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Plart the Second. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


‘AND now, Adie,’ said Marion, 
‘let us forget Fred’s sins, poor fel- 
low. See, the picture is finished— 
actually finished. I can do no 
more with it.’ 

‘TI am sure,’ said Adie, who was 
a critic after the fashion of those 
who in trying to say smooth things 
always contrive to wound the vanity 
of an artist,—‘I am sure I have 
seen many worse pictures in ex- 
hibitions.’ 

Poor Marion ! 

If she had shown her sister a 
poem, Adie would have assured 
her, with a genial smile, that she 
had seen worse verses in print ; if 
a tale, that inferior productions had 
appeared in the Housemaia’s Jour- 
nal, And then Adie would have 
thought that she was conveying a 
rich and merited compliment to 
her sister. 

‘I do like the face of the girl,’ 
she said, as if, bad as the thing was, 
there were some merits. ‘I sup- 
pose because it is painted after me. 
And it all seems so pretty ; and you 
are very clever, Marion.’ 

* Not that it is the slightest use,’ 
she went on dolefully. ‘ You will 
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not be able to sell it, I suppose, 
unless Burls takes it of you for a 
tenth part of what it is worth. 
Marion, we are an unlucky family. 
Sometimes I think we shall never 
get out of our degradation.’ 

* Not degradation, Adie.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘disgrace and 
degradation. You toiling day and 
night for nothing ; I dependent on 
you ; Fred playing billiards for six- 
pences. It és disgrace, Marion.’ 

She had lost all faith in her sis 
ter’s power of success: two years 
of drudgery seemed to her conclu- 
sive that Marion would never be an 
artist. 

‘I will tell you a secret, Adie. 
Dr. Chacomb is going to try for 
the Royal Academy with it. He is 
coming here to-day.’ 

‘It is very good of Dr. Cha- 
comb,’ replied her sister, who was 
in a despondent mood ; ‘ very good 
indeed. But it is no use. They 
won't take it. If they take it, they 
will hang it where no one can see 
it; it will not be sold, and then you 
will have it back again, poor dear 
Marion ! 

‘ Perhaps the bad luck will turn, 
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Adie. At all events it is always 
right to go on working. Don’t be 
down-hearted, dear.’ 

‘I must be. I found out ano- 
ther thing yesterday. Promise me, 
Marion, if I tell it you, to keep ita 
secret.’ 

‘What is it, Adie?” 

‘Winifred Owen is a very pretty 
girl, Marion.’ 

* Well ? 

‘And a lady-like girl.’ 

“ Yes,’ 

‘ And —and —how should you 
like Winifred Owen to become 
Winifred Revel ?’ 

Marion only opened her eyes. 

‘You may make up your mind to 
that event, my dear,’ Adie went on, 
with the calmness of despair. ‘It 
will be quite a marriage of romance. 
He has nothing ; she has nothing: 
they will live upon love without 
even a cottage. What do you 
think of it ? 

‘Poor Winifred ! said Marion. 
‘I will speak to Fred at once.’ 

‘No; donot, Marion. Letthings 
goon. Now you know why I was 
so cross with him this morning. It 
does seem too bad ; he ought to be 
content with dragging his sisters 
down, and spare poor little Wini- 
fred. It is too late, Marion. She 
loves him.’ 

* How do you know, Adie ?” 

‘Because I can see, my dear; 
because I have got eyes in my 
head ; because when girls love peo- 
ple they look in one way, and only 
one way; because Winifred is car- 
ried away with his good looks and 
winning ways. Poor Fred would 
win the heart of an icicle if he set 
about it in earnest.’ 

‘It may stimulate him, to be en- 
gaged.’ 

‘No, Marion. Nothing will ever 
stimulate Fred to do any work. I 
know my dear Fred. He will just 
go on for ever as he is going on 
now; he will spoil her life as he 
has spoiled yours. Poor little Wini- 
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fred! And how can they marry? 
Think of living on year after year, 
in love with a man whom you can- 
not hope to marry. Marion, what 
is the matter? Are you ill? 

For her sister’s cheek paled, and 
she sat down suddenly, as if Adie 
had struck her some sharp blow— 
which, indeed, was the case, though 
she did not know it. 

‘Poor Fred! He does not tell 
us any more, as he did at first, 
what he does and where he goes. 
That is the worst sign. I feel as if 
we were becoming outcasts. Why 
are we alone in the world in having 
no friends and relations? Where 
are your mother’s people, Marion ? 
Where are mine? Where are all 
our French cousins? Surely the 
Revolution did not kill everybody. 
Did my father have no friends 
among his brother officers who 
would help us if they were asked ?” 

* My dear, have patience.’ 

‘Patience! O Marion, I think 
we have had patience enough. I 
hate it—this cramped miserable 
life. I have no more patience with 
it atall. Our hopes are bound by 
a guinea or so, more or less ; we 
live from day to day ; we tremble 
at shadows; and we are wretched 
because poor Fred spends a few 
shillings on himself.’ 

Then the doctor came, and the 
topic was necessarily changed. 

He planted himself in front of 
the picture, and began to criticise 
it. 

‘I am not really,’ he said, ‘a 
judge of pictures at all. I only 
pretend to be, like the rest of the 
world. This, however, seems to 
me a pretty painting. I never saw 
a dress like that ; but then paint- 
ers put any dress they like on their 
models. I never saw a sky like 
that—“ light that never shone on 
earth or ocean”—but then I never 
saw lights like those in Turner’s 
pictures. ‘So much the worse for 
you,” Turner used to say, when 








any one objected to his: light that 
he didn’t see the colour. The flow- 
ers look faithful, and the leaves 
seem as if they were shaking in the 
breeze: how do you make things 
look as if they were alive? Miss 
Revel, you are an artist. Iam not 
a critic, and so I can tell the truth. 
There is genius in the picture. Now 
let us take itaway. Ihave got the 
frame ready, and it must go in to- 
day or to-morrow. As for the face, 
it’s yours, Miss Adie ; that is ano- 
ther way of saying that it is so 
beautiful that no one will be- 
lieve it can be true to life.’ 

‘That is right, Dr. Chacomb. 
Say something more to me just to 
put me in a good humour. I want 
a little coaxing and petting this 
morning.’ 

‘It’s a lovely face, Miss Adie,’ 
he went on. ‘Your sister has caught 
the laugh in it. That’s the prettiest 
thing of all in your face, that it al- 
ways seems to laugh. Perhaps it is 
your eyes that laugh. You ought 
to be the happiest girl in the 
world.’ 

‘Isn't he delightful, Marion? I 
know I ought to be, Dr. Chacomb. 
I’ve got the “ makings,” as Fred 
says, of any amount of happi- 
ness—tons of happiness; but who 
could be happy in such a frock as 
this? And oh, if you could only 
see my boots! Now you have said 
something pleasant to me, go on 
with Marion’s picture.’ 

‘Well, then, I havé spoken about 
it to a patient and friend of mine, 
an R.A., and got such little influ- 
ence at work as may be useful when 
it comes to hanging. I did not 
say that the picture was by a lady, 
because the R.A.’s don’t like ladies. 
Even Ruskin says that women can- 
not paint. Did you ever hear how a 
lady first became a student of the 
Academy? She sent in a drawing 
under an assumed name; no one 
knew anything about the artist ; it 

was accepted, made some noise, 
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and then they found out. But they 
could notturn it out again, of course. 
That was some years ago, in the year 
’60, and plenty of ladies have ex- 
hibited since then.’ 

‘And yoy think your friend’s 
interest will help ?’ 

‘I hope so. You see there are 
so many pictures by Academicians, 
and so many by well-known men. 
When these are all provided for, 
the newand unknown painters have 
got to take their chance. And for 
most of them it’s a mere toss up. 
Some must be taken. Yours is a 
good deal better than many that are 
taken; but, pardon me, there are 
plenty of the rejected which would 
show well even by the side of this 
picture. Then, you see, interest 
comes in.’ 

‘ And if it is taken?” 

‘Then it shall be sold; then you 
will have commissions in plenty; 
then you shall see your way to 
a comfortable, perhaps a large in- 
come every year; then, my dear 
young ladies, you shall say farewell 
to Lowland-street, and rejoin the 
world to which you belong.’ 

‘Dr. Chacomb,’ cried Adie, with 
enthusiasm, ‘I love you; upon 
my word I adore you. You never 
come here without raising our spi- 
rits and giving us hope. You are: 
not mocking us? you really think 
that one may reasonably look for- 
ward to something this year—say a 
journey in a van to Epping Forest 
with the ladies and gentlemen of 
Elephant-row—they went all toge- 
ther last year, and came home at 
midnight? Or perhaps one may pray 
—it’s no use praying for anything 
unless it is reasonably probable— 
for a new dress for both of us; or 
what do you say, Marion, to hop- 
ing—just tempting Providence 
by a prayer, you know—that we 
may see our way to take lodgings 
where we may behold a field and 
a tree?” 

‘Really,’ said the doctor, ‘ you 
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may hope all these things. And if 
you will permit me—’ 

‘I will permit you anything, doc- 
tor,’ said Adie, ‘ if Marion’s picture 
gets into the Academy.’ 

‘You hear?’ and the doctor 
called Marion to witness; ‘ she 
permits me anything. That means 
a visit to the dressmaker’s at least.’ 

So he went away, carrying the 
picture with him. 

‘ My dear,’ said Adie, ‘it is such 
a pity—oh, such a terrible pity.’ 

‘What is a terrible pity ?’ 

‘ That it cannot be, Marion. The 
doctor is the best friend we have, 
and, Marion, he is a friend out of 
love to you. Do you think he looks 
for no reward at all?’ 

They were interrupted again. 
This time their visitor was a tall 
thin man, with stooping shoulders, 
very long white hair, and a curiously 
pale face. They had never seen him 
before, but from Dicky Carew’s de- 
scription they knew their visitor for 
the famous Hermit of Lowland- 
street. 

They knew him by his tall and 
stately figure, by his handsome face, 
by his cold air, and by the studied 
carefulness of his dress. It was 
noon, and he was attired in morn- 
ing costume ofthe latest fashion: he 
wore gloves, and had a flower in 
his button-hole ; he carried a new 
hat, and but for his white colourless 
cheek you would have taken him 
for the freshest importation possi- 
bie from New Bond-street. 

‘Pardon me,’ he said, ‘I have 
to ask a thousand pardons for this 
intrusion. I live over your head, 
and it is, as perhaps you know, a 
great many years since I left my 
rooms; I see no one except my 
secretary. If I fail in the politeness 
due to two most interesting and 
charming young ladies, you will, I 
am sure, be good enough to excuse 
my gaucherie on the ground of my 
recluse habits.’ 

Marion bowed. She took a dis- 
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like to the man at once. Adie 
would perhaps have laughed, but 
the solemnity of the address over- 
awed her. 

‘I learned accidentally,’ he said, 
looking from one to the other, ‘that 
one of the young ladies is an art- 
ist.’ 

‘IT am an artist,’ said Marion, ‘or 
rather, I try to be an artist.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he said, looking at 
Adie. ‘One of the ladies, perhaps 
both, plays and sings very charm- 
ingly.’ 

‘ My sister,’ said Marion, ‘plays 
and sings so as to charm me, at 
least. I presume you have over- 
heard her up-stairs. If you will let 
us know what time will least incon- 
venience you, we will observe that 
hour.’ 

He bowed and smiled. 

‘It was not to speak of your 
music that I have broken my rule,’ 
he said. ‘I hoped, when I resolved 
to quit an unworthy world, to make 
no more acquaintance—never to 
ask, never to know, ifI could help it, 
any one’s name with whom I might 
be obliged to converse. I hoped to 
pass the remainder of my existence 
in absolute silence and seclusion.’ 

He waited, to let the preamble 
take effect. 

‘That must be very disagree- 
able,’ said Adie; ‘I don’t wonder 
at your being tired of it. And all 
the time you have been locked up 
did you have no one to talk to but 
Mr. Carew ?” 

‘My secretary ?’ he asked, with 
a studied elevation of his eyebrow, 
as if he had only heard his name 
once or so—everything about this 
man was false and maniéré. ‘In 
fact, I think I have heard that his 
name is Carew—an old Devon- 
shire name, too; an instance of the 
many survivals among the lower 
classes of the good names.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Adie, in her 
light frivolous way. She was quiet- 
ly enjoying the spectacle of this 
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visitor, who was as awkward as an 
owl in the sunshine. ‘I should not 
advise you to tell Mr. Carew that 
he belongs to the lower classes.’ 

‘ Adie,’ said her sister, ‘we have 
not learned yet to what we owe 
this visit.’ 

‘Pardon me’—her visitor could 
not take his eyes off Adie—‘a 
curious resemblance, the sound of 
your sister’s voice—are you Sis- 
ters?’ 

* Yes, we are sisters.’ 

‘Ah, it is not with you,’ he said 
to Marion incoherently, ‘I was 
struck at first; but that is nothing. 
I am forced out of my solitude by 
a pressing want, in which you may 
help me.’ 

‘Do you want to talk to some- 
body?’ asked Adie. ‘Is it that 
the unworthy world is actually going 
to be forgiven ?’ 

This young lady, whose face and 
voice reminded him of some old 
acquaintance, and who treated his 
solemn airs with no more respect 
than if he had been a quite com- 
mon creature, disconcerted him 
hugely. 

‘ Do not speak to me,’ he replied, 
‘of the world ; I hate it—I hate it.’ 

‘ The world,’ Adie went on, ‘ is 
a large ball or sphere, flattened at 
the poles, something in the shape 
of an orange. It rotates upon its 
axis once in every twenty-four 
hours, and revolves round the sun, 
which is the centre of the planetary 
system, which we ignorantly call 
the universe.’ 

‘My dear Adie ! Marion cried. 

‘Geography, my dear Marion ; 
it is so in all the books. The world 
is a very large thing, and it must 
take a very big heart to hate it.’ 

‘It is not the world I hate, —the 
Hermit swayed himself backwards 
and forwards, with a deprecatory 
gesture,—‘I hate mankind. I have 
found men ever cruel, malignant, 
and unjust. I have met with no- 
thing but selfishness in my commu- 
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nications with men. I have ceased 
to expect from men anything but 
slander, obloquy, and treachery.’ 

* That seems very bad,’ said Adie. 
‘ How did men find you?’ 

He straightened himself, and as- 
sumed the most effective pose he 
knew, with his right hand thrust in 
his waistcoat, like Canning. 

‘They found me, he said, ‘the 
soul of honour, in things small as 
well as great; they found ME a 
chivalrous gentleman of the old 
school, one who feared not the 
face of man, and bowed before the 
face of woman.’ 

Marion felt inclined to yawn. It 
was a vulgar and commonplace in- 
clination, but she felt it. 

‘Pray, sir,’ she asked, ‘ what can 
we do for you? You do not know 
who we are; we have not the 
pleasure of your acquaintance ; 
may I ask again why you have 
called upon us ?’ 

‘It is an affair of business,’ he 
said, descending to prose. ‘I 
want some drawings made from 
these rough sketches, and I thought 
that perhaps you might be able to 
do them for me.’ 

‘Let me see them,’ said Marion. 
They were the subjects which 
Dicky had so often seen com- 
menced and recommenced : draw- 
ings in water-colour, in sepia, and 
in pen-and-ink, of garrison scenes, 
and drawings in camp life. 

‘You want these copied ?’ she 
asked. ‘ But they are finished 
sketches already, and much better 
than I can do myself.’ 

‘I want you to make an oil 
painting of one,’ he said. ‘Choose 
which you think best.’ 

She laid one aside—a simple 
drawing of a single figure emerging 
from a tent, in ice and snow, look- 
ing with a wild expression of terror 
as he buckled on his sword. 

* That is a curious subject : shall 
I take that? 

He snatched it from her. 
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‘No; I did not know it was 
there. I will choose one for you.’ 
He took a drawing full of life, 
energy, and even force, representing 
a garrison steeplechase. 

‘Yes, I can do this ; but you 
have got the same face in the cen- 
tral figure.’ She looked at the first, 
and then at her patron. 

The face was the same, but it 
was his face—his own face. She 
saw that in a moment, in spite of 
the change which twenty years had 
brought to a face once gallant and 
gay, and still handsome. He pass- 
ed over the remark in silence. 

‘If you will kindly,’ he said, with 
a resumption of his cold politeness, 
—‘if you will kindly attempt a re- 
production, a pasticcio, of this little 
unpretending sketch, I shall be 
happy indeed. I am so selfish’— 
he turned to Adie—‘ that I try to 
make your charming sister the ac- 
complice in these innocent plea- 
sures of mine. If I could, by any 
persuasion, enlist you in the same 
cause—’ 

She shook her head. 

‘I assure you,’ she said, ‘I do 
not paint at all; and none of my 
pleasures are innocent—not dove- 
like, that is, like your own.’ 

‘I mean,’ he replied, ‘ that if you 
would sometimes condescend to 
visit the cell of a solitary, you 
might cheer his hours of retire- 
ment with the sweetness of your 
voice. Saul, you know, had Da- 
vid.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Marion, ‘and threw 
his javelin at him. My sister, Mr. 
Lilliecrip—I think that is your 
name—cannot pay visits to your 
rooms, nor can I.’ 

‘Pardon me again’—he smiled, 
so as to lay bare a whole row of 
white teeth—‘I find that I am 
more spoiled for society than I had 
anticipated. I should have known 
that my invitation was contrary to 
the convenances. Pray forgive me. 
Only, perhaps, you will not allow 
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my rudeness to interfere with your 
usual practice on the piano. Let 
me, at least, have the pleasure of 
hearing you play and sing, as you 
have been accustomed to do.’ 

‘ If you want society,’ said Adie, 
in her za?ve manner, ‘I don’t see 
why you are a hermit. If you re- 
main a hermit, that must be because 
you do not care for society. Ifyou 
want cheering up, why not go back 
to the men you have found so very, 
very wicked ?” 

‘I hate society,’ said the soli- 
tary. 
* Adie dear, we have no excuse 
for asking this gentleman anything 
about his private affairs. I will try 
to copy your picture for you, sir ; 
and I hope you will be satisfied 
with the result; but I do not pro- 
mise much.’ 

*I will come down, if I may be 
allowed, from time to time, to ad- 
vise in its progress,’ he replied. 
‘Tell me if 1 may be permitted to 
intrude upon this sweet solitude— 
the abode of the twin Muses—the 
sisters of singing and painting, Eu- 
terpe and Poly— Polyhymnia, I 
think, unless it was Proserpine; but 
my classical memory is weak.’ 

Marion was annoyed at the man’s 
florid language. 

‘You may come,’ she said short- 
ly; ‘indeed, you have a right. 
Good-morning, sir.’ 

‘Marion,’ cried Adie, when his 
step was well up the stairs, ‘ this 
is a day out of an Arabian Night. 
Isn’t he too funny ? 

‘Do not let him come here when 
I am out,’ said Marion. ‘ Promise 
me not to go up to his rooms, or 
to talk to him. I don’t like the 
man.’ 

They heard presently his foot- 
steps over their heads, walking 
backwards and forwards. 

The Hermit was in a fever. He 
had actually seen and talked to 
two young ladies, after fourteen 
years of incarceration. He was 
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worse than Simon Stylites, who 
could at least, if he wished, wink at 
his fair devotees ; he had not even 
that consolation ; he read perpetu- 
ally his yellow French novels of 
intrigue, and fed his mind upon the 
distorted unrealities of the Second 
Empire. But here was reality; and 
he trembled now that he met it. 


‘They are perfectly delicious,’ 


he said. ‘As for the younger, I 
seem to have met her before some- 
where—who is she like? but the 
elder girl, with her deep eyes—ah, 
if I could win her, I would—yes, 
I would give up even my hermit- 
age, and go back to—to—’ he 
shuddered—‘ to some part of the 
world where no one would know 
anything about me.’ 

In his nervousness he had left 
all his sketches with Marion. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Avie left Marion over the 
sketches, and sought the society 
of Mr.Owen. It wasa half-holiday, 
and she knew that she should find 
the schoolmaster alone in the 
deserted schoolroom. There, in 
fact, he was. The sun, shining 
through the open windows, made 
the empty desks and deserted 
benches look bright and pleasant. 
He was sitting at his desk, en- 
sconced comfortably for the after- 
noun with Langhorne’s ‘ Plutarch,’ 
but he did not look sorry to be 
disturbed by the girl who so often 
came down to talk with him. Plu- 
tarch, no doubt an incomparable 
author, has no chance, even with 
an old schoolmaster versed in the 
wisdom of the book of Proverbs, 
against the voice and eyes of a 
pretty girl. The life of Aristides, 
and the comparison between him 
and Cato, are most improving 
studies ; but even to an instructor 
of youth it is more cheerful to read 
a page of life. 
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Therefore Mr. Owen gave his 
visitor the one chair in the room, 
and sat himself down with crossed 
legs on a bench before her. With 
his matted hair, his seamy and 
wrinkled face, his spectacles, and 
the tips of his short fingers touch- 
ing each other, he looked the very 
effigy of wisdom. The owl-faced 
goddess whom Dr. Schliemann 
found at Troy was not more saga- 
cious of aspect. 

’ And so, Miss Adie, you want 
my advice about work, do you? 
Sit down, and let me think.’ 

‘If I could find anything that I 
could do; but, Mr. Owen, I am 
so lamentably ignorant. I know 
French, to be sure, and I can play 
and sing a little; but that is all. 
As for history, I assure you I hard- 
ly know Alexander the Great from 
the Great Mogul.’ 

‘That’s because you don’t read 
Plutarch,’ said the schoolmaster. 

‘And my geography is worse; I 
really should not know whether 
the map of America was upside 
down or not, it is so long since I 
looked at it.’ 

‘ There is no upside or downside 
either to a map. I caned a boy 
to-day for not knowing the fron- 
tiers of China. To be sure, I did 
not know them myself.’ 

‘Then you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself for caning the poor 
boy, Mr. Owen,’ said Adie. 

‘It is the duty of the boy to know 
his lessons, and the duty of the 
master to awaken his instincts. It 
is for example ; “ Smite the scorn- 
er, and the simple shall beware.” 
The only way to do that is by 
caning him. Draco, you will find, 
in Plutarch’s Life of Solon, pun- 
ished everything by death, “ be- 
cause,” he said, “the smallest of- 
fences deserve death, and there is 
no greater punishment for the most 
heinous.” As for the schoolmaster 
not knowing everything, it is, as 
everybody knows, a part of his 
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professional baggage to pretend to 
know everything. My dear, if the 
boys who are demoniac by nature 
found out a weck point in my 
knowledge, I should lose all my 
authority over them. Just look at 
the range of subjects: Latin and 
trigonometry, French and writing, 
book-keeping by double entry, and 
geography ; chemistry, so as to 
march with the age—bless you, a 
schoolmaster is nowhere who does 
not march with the age—Euclid, 
algebra, and history; the Bible! 
The wonder is that the brain 
stands it all. But it isn’t the 
amount of knowledge, my dear, 
that makes a good schoolmaster 
feel like going cracked, but the 
amount of pretension. Well, we 
are as honest as we can afford.’ 

‘I do not want to teach,’ said 
Adie; ‘I am far too stupid and too 
impatient. But there are other 
ways.’ 

‘There are,’ he said, ‘ fifty other 
ways. Wait here, and look at Plu- 
tarch, while I go and get a little 
book of notes. I made it up two 
or three years ago, when Winifred 
was casting about for a profession. 
Sometimes I have thought about 
sending it to the papers. You 
shall hear. 

‘Now’—he returned with a 
penny note-book, filled with figures 
and references—‘I am not going 
to read you all this, but only a part. 
Listen: Axiom First—I’ve ruled it 
all out, like Euclid, in axioms, de- 
finitions, and propositions— Axiom 
the First—you will have to grant 
this—“ No woman wants to work.” 

‘Granted,’ said Adie. ‘That’s 
true, I suppose ; nor any man either.’ 

‘No; that is the great difference 
between the sexes. Man does 
like work, and woman does not. 
She likes to sit in warm corners, 
and talk. Axiom One’s allowed. 
Axiom Two: “Ifawoman isobliged 
to work, she likes to work as little 
as possible.”’ 


‘ Of course.’ 

‘ Axiom Three: ‘She likesto get 
as much money as she can, and to 
be her own mistress.”’ 

‘ Yes, I suppose so.’ 

‘We are getting on famously. 
Axiom Four: “A woman ought 
to get the just price of her la- 
bour.”’ 

‘Of course she ought.’ 

‘She grants everything, this 
young lady does,’ said the philoso- 
pher: ‘she’s got a brain fit for 
Euclid himself. Axiom Five: 
** There ought to be no difference, 
provided the work is the same, 
between the wages of women and 
those of men.” ‘That granted too? 
Very well. We are getting on fa- 
mously. ‘These are the introduc- 
tions to a great science ; but as yet 
I’ve only had time to work out 
one or two propositions. What a 
discoverer I might have been, if I’d 
only had the time to work for my- 
self! Fancy reducing all social 
questions to theorems, like Euclid, 
only more interesting. First Pro- 
position—this is a startler: “ All 
employers of women ought im- 
mediately to be hanged by the 
neck.” ’ 

‘Oh, what a dreadful proposi- 
tion? Adie took the word in 
its usual, not its Euclidian, sense, 
and understood Mr. Owen to mean 
that he wished to introduce a Bill 
into the Legislature for the sole 
purpose of instantly destroying this 
large and influential class. 

‘Immediately,’ he repeated ; 
‘without trial, without jury, with- 
out counsel ; all on one rope ; and 
I would pull at the other end.’ 

‘Mr. Owen !’—for he looked 
quite fierce and excited, and began 
to stump up and down the school- 
room, jerking about his short legs 
in a really alarming manner. 

‘Second Proposition: “No wo- 
man ought to be allowed to work 
for money.”’ 

‘ But if they must ? 
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‘Let me say my say, and then 
you shall talk. There are three 
millions of women earning wages. 
Sixty thousand are milliners. Stay, 
let me read my list.’ 

He found the place in his book, 
and read: ‘“ Milliners, 58,460 ; 
shirtmakers, 26,875 ; machinists, 
10,724; bookbinders, 5,272; flo- 
rists, 4,360.” But this list only ac- 
counts for 105,691.; and I forget 
now whether it extends beyond 
London. Besides these, there are 
bead-makers, lace-makers, bonnet- 
makers, book-folders, boot-closers, 
factory-girls, shop-girls, bandbox- 
makers, match-makers, nurses, ci- 
gar-makers, and thousands of other 
trades. Now how do they get 
paid? Don’t answer me.’ 

He stopped, and tapped his 
forehead in reflection. 

‘Third Proposition: “ It ought 
to be penal to make or take con- 
tracts.” Penal, Miss Adie : impri- 
sonment for life, without hope of 
commutation. 

‘Now for money. My Winifred 
is in a service—a Government ser- 
vice—where they pay the men bet- 
ter than the women for the same 
work. However, she is quick, 
bless her little fingers! and gets a 
guinea a week. But you would 
not like to be a telegraph girl?” 

‘I do not know what | should 
like, I am sure.’ 

‘Dressmaking. That is almost 
the worst line of any. If you live 
in the house, you get two or three 
shillings a week and your food ; if 
you live out, you get fifteen shil- 
lings and no food. Fifteen shil- 
lings! Think of that, and in Lon- 
don, where even the worst room 
cannot be got under five shillings. 
Say two girls live in it together, for 
economy ; there is half a crown for 
rent. Eating and drinking cannot 
be got under eighteenpence a day, 
because the poor creatures are un- 
able to buy and cook their own 
food, but must give a profit to 
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eating-houses ; that leaves exactly 
two shillings a week, five pounds 
a year, for keeping up a respect- 
able appearance, and dressing as 
the poor things must dress. Why, 
no servant in the country, no poor 
lodging-house maid-of-all-work, is 
paid so badly. My dear, try to 
think what the girls do. They 
work for twelve hours a day, and 
sometimes more; when the season 
is over they are turned off. Of 
course they have no share in the 
profits, although the success of the 
firm depends on their needles. 
What right—what right, I say—have 
the masters to the great fortunes 
they make out of the girls? The 
fine ladies never think ; and when 
the girls go wrong— but there, 
never mind. 

‘ Day workers, again. Theymake 
eighteenpence a day, nine shil- 
lings in all; worse off than the 
poor creatures in the shops. 

‘Shop attendants. Do you know 
that they make them wear black 
silks, and stop the money out of 
their pay ? 

‘Florists. Do you know that 
they have to work from five in the 
morning till eight, nine, and ten at 
night ? 

‘Barmaids. ‘They are kept in 
the house on the condition that 
they attract gentlemen—paid for 
degradation. 

‘Cigar-makers. They make ci- 
gars faster and better than men; 
they are paid forty per cent less 
than men. 

‘And listen to this. Woman’s 
skilled labour is worth sixteen shil- 
lings a week, at the outside ; man’s 
unskilled labour is worth eighteen 
shillings a week, as a minimum. 
There is not aman in this country, 
not a single stupid illiterate lout 
who, at the ordinary rates of pay, 
cannot, by fetching and carrying, 
earn more than a woman skilled in 
a mechanical trade. 

* There’s a lower depth still, my 
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dear—a lower depth, for which a 
judgment ought to fall upon this 
country, and it will. It’s the Go- 
vernment contracts. They con- 
tract for what they ought to make 
themselves ; they pay the middle- 
man, to save themselves the trou- 
ble of preventing themselves from 
being cheated; they pay a price 
which they know to be impossible, 
and they look on while the con- 
tractor grinds the face of the poor 
to fulfil his bond. Because, my 
dear, he will have his profit, that 
is quite certain ; and unless he can 
cheat the Government he will 
starve his labourer. ‘Thousands of 
women in this country doing Go- 
vernment work, for contractors to 
make their fortune; and no one to 
lift up a hand, and ask that labour 
for the nation shall be paid a fair 
and honest price. A woman work- 
ing a machine for an army con- 
tractor for twelve hours a day— 
think of working a machine twelve 
hours—can earn two shillings and 
twopence-halfpenny a day; and 
that bar stoppages if the foreman 
has a spite. Six times twelve is 
seventy-two—seventy-two hours a 
week for thirteen shillings and six- 
pence. Most of them widows too, 
with families of children. ‘There 
are nearly a million of widows in 
this country, and more than half 
are earning their own living. 

‘ There’s philanthropists, now— 
they talk of teaching women trades ; 
but why, my dear, why? To get 
their labour cheaper, and make the 
middleman richer. If philanthro- 
pists wanted to help, they would 
help the women to form trades- 
unions.’ 

All this time Mr. Owen was 
walking up and down the room 
faster and faster, growing every 
moment the more energetic as he 
denounced the oppressors of wo- 
mankind. 

‘ They are all in league together, 
I tell you. Woman is to be the 
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beast of burden because she is the 
weaker vessel. We are no better 
than Australian savages: we treat 
our women as they treat theirs— 
make them do the hardest work, 
and take the best pay and the best 
food for themselves. My dear Miss 
Adie, it’s shameful, it’s intolerable, 
it’s horrible. If 1 could make them 
understand—I mean the fine ladies 
—the evils they cause by their 
apathy, not only to the poor women 
with whom they have no sympathy, 
but with the men of their own 
class, for whom they make the path 
of sin easy—but there, you don’t 
understand : how should you ?” 

‘I understand, at least, that wo- 
men are very badly treated. But 
you have not told me of anything 
that could help me. What are girls 
like myself to do, Mr. Owen?” 

‘God knows’ he replied, shaking 
his head. ‘The Lord only knows 
what young ladies find to do who 
have been brought up to nothing. 
Some of them go out for gover- 
nesses—keeping a governess is the 
modern way of pretending to edu- 
cate the girls as well as the boys, 
for a tenth part of the cost ; but the 
examinations all over the country 
are making it more and more diffi- 
cult to find good places, except 
for girls who have taken degrees. 
Some of them try law-copying, am- 
other name for slow starvation ; 
some of them make pretty useless 
things, and send them to places 
where they pretend to sell ladies’ 
work. Nobody ever buys anything 
there, and after a bit the things 
come back again, spoiled by being 
knocked about a shop.’ 

‘ The world seems a much more 
wicked place than I ever thought 
it,’ said Adie. 

‘It is, young lady; it is a great 
deal more wicked than any one 
ever thought it. It is so wicked, 
that the heart of man cannot con- 
ceive its wickedness. There is so 
much misery in it, that no one 
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would dare to write it down ; there 
is so much wrong wanting to be set 
right, that no one dares stir a finger 
for fear of disturbing everything. 
In this country we sit and wait, 
hoping that no one will trouble us ; 
and one day we shall see some 
noisy demagogue go up and down 
the face of the country, raising such 
a storm as England has never seen, 
for his own selfish and miserable 
ends.’ 

‘Don’t frighten me, Mr. Owen,’ 
said Adie, really frightened at the 
passion which the schoolmaster 
threw into his words. ‘Tell me, 
is there nothing at all for me to do?” 

‘Some young ladies take to art, 
like your dear sister, but they are 
few ; some try writing, but not one 
in a thousand makes anything at 
that; some go on the stage, but 
there are not many young ladies on 
the stage—more’s the pity for the 
theatre ; one or two have taken to 
lecturing, and that’s the worst line 
of anything else in the world. The 
history of woman’s work, Miss Adie, 
is what I have told you in my 
axioms. Women don’t want any 
work to do; they have not been 
trained to it; they are not accus- 
tomed to unite for purposes of self- 
protection ; they are the victims of 
every dirty-souled draper and man- 
milliner, who is content to get rich 
on the profits made by starving his 
work-girls. Proposition One, first 
class, first boy—boy—I beg your 
pardon, Miss Adie Revel ; what is 
Proposition One?” 

‘“ Every employer of women, in- 
cluding the Government, ought to 
be hanged immediately.”’ 

‘ Prove that proposition, first— 
young lady of the first class.’ 

‘Women are cheated out of their 
proper pay ; skilled women do not 
receive at the same rate as skilled 
men, and they have to work too 
long hours. Men who oppress 
them ought to be punished. The 
best punishment is caning—’ 
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‘ First boy, take care.’ 

‘I mean hanging. You wouldn't 
cane me, Mr. Owen, would you ? 
‘ Finish the proposition first.’ 

* Well, it is finished, isn’t it? So 
that they all ought to be hanged.’ 

* Quod erat demonstrandum, 

‘Say that in English, Mr. Owen.’ 

‘ Quod, which, the pronoun; erat, 
was—verb, imperfect, sum, fui, esse 
—demonstrandum, gerund in di-do- 
dum, to be demonstrated. First 
boy, go up a place. Now the Se- 
cond Proposition.’ 

*“ No woman ought tobe allowed 
to work for money.” But I cannot 
prove that. It seems to me that 
women ought to be allowed to work 
for as much as they can get.’ 

‘I want to see women working 
at things which do not bring in 
money,’ he explained ; ‘and why? 
Because there are plenty of men in 
the world to do the useful things. 
When these come to be too few, 
we shall invent more machines. If 
women were prohibited from get- 
ting their own living, the men would 
have to do all the nasty jobs that 
they have put on to the women— 
boot-work and the like. Boys could 
do the things which require light- 
ness of touch, and do them quite 
as well too as women.’ 

‘ But you would not let the poor 
women starve, would you ?” 

‘No; the State should keep 
them, and keep them in comfort. 
Ah, it’s a fons asinorum in my 
new Euclid that women ought not 
to be allowed to work for money ; 
but it’s coming round to it by de- 
grees. We don't like to see our 
women cultivating the fields, as I’m 
told they do in France. Soon we 
shal] come not to like to see them 
at hard work of any kind; and then 
the man who is found guilty of ill- 
treating his girls will have a bad 
time of it. Why, I heard the other 
day of a woman employed in a 
white-lead factory who had to walk 
four miles to her work and four 
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miles back, work ten hours, and 
earn nine shillings a week. Her 
employer was a gentleman ofcourse 
—they all are. My reform will 
sweep all such gentlemen off the 
face of the earth. Now, first class, 
attention: Proposition Three.’ 

‘Tt ought to be penal to make 
or take contracts.” Come, I know 
all the beginning, Mr. Owen.’ 

‘Prove it, first boy.’ 

‘I can’t, please, my master.’ 

‘First boy, you will have to go 
to the bottom of the class. Listen. 
When acontract is made, the maker 
secures his own profit first; when 
he has to make a lower offer, he 
sticks to his own profit, and screws 
the loss out of his employes, if 
he can. When coal went up fifty 
per cent, the miners would have 
got nothing; only they showed a 
bold front, so they got ten per cent. 
When coal went down, the men got 
locked out till they agreed to a re- 
duction of fifteen per cent. Who 
wins by that? The masters, which- 
ever way the wind blows. The 
women cannot unite, because no 
one has taught them how; and so 
they suffer by every contract that is 
made, and you can’t prevent it.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand, and 
I think I have had enough of teach- 
ing for one day. But, Mr. Owen, 
you have not answered my ques- 
tion. ‘Tell me what I can do to 
earn some money.’ 

The old schoolmaster took the 
girl by both her hands, and looked 
in her face. It was a face so pretty, 
and yet somehow so helpless ; in 
every feature it spoke of a want of 
support. 

‘ My child, you have got, or your 
sister has got, a little money. She 
has her art, she has health and 
strength ; pray God that you may 
have to do—nothing. And believe 
me, it is the happiest condition for 
all women on this earth to have to 
do nothing. Stay at home, my 
dear, and nourish high and noble 
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thoughts; keep up your courage, 
and trust in God.’ 

He led his pupil to the door 
with the gallantry of a Castilian, 
and dismissed her; but the talk 
had revived old thoughts in his 
brain, and ideas that he had long 
since abandoned as impracticable 
and useless. He sat down and tried 
to read Plutarch with his usual 
calm, but in vain. The beloved 
pages of Langhorne had no charm 
for him. He put the book down 
and began to pace up and down 
the schoolroom, working out one 
more of those golden dreams of an 
impossible future which, while they 
last, make a man divine. 

‘I see,’ he might have said, had 
his vision shaped itself into words, 
—‘ I see a time when men shall ac- 
knowledge that the truest chance 
for the world is to cultivate and 
raise the women. They shall form 
associations which shall enable 
girls to work, if they must work, for 
their own profit ; rich people shall 
help the girls to found their co- 
operative workshops; the mini- 
mum of pay for work done shall 
be regulated ; they shall have the 
boy and the girl put on an equal 
footing at school; the maid and 
the youth on an equal footing at 
starting in the world ; and the only 
superiority shall belong to the 
married man who has his family 
to support. The family shall still 
be everything, but the woman's 
place in the social circle shall be 
sacred. Somehow or other, rich 
women will understand then that 
their own luxury, their vanities and 
indulgences, have done more than 
anything in the world to retard the 
progress of their sex ; they will see 
that these are the chief means by 
which the lower class of women is 
kept down, and the sex is put to 
rebuke through the temptations of 
which the pure and virtuous are 
the principal cause. 

‘It is a curious world,’ he said, 
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waking from this foolish dream ; 
‘it is a curious and a wicked world. 
When our Lord said, “ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged,” and when 
He bade the guiltless one to throw 
the first stone, He meant more than 
the people understood. We can 
none of us separate ourselves from 
the sins of the world. We allhelp 
to cause them. The purest young 
lady helps when she goes to the 
shop of the man in Regent-street, 
who starves his work-girls on fifteen 
shillings a week ; we help by what 
we say and by what we do. We 
are all entangled in a mesh and net- 
work of wickedness. We are none 
of us better, one than the other. 
And last night I was hard in my 
thoughts about Fred Revel. Lord, 
be merciful to me, a sinner! 
‘Solomon says that the labour 
of the righteous tendeth to life. 
Did he ever know of shirtmakers 
and machinists getting three-far- 
things a shirt, and having to find 
their own cotton? I doubt it’s 
a more complicated world since 
his time, eh? We want a new 
King Solomon. There’s comfort 
in Proverbs, and there is a verse for 
nearly everything ; but sometimes 
it breaks down. To be sure, we 
are never told that Solomon was a 
prophet. He hadn’t the gift of 
seeing the grinders of women’s la- 
bour in the future. And after all’ 
—his face brightened up—‘ there’s 
something, “ He that by usury and 
unjust gain increaseth his sub- 
stance, he shall gather it for him 
that will pity the poor.” Aha! 
Solomon is always there.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Marion turned idly over the 
sketches which her new patron had 
left with her. There were some 
fifty or more water-colours, exe- 
cuted with great power of drawing 
and considerable feeling of colour. 
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But they were nearly all alike. 
They represented the Hermit in 
his youth—the likeness was quite 
unmistakable—in various scenes 
connected with the army. He was 
riding a race ; he was presiding at 
a convivial gathering ; he was act- 
ing on a stage; he was dancing; 
he was fighting ; but somehow none 
of the portraits seemed so exactly 
characteristic as the one which he 
had snatched from her hand, show- 
ing himself—his own actual face— 
wild with terror amid those dismal 
surroundings of cold, misery, and 
death. Why should a man paint 
himself deliberately as a coward ? 

Men, however, as Marion might 
have known, do reveal their own 
natures who get to giving secrets 
to paper. There was a murderer 
some time ago, who came home 
after the perpetration of the deed, 
and wrote on a slip of paper, by way 
of rough note for after entry in a 
diary, or memoir of his own time: 
‘Fine and hot; killed a little girl’ 
—a circumstance which, if I re- 
member right, so far prejudiced 
the mob against him, that they 
wished then and there to rend him 
into little pieces. But Marion was 
no psychologist: she had never 
learned to reason and to analyse, 
as lawyers say, which is, being in- 
terpreted into English, to impute 
the worst motives, and then to try 
and prove them. ‘Therefore she 
wondered. 

Presently, turning over the draw- 
ings, she came to a head. There 
was nothing very much, artistically 
speaking, to attract her attention. 
The head was dressed in the fashion 
of hair common twenty-five years 
ago—not a very pretty fashion. It 
was not well painted, not nearly so 
well as the later sketches. But 
Marion looked at it with an as- 
tonishment which took away her 
breath. 

For it was the head of her sister. 
The same graceful pose, the same 
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careless parting of the lips, the 
same contour, the same eyes. Only 
the chin and the shape of the head 
were a little different. How could 
the Hermit have got Adie’s face to 
draw ? 

And then she dropped the pic- 
ture with a sinking of the heart. It 
was not the portrait of Adie, but it 
was the portrait of—Mrs. Spencer. 
Haggard, worn, and wasted as the 
woman was now, she yet preserved 
a likeness to her youth, and here 
it was. Marion tied it up in paper, 
for fear her sister might find it, 
and began to think. 

The man, whoever he was, must 
have known Mrs. Spencer. But 
when? and under what circum- 
stances ? 

‘It cannot be,’ she said; ‘he 
must have seen Adie on the stairs 
or somewhere, and drawn her.’ 

And this, again, was impossible, 
because Adie’s head was never 
dressed like the hair in this pic- 
ture. 

She took it out and looked at it 
again. 

Then she put it back with a 
prayer that if the man had known 
Mrs. Spencer, he might never be 
moved to speak of her. And she 
resolved to have as few dealings 
with him as possible. 

But the accident, which might 
mean nothing, made her as uneasy 
as Robinson Crusoe when he spied 
the single unaccompanied bare foot- 
mark on the sands—surely the 
finest incident that ever occurred 
to any novelist. 

She began her copying work, 
Adie being, as we have seen, in 
conversation with Mr. Owen. 

Presently Dr. Chacomb came 
back to her, beaming. 

‘I have shown your picture to 
my patient,’ he said, ‘and I think 
I may congratulate you. He likes 
it. I will not tell you all the flat- 
tering things he said of you or of it ; 
nor the faults he found in it. But 
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you may be certain that it will be 
taken, and nearly certain that it will 
be sold. Are you satisfied ? 

‘More than satisfied,’ said Ma- 
rion. 

‘I bought you some flowers 
in Covent-garden on my way— 
quite the simplest wild-flowers. 
Here is arose-bud. It must bea 
Devonshire nosegay. When shall 
we get back the roses to your cheek, 
Marion ?” 

Sometimes he called her by her 
Christian name, and there was a 
lowering in the man’s voice, as if 
he was stepping down from some 
imaginary platform of pretension. 
To the world he was loud-voiced, 
self-reliant, and ready to advance 
to the front. 

‘The flowers are beautiful’—Ma- 
rion evaded the question of her own 
cheeks—‘and we are very much 
obliged to you, Dr. Chacomb, for 
that and everything else.’ 

‘May I sit down and talk for 
five minutes before I go to visit 
my gouty patients? They are all 
swearing in chorus at every mo- 
ment’s delay.’ 

‘Then go at once, Dr. Cha- 
comb, and relieve the poor peo- 
ple.’ 

‘In five minutes—let me have 
a little five minutes. The atmo- 
sphere of this room is a rest to me. 
One is out of the world here, look- 
ing at you quietly painting.’ 

Marion began to feel afraid, and 
looked it. 

‘Iam not going to make love 
to you,’ said Joseph Chacomb. ‘I 
like to be with you. So long as 
you know that I love you, that is 
enough. Do you think a woman 
ever understands her own power 
over a man ?” 

‘I never thought about it.’ 

‘You make me young again: all 
the old feelings that I had forgotten 
come back to me. That is it, Ma- 
rion. You freshen up my withered 
old heart—what is it the Psalmist 
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says? The shadow of a great rock 
in a thirsty wilderness. You are the 
shadow, and my life is the thirsty 
wilderness. But with you all the 
old thoughts come back just as if 
I was a boy again singing in the 
choir of the parish church, only 
with a little more vigour.’ 

‘But how can I do all that?’ 

‘Ido not know: itis so. After 
all, Marion, one very easily for- 
gets those parts of life over which 
the moralist is always lamenting. 
I have been worse than most men, 
I suppose, because I kept it up till 
forty-five, and the average run of 
men knock off at thirty. I hada 
rackety time for five-and-twenty 
years. London, Paris, and Vienna 
taught me pretty well all there was 
to learn, and I think I started in 
practice with as extended a know- 
ledge of human nature as most 
young physicians.’ 

‘ If you are sorry for what is past, 
is it not better to think no more of 
it?” 

‘But I’m not sorry, you see. I 
enjoyed the whole run. Hang it! 
] enjoy everything. I like my pre- 
sent life; I like pocketing fees and 
going about in a carriage to see 
rich patients. But I sometimes 
think I liked the old life better, 
when I made a precarioys liv- 
ing, chiefly by borrowing from 
Chauncey Chacomb. It’s a very 
pleasant thing to sit among a lot 
of good fellows and talk all night. 
There’s an excitement about letting 
the morrow take care of itself. It 
is delightful to be out of society, 
and to please yourself what you do 
and how you live. There isa free- 
dom about the city of Prague which 
you cannot get anywhere else.’ 

‘What is the city of Prague ?” 

‘It is the capital of Bohemia.’ 

‘Then you are not sorry, after 
all, for wasting so many years ?” 

‘Yes, Iam; Iam confoundedly 
sorry; only I liked the time. If 
it was not for that, I should not be 
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afraid of meeting old friends who 
might remind one of disagreeable 
things. And I daresay I should 
be able to drink port now, which 
I cannot, just when I can afford it 
for the first time in my life.’ 

It was not quite the repentance 
that Marion might have wished, 
but she let that pass. 

‘Then there is the third kind of 
life,” he said, ‘and that is what I 
wish to lead with you,’ 

‘ The five minutes are exceeded, 
Dr. Chacomb, said Marion. ‘Good- 
bye.’ 

‘Thad a letter from Mrs. Chaun- 
cey Chacomb the second to-day. 
She tells me your brother has writ- 
ten for money, and she has an- 
swered the letter. I hope it was 
not a rude and vulgar answer.’ 

‘Fred ought not to have written. 
There is the answer.’ 

‘I shall see her on Saturday. 
You shall never have such a letter 
as this again. Chauncey wants to 
do what he can for your brother, 
and smuggled a letter tome. What 
can he do?’ 

. ‘Nothing,’ said Marion shortly. 
‘We ask no help from your cousin.’ 

She knew that Chauncey Cha- 
comb was a prey to hallucination, 
but she could not bear that they 
should turn to him for help in any, 
even the direst necessity. It was 
enough for her to know that Chaun- 
cey bore ker father an insane and 
meaningless hatred. 


The doctor had spoken of meet- 
ing old acquaintances. On the 
stairs he found himself face to face 
with a gentleman who had red hair, 
and plenty of it, a red face, and 
very seedy attire. Dr. Chacomb 
changed colour, and drew himself 
up to let the other pass. 

‘Hallo! Joe—Joe Chacomb! 
Who the deuce would have thought 
of finding you here ? 

‘1 beg your pardon, Mr.—Mr.— 

‘As if you didn’t know me— 
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Dicky Carew! And what a swell 
you are, Joe! What are you up to 
now? Is it true that you’ve come 
out strong in the pill and powder 
line, and cut your old friends ?’ 

‘I have business of importance, 
Mr. Carew, and must wish you 
good-morning. Have the goodness 
to address me in future by my sur- 
name.’ 

‘I will, Joe—I will. I always do, 
in fact, when an old pal has got up 
in the world. Not that you and I 
were ever exactly pals in the strict 
sense of the word. I don’t think, 
for instance, that I owe you any 
money. But you dave been seen at 
our nightly free-and-easy, Joe—I 
mean, Mr. Chacomb — haven't 
you ?” 

The doctor tried to push past 
him, but his old friend stood on 
the stairs facing him, with one arm 
laid on the stair-rail and the other 
propped against the wall, so that 
it was impossible to get by without 
using violence ; and Dicky looked 
so genial, so glad to see him, 
that Joseph Chacomb became Joe 
again. 

‘Come, Dicky,’ he said, ‘I am 
not best pleased to meet you, be- 
cause I am out of the old set now, 
and cannot be as I was before. 
You understand that, perfectly ?” 

‘Lord bless you, yes! I under- 
stood it in a minute. Can you, in 
those togs, be a pal of mine, while 
Iam in these ? Not to be thought 
of, Joe—I mean Dr. Chacomb. 
And so you’ve got on in the world 
—that’s quite clear. Pride, nowa- 
days, instead of going before a fall, 
comes after a rise. When I rise, 
Dr. Chacomb, we will be haughty 
together.’ 

‘I am doing very well; and you?’ 

‘Life with me,’ said Dicky, ‘ is 
stationary. The stream of time 
flows on without stopping, but 
brings no change to me. Perhaps, 
some day, the world will be sorry 
to think—’ 


With Harp and Crown. 


‘ What are you doing now? Are 
you on any good paper?” 

‘On two admirable papers, if 
they only paid better; and in a 
Hermit’s good graces, if only he 
valued my services higher. Doing 
pretty well, Dr. Chacomb; rising 
steadily, I think.’ 

‘Let me look at you,’ said the 
doctor. ‘Ah, I see. The old 
story, Dicky. I see it in your eyes 
and in your cheeks : it’s telling on 
your nerves. Knock it off. Good- 
morning.’ 

‘Yes, Joe,’ said Dicky, trying to 
intercept him, ‘ I will consider your 
advice, which [ am sure is based 
upon the soundest—’ 

‘ Good-morning, Mr. Carew,’ 
said the doctor, pushing past. 

‘One moment, Mr. Chacomb— 
one word only. At this juncture, 
owing to my aunt in Cumberland 
not having remitted me my rents, 
my editor being away on a holiday, 
and my publishers being, like my- 
self, in temporary embarrassment, 
I should be very much obliged if 
you would lend me half a sove- 
reign. The money shall be repaid 
on Saturday morning at half-past 
ten punctually, and at any spot 
that may be most convenient to 
you to meet me.’ 

The doctor produced the coin 
and handed it to Dicky, who, di- 
rectly he touched it, sprang up the 
steps three at a time. 

Seeing Miss Revel’s door open, 
he looked in. 

‘Good-morning, Miss Revel,’ 
he whispered, with a face like the 
morning sun for redness and for 
smiles. 

‘Is that you, Mr. Carew? 
you going up-stairs ?” 

‘Yes. Are you quite well, Miss 
Revel? Ah! and Miss Adie quite 
well too? Ah!’ 

Then he went a few steps higher 


Are 


u 


He stopped, for a thought struck 
him. 
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He turned round and began ‘I know it is bad for me,’ he 
slowly to descend the stairs. said, with the glass in his hand, 

Then he sped swiftly, so as to ‘but it doesn't do to be always 
give reflection no chance, for the thinking of oneself. It isn’t Chris- 
nearest public-house. tian.’ 


[To be continued. ] 





OPHELIA, 


"NEATH where the lilies on the placid stream, 
Like gems upon Night’s bosom star-like gleam, 
My troubled heart shall rest ; 
And weeping willows bending o’er my tomb 
Shall keep the secret of the silent gloom 
That shrouds my aching breast. 


Stream! thou art warmer than his princely heart, 
Kinder art thou than the cold ruthless part 
So pitiless he plays ; 
Vainly and oft I’ve bent in prayer above, 
But vainly praying for his tardy love 
To cheer my lonely days. 


At early morn I’ve bent the knee in prayer, 

My orisons have filled the twilight air, 
Through all the vanished years ; 

And still a suppliant unanswered, I 

In silence wait his presence to draw nigh, 
And stay the starting tears. 


Yet must I tarry, and unloved repine, 

Still hope ’gainst hope to call the guerdon mine, 
And deem it still afar. 

Mine be the loss, his loss, maybe, but gain ; 

For all too well I love to cause him pain, 
Aught of his life to mar. 


In silence I have loved and worshipped, 

And still in silence will I seek a bed 
Deep in the chilly stream 

Heart-breaking anguish for my sin atone! 

I and my secret e’er shall rest alone 
"Neath where the lilies gleam. 
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De omnibus rebus—et quibus dam 
aliis, may well be set down as 
the subject of these discursive 
papers ; but even this twofold sum 
total often requires eking out with 
the traditional large gooseberry 
when August has well set in. There 
is a general tendency towards lying 
on the sands and throwing pebbles 
into the water, and calling it hard 
work. Men are off to the moors, 
or furbishing their arms for All 
Partridges’ Day, the vigil whereof 
is imminent as we write. The 
marvel is that any should be found 
to read articles during the silly sea- 
son. Why is there notin every year 
a sabbatical month, during which 
both writer and reader should rest ? 
Churches are occasionally shut up 
for repairs when the congregation 
have all gone out of town and the 
clergyman wants a holiday. Do 
the brains of authors, or let us not 
provoke criticism, but say, do the 
pens of authors never need repair? 
Must we—to come round to our 
proper subject—be always zx statu 
guo? Come and talk, good reader. 
That is the best formula for ensur- 
ing an auspicious silence. The 
request to talk at once secures 
reticence. The writer well recol- 
lects standing in conversation at 
the corner ofa street with the lead- 
ing low comedian of a star com- 
pany in a provincial town. A 
small boy, recognising no doubt 
the hero of last night’s screaming 
farce out of his paint, stood staring 
open-mouthed at us, and my little 
friend—most low comedians are 


diminutive—simply said to the 
child, ‘Come and talk.’ He was 
off in a moment, covered with con- 
fusion, and’ our conversation pro- 
gressed as before. 

The talk of the town has un- 
fortunately been the Baker case. 
Unfortunately, because it is diffi- 
cult to calculate the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages at- 
taching to publicity in such matters. 
On the one hand, half the punish- 
ment to a member of the upper 
ten results from the thing becom- 
ing a matter of common gossip. 
Colonel Baker has had his esca- 
pades before, and knew already 
what the inside of a gaol was like ; 
but all this was done or the quiet, 
and the distinguished officers who 
bore testimony to his character 
were not obliged to know about it. 
How truly ignorance is bliss— 
especially for the accused—in such 
acase! On the other hand, when 
the full details of such a case are 
published in the daily papers, and 
laid on the breakfast table for the 
young ladies of the household to 
come down an hour earlier than 
usual and read them, as soon as the 
cook and housemaid have done 
with them, it is as idle to talk 
prudishly of the documents issued 
by the contagious diseases people 
or even the Holywell-street prac- 
titioners as it is to abuse vivisection 
and call angling the gentle craft. 
Izaak Walton was the most pur- 
poseless old vivisector imaginable ; 
and certainly no details in any 
volume that ever issued from Holy- 
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well street could vie with the nau- 
seous particulars of that historic 
railway journey. We cannot help 
thinking that, even in these days 
of special correspondence, some 
via media may be struck out by 
means of which the full enormity 
of such a case should be recognis- 
able only by adults. The rising 
generation are, in all conscience, 
precocious enough without being 
posted up prematurely in such 
matters. But then, again, the fact 
that several similar cases have 
occurred since Colonel Baker’s— 
or rather have been made public ; 
for their occurrence is unhappily 
beyond question—seems to point 
to the desirability of young ladies 
being warned as to the possible 
intentions of chatty Lotharios. 
Without the shadow of attempt to 
assume Cato the Censor, one may 
say that the girl of the period is 
apt to adopt a fast manner with 
men, and men in their turn under- 
stand that manner to mean more 
than perhaps in all cases it is meant 
to do.. Though Colonel Baker 
wisely reserved even so plausible a 
method of defence as this—suppos- 
ing that it really did apply to his 
case—it is certain that some such 
rationale must have occurred to the 
mind of Mr. Justice Brett as a 
man ofthe world. In fact, nothing 
else would excuse the extreme 
mildness of the sentence. Apart 
from the stigma attached to the 
conviction, and (one would venture 
to hope) remorse for the crime that 
led to it, the position ofa first-class 
misdemeanant is far from an un- 
enviable one. Retreats are popular 
amongst another profession just at 
present; and Colonel Baker is 
only undergoing a somewhat pro- 
tracted but by no means ascetic 
retreat in the suburban district of 
Horsemonger-lane. Ifhis pursuits 
are literary, he can write any amount 
of three-volume novels, or the 
autobiography of a first-class mis- 


demeanant. The latter work would 
be sure to sell. As one never 
knows what may happen, it is just 
as well to be familiar with the dis- 
tinctive advantages of being a first- 
class misdemeanant. They are 
summarily given as follows: Had 
he been merely sentenced to im- 
prisonment without ‘hard labour,’ 
he would have been compelled to 
wear the prison dress, eat the prison 
diet, clean his own cell, and per- 
form all the menial offices that a 
hard-labour prisoner would have to 
do; he would even have had to 
employ a portion of his leisure time 
in picking oakum ; he would not 
have been allowed to see any 
of his friends for the first three 
months; and afterwards he could 
only have seen them at intervals of 
three months—within the same 
period he would have been allowed 
to send and to receive only one 
letter. As the sentence now stands 
Colonel Baker is under none of 
these disabilities. He isa ‘first-class’ 
misdemeanant, and is not called 
upon to fulfil any menial duties, or, 
in fact, to do any work whatever. 
He is allowed to wear his own 
clothes, from which, on his com- 
mitment, only such articles as might 
be classed as dangerous were re- 
moved—in this respect differing 
entirely from ordinary prisoners, 
who are completely stripped, and 
everything found on them placed 
in the charge of the prison officials. 
His apartments, instead of the 
ordinary cell, consist of two rooms 
forming a portion of the debtors’ 
infirmary, in the yard attached to 
which he takes exercise. These 
rooms he uses as a sitting-room 
and bed-room, and he is allowed 
to furnish them in any way he 
thinks proper, subject to the ap- 
proval of the governor of the gaol. 
He is not restricted in any way as 
to his diet, being allowed anything 
he may think proper to buy, with 
the exception of liquors, of which 
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he is allowed the alternative of 
either a pint of wine or quart of 
malt liquor in each twenty-four 
hours. He is allowed both to send 
and receive correspondence, the 
only restriction imposed being that 
all letters must pass through the 
hands of the governor. He can 
receive visitors daily between the 
hours of nine and six, with the ex- 
ception of Sundays. He has to 
attend chapel daily at half-past nine, 
but there he is supplied with a pew 
apart from the other prisoners, with 
whom he does not and is not called 
upon to mix in the slightest degree. 
A warder has to be present at all 
interviews between him and his 
friends, unless a visiting justice’s 
order is obtained to the contrary, 
in which case his friends can see 
him in private. He is allowed to 
have any books or papers that are 
not of an objectionable tendency ; 
and, in short, his punishment may 
be said to consist merely in his 
total exclusion from the outside 
world, and in the observance of 
certain rules as to hours that are 
laid down by the prison authorities 
for the proper management of the 
establishment. Should a first-class 
misdemeanant wish to amuse him- 
self during his term of imprison- 
ment by doing any kind of work, 
he may be allowed on application 
to the governor to have at his own 
expense such tools as may be 
necessary, provided that they are 
not considered dangerous. 

One does not care to join ina 
vulgar howl against the partiality 
of the Bench, or unduly to kick a 
man when he is down, but it is 
quite manifest that the whole sting 
is taken out of the punishment 
by this treatment of the offender ; 
an awkward precedent is created, 
by which educated men will ex- 
pect to be treated differently from 
the frofanum vulgus when they get 
into trouble ; and the incorrupti- 
bility of English justice will be 
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more called in question than by 
all the diatribes of Dr. Kenealy, 
aided bythe columns of the Zng/ish- 
man and the bold barons of the 
Magna Charta Association. 

As a pendant to Colonel Baker’s 
case, which appertains to the créme 
de la créme, we have, in the com- 
mercial world, the episode of Alex- 
ander Collie. It is a pitiful story. 
Vulgar ostentatious wealth, for ten 
years bolstered up with accommo- 
dation bills, and ending in forfeiture 
of bail and flight. Did the man 
foresee it all along? We cannot 
help asking that question as we 
look at his palatial residence and 
then glance on one side to see the 
former proprietor figuring in the 
Hue and Cry. There are some of 
us—outsiders to whom these de- 
vious ways of business seem excep- 
tionally intricate—who ask a more 
pertinent question still. Is it all 
a ‘plant’? as they say in certain 
circles where such affairs are car- 
ried on uponasmaller scale. Would 
it be inconvenient to banks and 
merchants alike to have these 
doings investigated too closely, and 
is Alexander Collie spirited away 
in consequence—calmly eating his 
French fare in a first-class restau- 
rant like Milo at Marseilles? It 
is on the cards. It seems utterly 
impossible that a man who has 
been playing such a_ hazardous 
game for so many years should not 
have feathered his nest. But then 
we know that the peasant who 
builds his hut on the slopes of Ve- 
suvius is the very last to expect an 
eruption. Somebody once gave 
out as his ideal of character, in one 
of those pointed antithetical sen- 
tences which probably never were, 
but only might, could, would, or 
should have been uttered, the com- 
bination of the manners of the 
English aristocracy with the morals 
of the English middle class. Credit- 
ing the aristocracy with Colonel 
Baker, though he has no blue blood 
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in him, andalso assigning to the mid- 
dle class, which he so steadily tried 
to ignore, the fugitive Alexander 
Collie, one hardly knows whether 
the epigrammatic summary of char- 
acter will quite hold water. Some 
people, who are ready to discern 
Signs of the Times in everything, 
point out that this vulgar wealth 
along with unbridled lust are among 
the most pertinent signs of the 
closing-in of the dispensation ; if 
they are less inclined to adopt the 
phraseology of the conventicle, they 
will say that these were the chief 
characteristics of decay in the Ro- 
man empire and other great na- 
tions of antiquity. It is probably 
not necessary to consider these 
men typical. Let us hope they 
are conspicuous exceptions. The 
severe measure adopted by the 
Queen in Colonel Baker's case 
takes out of the mouth of objectors 
the assertion that the ‘bioated aris- 
tocracy’ connive at such proceed- 
ings. The royal letter, which vir- 
tually dismissed Colonel Baker 
from the army, was dated the very 
same day that his guilt was deter- 
mined by a jury of his countrymen. 
If he were only now doing his little 
matter of oakum in Horsemonger- 
lane—though no doubt it would 
be ‘torture’ to him—the country 
would be better satisfied ; and be- 
lievers in the Claimant would have 
less opportunity to point the finger 
of scorn at the judicial bench, and 
say, in their own illogical fashion, 
‘Of course he was Sir Roger Tich- 
borne after all.’ The omission of 
hard labour was a grand mistake. 
It has been the custom in these 
papers, as the outward and visible 
sign of their orthodoxy, to begin 
the narrative with episcopal, or if 
possible archiepiscopal utterances. 
The military and commercial ele- 
ments in society seemed on this 
Occasion to have a prior claim ; 
but, though Convocation and the 
House of Lords are both scattered 
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to the winds, the oracles have not 
been dumb. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of Lon- 
don have been addressed, each in 
his turn, by a deputation of dona- 
fide working men who sympathised 
with Mr. Mackonochie. Nothing 
is done now without a dona-fide 
working man. We have had Con- 
servative working men. History 
will yet have to chronicle their 
effect upon the last change of Go- 
vernment. Now we have ritualistic 
working men, and very possibly 
Mr. Gladstone is at this moment 
buried deep in some monastic cell 
forecasting the influence of this 
new element on the Vaticanism of 
the future. This esthetic working 
man seems, in fact, about the very 
‘latest fashion’ in religion. 

In a moment, we could not say 
of weakness, but of accessibility, 
his Grace received these dona-fide 
working men at Lambeth, and 
seems to have had a stormy time 
of it. The following, which formed 
the somewhat abrupt conclusion of 
the interview, may fairly be taken 
as a specimen of the whole. It 
would certainly appear that the 
faith of these ritualistic artisans 
must be a good deal better than 
their manners ; but then they do 
not get the chance of tackling an 
archbishop every day. ‘This scene 
is really ‘ as good as a play.’ 

‘Mr. C. Powel—Your Grace 
must admit the zeal of the clergy. 

‘ His Grace—\ have no doubt 
about the zeal of the clergy, but I 
have about their discretion. I have 
great doubt about their having 
acted wisely, and I think their own 
consciences will prove it when they 
have time to consider the matter. 

‘ The Secretary—We don’t pay 
rioters so much a head, as can be 
proved, to disturb people’s devo- 
tions. Nor do we hire spies as 
Mr. Martin has done. And when 


the churchwardens made a present- 
ment to the Bishop of London as 
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to this, no notice was taken of the 
same by his lordship. Nor do we 
interfere with others who break the 
laws of the Prayer-book in various 
ways. We ask your advice. 

‘ The Archbishop—My advice is, 
both you and the clergy ought to 
obey the law of the Church of 
which you are members, and if you 
put your own private opinions 
against the law you are guilty of 
great impropriety, and I hope and 
trust that on fully considering the 
matter you will be ready willingly 
to obey the decisions of the law of 
the Church of which you are mem- 
bers. It is quite a mistake to say 
it is the law of the State against 
the Church—it is the law of the 
Church interpreted in the regular 
way, according to which ecclesias- 
tical law must be interpreted. 

‘ The Secretary —Your Grace 
does not give us any sympathy. 

* The Archbishop—1 have sym- 
pathy with you in your distress, 
but I cannot feel sympathy with 
you in your disobedience to the 
law. 

* The Secretary—This is a work- 
ing man’s question, and, when the 
working classes of this country be- 
come aware of the manner in 
which their heritage in Church 
matters is being attacked, they 
will rise up, and the Church of 
England, as an established Church, 
will fall. The working men of 
themselves could cause the whole 
fabric to fall about your ears. 

‘ The Archbishop (smiling)—Oh, 
nonsense, nonsense. As to refus- 
ing to receive the Communion 
without these dresses, you show 
little appreciation of the Holy Or- 
dinance which our Lord Himself 
appointed. 

‘ At the close of the proceedings 
his Grace, addressing himself to 
the reporters that represented the 
daily press, said—Of course, this 
will not be made public. 

‘Mr. Powell stated that they 
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could not, under any circumstances, 


’ look at the matter in the light of a 


private interview, and intended to 
publish the whole proceedings, as 
St. Alban’s people had nothing to 
fear from publicity. 

‘His Grace—But this is like 
coming into a gentleman’s house, 
having a private conversation, and 
then publishing it. 

‘ Mr. Powell—We do not look 
at this interview in that light. 

‘The Archbishop—Then take 
your own course. 

‘His Grace did not take formal 
leave of the deputation.’ 

Profiting by the experience of 
his ecclesiastical superior, and with 
a very characteristic display of 
worldly wisdom, the Bishop of Lon- 
don declined to be bearded in his 
den—if one may apply that expres- 
sion to so charming an episcopal 
retreat as riverside Fulham—until 
he should have been made aware 
of the tactics of the enemy. Here 
is the opening fire between the 
bona-fide contingent and the Bishop 
—all so far in the most chivalrous 
suaviter in modo style : 

‘27 Baldwin's-gardens, Holborn, 
‘July 19th, 1875. 

* My Lord Bishop—I am directed 
by the committee to ask your lord- 
ship to name a day (excepting next 
Friday) when you can receive a 
deputation from our body, for the 
purpose of asking your advice and 
assistance upon certain matters con- 
nected with the parish church of 
St. Alban, Holborn, consequent 
upon the suspension of Mr. Mackon- 
ochie.—I am, your lordship’s obe- 
dient servant, 

* CHARLES POWELL, 

* Secretary. 

‘Fulham Palace, S.W., 
‘July 20th, 1875. 

*Sir,— Would you oblige me by 
stating the points on which the St. 
Alban’s Committee request my ad- 
vice ? 

‘The parishioners of any parish. 
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have a right to the advice of the 
Bishop on any matter of difficulty 
on which he is competent to give 
it ; but if it is a matter of difficulty, 
it is important that he should have 
time to consider it ; or if it should 
prove to be something about which 
he is not competent to advise, it 
would be only wasting the time of 
a deputation to ask them to see 
him.—I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, J. Lonpon. 
‘Mr. C. Powell,’ 


This preliminary skirmishing 
went on for some time in a gradual 
but perceptible crescendo, when it 
culminated in an episcopal crusher, 
which really seems to be nothing 
more than an assertion of common 
sense. ‘I cannot make law,’ says 
the Bishop, ‘nor unmake it; and 
he adds : 

‘I readily admit the right of 
parishioners to have access to their 
Bishop in order to state any griev- 
ance which it may be in his power 
to remove, or to ask any advice 
which they may be prepared to 
follow ; but after considering the 
points which the committee pro- 
pose to bring before me, and after 
reading the report in the Church 
Times (which I may assume to be 
correct) of the interview which 
your deputation had with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, I can no 
longer entertain any hope that a 
meeting between us could have 
any practical use. I must add that 
Iam unable to admit the right of 
parishioners or others who profess 
to come to the Bishop for counsel 
to bring with them reporters for the 
public press, and thus to turn a 
private interview into a public de- 
monstration.’ 

So much for the crushing ; then 
comes the common sense : 

* I will only add, in reply to your 
one practical question, “‘ Where are 
we to get the Holy Communion ?” 
that you have precisely the same 
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right to have the sacraments ad- 
ministered to you by yourincumbent 
as have the twenty thousand other 
congregations of the Church of 
England. Your clergymen tell you 
rightly that dress and posture are 
not essential to the validity of the 
sacraments ; and though you may 
prefer, from taste and habit, and 
long association with sacred things, 
a more ornamental ritual, you may 
have, without any hindrance or 
difficulty, the Holy Communion, 
celebrated with the same seemly 
rites which have sufficed for tens of 
thousands of the most saintly sons 
and daughters of the Church of 
England, who have sought and ob- 
tained in that Holy Sacrament, thus 
administered, the remission of their 
sins, the strength and refreshment 
of their soul’s life, and all other 
benefits of the Passion of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.—I am, 
sir, your faithful servant, 


‘J. Lonpon. 
* Mr. Charles Powell,’ 


Mr. Powell winds up the cam- 
paign on behalf of the dona-fide 
crusaders with a raking shot which 
is quite equal in its way to the 
archiepiscopal bombshell which 
concluded the Lambeth affair : 


‘ My lord, it is useless to prolong 
this correspondence. We must ac- 
cept your refusal to see us, and, 
while regretting the decision you 
have come to, beg most respect- 
fully to protest against the course 
your lordship has, in the exercise of 
your power, thought fit to pursue 
towards our committee, represent- 
ing, as we do, 525 donajide pa- 
rishioners. 

‘With all due respect, my lord, 
I am, your lordship’s obedient ser- 
vant, CHARLES POWELL, 

‘ Secretary.’ 

The most characteristic utterance 
on this most exuberant subject, 
however (which beguiles one into 
the use of paste and scissors even 
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more than is usual in mid-August), 
is by Mr. Stuart, of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s, Munster-square. Time 
was when Mr. Stuart was looked 
upon as ‘High,’ though he has 
been long since left behind in the 
aspiring flights of modern Ritual- 
ism. He has had his passages of 
arms with previous bishops too; 
but now—so rapid are the muta- 
tions in war, love, and theology— 
he comes forward as the champion 
of Bishop Jackson. He says: 

‘ [hope I shall not be considered 
an adulator of Bishops if, in view 
ofthis Mackonochie matter, I write 
a line to express my thanks to the 
present Bishop of London for the 
free toleration, for the kind and 
courteous personal treatment I 
have always met with from him. 
I believe his own sympathies and 
convictions are dead against me, 
for we use lights, incense, and vest- 
ments here; nay more, we some- 
times trot out into the streets with 
surplices and banners on Sundays, 
and sing hymns there “ sub Jove 
Srigido,” which “ the common people” 
join in “ gladly.” The Bishop of 
London has never been odéiged to 
interfere here, and he has never 
done it; he has never acted the 
part of a scold and a worry, or 
meddled in matters which he might 
fairly let alone; but if he was 
obliged to interfere, he would of 
course do so, and he would do it 
in accordance with his own convic- 
tions—how could he, as an honest 
man, do otherwise ?” 

He is, in fact, a Christian Ga- 
maliel of the nineteenth century. 
Witness the burden of his letter : 

‘Surely Mr. Mackonochie’s ex- 
periment deserves fair play. If it 
commends itself—in part at least 
—to the better-informed sense of 
Englishmen, it will, so far, assimi- 
late with all old-fashioned Church- 
of-England customs, and elevate 
and improve our Eucharistic ser- 
vice, which is Mr. Mackonochie’s 
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object, I suppose; if it does not 
commend itself to the common 
sense of the Church, then, as soon 
as it has once had its full swing, 
and not before, it will die away—it 
will drop off like a tadpole’s tail, 
and leave the body as strong and 
well as ever. Let the experiment 
have fair play ; it is made in good 
faith and good will, at the cost of 
much personal labour to the clergy 
and others. Why are we always 
sO eager to PUT DOWN something ? 
I must apologise to Mr. Mackono- 
chie for my seeming impertinence 
in thus using his name ; but, under 
the circumstances, I take it to be 
public property. What I say is— 
Let him alone—tlet him alone.’ 

Of course, the irrepressible Arch- 
deacon Denison must have his 
say on this subject. The proverb 
he takes up is the cu dono of 
persecution. He asks pertinently 
enough : 

‘What do our Church Association 
friends and their followers propose 
to themselves to take by their 
move? If people who have left a 
church because of “ritual” come 
back when some of it has been got 
rid of, it will only be to hear the 
doctrine of which the “ritual” is 
an exponent more frequently in- 
sisted upon by so many of the 
clergy as shall find it possible to 
continue to minister. If they do 
not come back, they will have 
robbed their clergyman and fel- 
low-parishioners without in any 
respect helping themselves. Of 
course they might say that their 
object is not so much to get rid of 
some parts of the “ritual” as to 
expel from their cures those clergy 
who cannot abandon such parts. 
Well, suppose the prosecution to 
issue, after this fashion, in perse- 
cution—cui bono }—a great deal of 
the ritual will remain for the next 
incumbent, and all the doctrine.’ 

One fails quite to see the mar- 
tyrdom that has been undergone 
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by Mr. Mackonochie. He has been 
suspended for six weeks, but quite 
as a first-class misdemeanant in 
ecclesiastical matters. He would 
probably have taken that amount 
of holiday in any case; and im- 
mediately on his return we read in 
the Guardian: ‘The Holy Com- 
munion was administered at St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, on Sunday, by 
Mr. Mackonochie, in a coloured 
chasuble and with lights burning 
on the altar. The curates, it is 
said, did not assist in the celebra- 
tion, possibly out of respect to 
their licences.’ He also had the 
opportunity, which he exercised to 
its very fullest extent, of taking it 
out of the Bishop of London, not 
indeed in a donaide interview, but 
in a very long letter. In it occurs 
the following remarkable passage : 

‘Your lordship’s demands, al- 
though in some points greatly ex- 
ceeding the decrees of the Court, 
were without question minutely 
obeyed by the St. Alban’s clergy. 
But fo minister the Holy Sacrament 
of the Eucharist was impossible,even 
if your lordship had asked it of 
them, when they could only do so 
standing at the north end with no 
priestly vestment—with a surplice 
only, not even a stole.’ 

This is an assertion of the vital 
connection between ritual and doc- 
trine which I do not remember to 
have seen before. In fact, unless 
I greatly mistake, Mr. Stanton in 
the pulpit directly and very strongly 
repudiated such necessary connec- 
tion. His words, as I recollect 
them, were so very pointed that I 
am afraid to quote from memory ; 
and I purposely risk the imputation 
of egotism by putting my remarks 
at this point in the first person sin- 
gular, because I have from time to 
time won expressions of approval 
in the columns of the Church Times 
(though I am warned that it has 
‘no great admiration’ for me), be- 
cause I recognised that the ritual- 
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istic movement went deeper down 
than mere esthetics. I speak now 
in conscious ignorance, and I hope 
with due modesty, when I say, in 
reference to this passage in Mr. 
Mackonochie’s letter, that I had 
no idea it went so deep as this. 
Is it possible that any necessary 
vital connection between vestments 
and sacramental grace is here in- 
tended? If not, the words are 
surely misleading. No one with 
any right feeling would willingly 
say a single word calculated to give 
offence on a subject where there 
ought to be before all charity ; but 
it is difficult to avoid thinking that 
this question is assuming somewhat 
of a materialistic shape; and to 
plain unsophisticated people, per- 
haps imperfectly educated in theo- 
logical refinements, it does seem 
strange that a disputant in a Church 
paper, arguing on this very subject 
of Vestments and Doctrine, quotes, 
as opposed to the materialistic view, 
the following lines, which seem 
rather to tell in favour of it : 
‘Sumit unus, sumunt mille : 
Quantum isti tantum ille ; 
Nec sumptus consumitur. 
Sumunt boni, sumunt mali : 
Sorte tamen inzequali, 
Vitze, vel interitis, 
Mors est malis, vita bonis ; 
Vide paris sumptionis 
Quam sit dispar exitus, 


Manet tamen Christus fofus 
Sub utrAque specie.’ 


But there are martyrs on the 
other side too. The Public Wor- 
ship Bill is proving itself, as those 
of us who saw a little farther than 
others into the millstone thought it 
would prove, a two-edged sword. 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs only has 
one side of the story ; Catholic and 
Protestant blood flowed equally at 
the time of the great ‘schism; and 
so too now, there is a wail on both 
sides, though the apparatus of 
torture be no more cruel than 
Purchas judgments and rubrical 
strictness. 
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‘ The Rev. P. F. Eliot, the Evan- 
gelical vicar of Holy Trinity, Bourne- 
mouth, has announced to his 
parishioners a series of alterations 
he thinks necessary, in his services, 
to put himself in accordance with 
the Public Worship Regulation Bill. 
1. Baptism in the public services. 
2. The use of the whole of the 
Office at evening communions. 3. 
The invariable reading of the longer 
Exhortation to communicants. 4. 
The use of the Prayer for the Church 
Militant. 5. The wearing of a sur- 
plice when the sermon forms part 
of the Communion Office. 6. The 
first part of the Service for Matri- 
mony to be read in the body of the 
church. 7. Public catechising on 
Sunday afternoons in the church. 
8. The observance of the eves of 
holy-days. It cannot for one mo- 
ment be contended, says Mr. Eliot, 
that any one of these changes in the 
very least degree militates against 
Evangelical principles and doc- 
trines. He does not propose to 
have daily services, because he has 
always considered that the altered 
circumstances of modern days con- 
stitute, in most cases, a “reasonable 
hindrance.”’ 

Then some other despondent 
gentleman in a snug country par- 
sonage sits down and writes another 
wobegone letter in the de profundis 
style, and points out certain rubrics 
which really, in the words of an 
ecclesiastical Dundreary, no fellah 
can keep. So there is a wail on 
both sides, and between the two 
stands serenely the Broad Church- 
man, quoting the ‘Suave mari 
magno,’ &c., and marvelling how 
all but muscular Christians hate 
one another. 

Outside the charmed circle, 
though closely connected with it 
still, and by episcopal bands too, 
the Owston Ferry case has advanced 
a stage. Sir Robert Phillimore, as 
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Dean of the Court of Arches, con- 
firms the decision of Chancellor 
Phillimore of Lincoln. A Wesleyan 
minister is not ‘reverend,’ and may 
be consistently, if not courteously, 
addressed by a bishop therefore as 
‘Mr.’ So-and-so, Wesleyan preacher. 
Of course, as it has been said, 
‘His Eminence’ Cardinal Manning 
would, on the same principle, ad- 
dress the Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Lincoln as ‘ Mr. Christopher 
Wordsworth, Protestant parson ;’ 
but is the precedent worth follow- 
ing? The matter, however, will 
not stop here. The ‘ Methodies’ 
have lots of money and plenty of 
pluck, and so it will go to the Privy 
Council. So runs on the unseemly 
quarrel around the grave of poor 
Annie, ‘safe sheltered from the 
storms of life.’ The peroration of 
Sir Robert’s lengthy judgment is 
characteristic, and open to criticism 
from more than one point of view. 

It has been suggested that the 
title of‘reverend’ should be disused, 
as altogether meaningless and with- 
out authority, the words priest or 
deacon being subjoined to the 
name of Anglican clergy. In fact, 
Sir Robert Phillimore himself points 
out that ‘George Edward Smith, 
clerk, or vicar,’ would be the pro- 
per appellation of the incumbent 
who was so tenacious in this mat- 
ter. By all means let us abandon 
a title which none of us can 
claitn. 

The Rock, in its capacity of the 
leading comic, is aiming at that 
compressed form of wit so trium- 
phantly attained by Punch in its 
celebrated advice to young men 
about to marry: ‘Don’t.’ An- 
nouncing the election of the author 
of Unorthodox London to a Sunday 
afternoon lectureship, it appends 
the interjection, ‘ Oh, fie!) Who 
does not know how much is implied 
in an elderly spinster’s ‘Oh, fie’? 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MRS. ERSKINE’S CHURCH. 


WHEN Katharine Erskine had that 
interview with her cousin Albina, in 
which she endeavoured to press 
upon her the all-importance of 
breaking her engagement with Lewis 
Harding, she was quite as angry 
with her friend, the Rev. Sir John 
Vine, as with Lewis Harding him- 
self. 

She was angry with Lewis be- 
cause she could not make him see 
that her brother, Marcus Borodaile, 
in marrying Margaret Luxton, was 
likely to bring social extinction 
upon himself, and by reason of his 
refusing to exercise his kind offices 
upon her wild brother’s folly in 
this matter, believing as she did 
that Marcus might be guided by 
the counsels of his friend, although 
he angrily rejected her own; but 
she was angry with the Rev. Sir 
John Vine for very different causes. 
It is difficult to say which of the 
two gentlemen at the time moved 
her wrath the most. 

It may be remembered that it 
was one of Katharine Erskine’s 
most dearly cherished purposes, 
when the happy news was made 
known to her that, after long and 
weary years, she might anticipate 
the joy of being a mother— the 
mother, possibly, of a son, for whom 
vast wealth was amassed—to erect 
and endow a church. In no other 
way could she manifest her grati- 
tudeto Heaven. Thischurchshould 
be no common building: money 
and taste should be lavished upon 
it with a munificent hand; it should 


represent, in short, all Katharine 
Erskine had conceived as being 
desirable in a place whose object 
was so high and so holy. And 
when her bitter disappointment 
came, when she knew that she was 
forbidden the hope of being a mo- 
ther, Katharine did not abandon 
the purpose by which she had so 
long been influenced. 

She still clung to it. It seemed 
to her that she would be offering 
dishonour to Heaven were she to 
forget her resolve, even after her 
grievous disappointment. She de- 
termined therefore to carry it out 
still. Perhaps it was some time 
before all her former fervour in the 
matter arose, but in due course she 
felt the old impulse stirring in her. 

Dreading lest Theodore should 
object to it, she was careful to say 
nothing to him at present: she 
feared his sarcasms, possibly his 
oaths; but though she trembled 
at the prospect of the humour with 
which he should greet her propo- 
sal, she did not for an instant re- 
linquish her self-imposed task. Her 
married life had consisted ina great 
measure of trembling before Theo- 
dore and of opposing him. In 
many encounters she had come off 
successfully, in others she had been 
worsted. In this Katharine had the 
assistance of a conscience sharp- 
ened keenly by the nature of the 
object before her. 

But before she even mention- 
ed the matter to her husband, she 
had taken several measures neces- 
sary for its accomplishment. She 
had chosen a site for the erection 
of the church; she had sketched 
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the plans ; and she had engaged, 
or half engaged, an architect to 
superintend the erection of the 
building. That the building alone 
would cost a great deal of money, 
she was informed ; but she had 
made up her mind to this fact ; 
the only rock a-head was Theo- 
dore. One evening, late in the 
summer, Katharine opened her 
mind to him. 

Dinner was over. Husband and 
wife were in their drawing-room. 
Theodore had been unwontedly 
amiable for several days. The 
time seemed to be favourable for 
Katharine Erskine to speak out. 

‘You don’t mind my smoking here, 
do you?’ asked Theodore. 

‘Not at all, dear Theodore ; 
smoke, by all means,’ said Katha- 
rine, feeling pleased both with his 
manner and his question. 

And Theodore began smoking. 

‘You might play something,’ he 
said. Oh, most rare demand on 
his part! ‘Something lively, you 
know, nothing deep or ecclesiasti- 
cal.’ 

‘I will play what you like,’ an- 
swered his wife, rising and going to 
the piano. ‘Mrs. Gambier lent me 
some music this afternoon ; some- 
thing I am sure you will like—Of- 
fenbach’s—and I'll play it.’ 

‘Yes, that will suit,’ answered 
Theodore, lying back comfortably 
in his easy-chair. ‘When you hear 
Offenbach, you never think you are 
at church ; and, Katharine, the music 
you play generally gives one the no- 
tion that he will soon hear the Zz 
Deum! Ah, that’s it; play on; it 
suits me.’ 

Noxious as Offenbach’s music 
was to Katharine Erskine, she play- 
ed this selection willingly enough 
now, and like a master. It seemed 
to her that it had received its in- 
spiration from the infernal regions ; 
but she played it with an uncom- 
mon liveliness and spirit. Theo- 
dore nodded his head and smiled. 
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Theodore was by no means con- 
stitutionally light-hearted ; indeed, 
perhaps a gloomier man was never 
born ; but he liked this kind of 
music as much as he liked any- 
thing. 

‘Egad !’ he cried, when his wife 
stopped in her task for a minute, 
‘that’s splendid, that’s capital ; 
let us hear some more of it, Kate. 
It doesn’t give me the blues.’ 

Poor Katharine Erskine played 
on, sadly as it went against the 
grain for her to do so ; she played, 
indeed, until her husband told her 
she might stop. By this time she 
thought she must have brought 
Theodore into a suitable frame of 
mind to hear, with tolerable equani- 
mity, the matter she was so solicit- 
ous to bring before him. 

‘Thanks, Kate,’ he cried, with 
genuine gratitude in his voice. 

‘Theodore,’ said Katharine, after 
a long pause. 

‘Eh? 

Then she came to his side, and 
took his hand. 

‘ Theodore, I have something to 
say to you; and you must not be 
angry with me. . You know how 
much I love you—how anxious I 
am to promote your happiness; 
and I’ve been thinking very much 
of late—’ 

‘Eh? 

‘We are very well off,’ she con- 
tinued ; ‘indeed, we are rich; and 
you may have heard me say or 
hint that I should like to build a 
church and endow it. I intended 
this should be a thank-offering for 
a child, if I had one; but Heaven 
denied me that gift.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ answered Theodore 
irritably, ‘so it is no use being 
thankful.’ 

‘Theodore, don’t say that!’ cried 
Katharine ; ‘I feel I ought to do 
this quite as much as I felt it be- 
fore ; and I hope you will give me 
your countenance. We can afford 
a few thousands, Think of uncle 
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Northbrooke’s legacy! I am con- 
vinced that it is my duty to do 
something for the Church’—she 
was now speaking with more ear- 
nestness—‘and if I do not yield to 
this conviction, I shall be guilty of 
almost mortal sin. I ask you not 
to go against me in this matter, 
but to give me your assistance; for 
though I could not turn my hand 
back from the plough now, I would, 
of course, rather have your co- 
operation and favour than not. 
Pray do not be angry with me; it 
will be grievous for me if you are ; 
but say that you do not disapprove 
of what I have done; for I have 
already taken measures to—’ 

‘What! cried Theodore; ‘al- 
ready taken measures? What the 
deuce do you mean ?” 

‘I mean that I have made some 
preliminary arrangements, The 
site for the church is chosen, and 
I have had some correspondence 
with an architect.’ 

‘ Have you?’ said Theodore, ris- 
ing ; ‘then you must not have any 
more correspondence with an ar- 
chitect. Building a church, indeed! 
Who wants anotherchurch? I'll be 
hanged, Katharine, if I put up with 
any nonsense of this sort.’ 

* You ought to remember, Theo- 
dore,’ cried Mrs. Erskine, a good 
deal taken aback by reason of this 
sudden change in her husband’s 
humour, ‘ that the money I purpose 
spending is my own money—that 
my uncle Ambrose left it to me.’ 

‘But Ido not seewhy you should 
waste it,’ said Theodore sharply. 

‘Waste it ! To devote it to such 
a purpose is not to waste it.’ 

‘I shall set my face against it, and 
prevent your folly, if I can possibly 
do so,’ her husband went on; and 
then he threw his cigar angrily in- 
to the fire. ‘I do not know ex- 
actly whether the terms of your 
uncle’s will allow you to deal with 
the money which is not vested in 
trustees, but I shall soon ascertain. 
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I will see Sir John Vine at once. 
I know /e won’t sanction such non- 
sense, though he is a clergyman: 
he knows the value of money too 
well. Church - building, indeed ! 
And pray how many thousands were 
you going to throw away ?” 

‘Even if my uncle’s will gives 
you control over the money, you 
have no right to interfere with me,’ 
said Mrs. Erskine, trembling with 
passion. 

‘I have my own views on that 
matter,’ observed Mr. Erskine. His 
wife stared and frowned at him. 
‘ There, there, Kate ; none of that.’ 

‘You must not gainsay me in 
this,’ said Mrs. Erskine, still frown- 
ing. 

* Why, pray ? Such folly I never 
heard of. No, no, Kate ; this freak 
won’t do.’ 

‘You are controlling me when 
you have no right to control me.’ 

‘Surely a husband may prevent 
awife from making a fool of herself!’ 

‘You shall not prevent me! I 
have long, long resolved upon do- 
ing this.’ 

The husband burst into a loud 
mocking laugh. 

‘ Theodore!’ she cried in a voice 
of passion ; but by this time Theo- 
dore was leaving the room. He 
saw the threatened storm, and fled 
from it. 

Humiliation, regret, anger, and 
self-will passed almost simultane- 
ously through her heart! Katharine 
did not know how much power the 
law gave her, but feared that her 
husband might find himself in the 
position to exercise control over 
her movements. Katharine was 
deeply moved to rebel against him ; 
she looked frowningly at the door 
through which he had passed. But 
how would her rebellion against 
him end? As it always did: in 
piteous submission, tears, and anxi- 
ous prayers to be taken into his fa- 
vour again? No, she resolved that 
there should be no such submission 
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now. ‘Theodore did not care for 
her—evidences enough came be- 
fore Katharine to satisfy her on 
this sorrowful point ; she would not 
yield therefore, if it were at all pos- 
sible for her to hold her own. For 
the cause in which she was so deeply 
interested made it incumbent upon 
her to show no foolish surrender ; 
it forbade her to have regard to her- 
self, her own feelings, her own in- 
terests. 

The next day Mr. Erskine visited 
Bexton Rectory. ‘Theodore had 
no doubt whatever as to the light 
in which the matter would be re- 
garded by that excellent man of 
business, the Rev. Sir John Vine. 

‘Really, Mr. Erskine, this is very 
distressing,’ said Sir John, when 
Theodore had made known his 
grievance. Sir John had been eat- 
ing two or three nectarines during 
the recital of Mr. Erskine’s griev- 
ance. ‘I hope Mrs. Erskine may be 
brought to see the extreme folly of 
this proceeding. Her uncle’s will, I 
regret to say, gives her power to deal 
with this part of her fortune, and if 
she is set upon spending money in 
church-building, neither you nor I 
can legally prevent her. Take a 
nectarine ? 

‘Thanks, no; fruit don’t agree 
with me, I wish it did, answered 
Theodore ; ‘ but I hope you will say 
something to her.’ 

‘I will certainly do so. Is she, 
however, not more likely to listen 
to your advice than to mine?” 

‘No, hang it. And do you mean 
that she can throw away several 
thousand pounds en this scheme ?” 

‘I do.’ 

‘It’s a shame.’ 

‘It’s a pity.’ 

‘I expect it will end in a row, 
but I can’t help that,’ said Mr. Ers- 
kine ; ‘ I'll do all I can to stop her.’ 

‘And I will add my persuasion 
to yours,’ said Sir John, pushing 
the plate of nectarines away and 
wiping his lips. ‘How sad that 
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people do not better understand the 
value of money! There was her 
cousin Albina Northbrooke, who 
threw away a fortune after Mr. 
Harding’s invention—about as wise 
a proceeding as it is of your wife to 
throw away money on church-build- 
ing! It is monstrous that money 
should be wasted—monstrous! But 
a self-willed woman, Mr. Erskine, 
is a hard nut to crack. I will walk 
back with you and see your wife.’ 

This interview took place several 
days before Mr. Bevington and Sir 
Marcus Borodaile saw Sir John 
Vine. 

When Theodore Erskine and his 
friend entered Bexton Place they 
heard the sounds of the organ peal- 
ing through the house. Mrs. Ers- 
kine was playing in her oratory. 

‘Talk about churches,’ laughed 
Theodore disagreeably, ‘ this house 
is almost as dullas one when my 
wife is playing those chants.’ 

* Come, come, Mr. Erskine,’ Sir 
John expostulated ; ‘you forget that 
Iamaclergyman. And your wife 
plays admirably.’ 

Theodore shrugged his shoulders 
and made a wry face. 

‘ Tell your mistress,’ he said toa 
passing servant, ‘that the Rev. Sir 
John Vine is here, and wishes to 
see her.’ 

‘We must try the suaviter in 
modo with Mrs. Erskine,’ suggested 
Sir John, as they entered the draw- 
ing-room. ‘ You know—excuse me 
—that she has a temper.’ 

‘A devil of a temper,’ observed 
Theodore. 

Sir John laughed softly, and went 
on. ‘This we must bear in mind. 
I shall of course do justice to the 
—ahem !—nobleness of her inten- 
tions, while explaining that such a 
measure as she contemplates is not 
necessary. Ah, Mrs. Erskine’ — 
Katharine had just entered, with 
no sweetness upon her dark face 
and heavy brow—‘how do you do?” 

She held out her hand toSirJohn, 
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giving him a curt good-morning. 
Glancing angrily at her husband, 
she sat down. 

* How sorry I am that we inter- 
rupted you whilst you were playing 
so charmingly !’ said Sir John in his 
sweetest voice, and bending to- 
wards her in his most gracious man- 
ner. ‘ I think I recognised Palestri- 
na, did I not? It is always a great 
delight for me to hear you play.’ 

‘I suppose my husband has 
brought you to see me on a subject 
I mentioned to him last night,’ ob- 
served Mrs. Erskine coldly, and 
quite indifferent to Sir John’s com- 
pliments. ‘When I spoke to him 
upon this subject I was unaware 
that my uncle’s will gave me adso- 
Jute power to deal with a portion of 
my property. This morning I have 
satisfied myself that it does.’ 

‘Oh, how did you find that out?” 
cried Theodore, feeling that he was 
losing ground. 

‘In your absence I drove over 
to Torchester, and saw Mr. Albert 
Northbrooke, who was likely, I 
thought, to havea copy of myuncle’s 
will. I ascertained from him what 
my position is.’ 

‘The devil you did! said her 
husband. 

* Yes, Mrs. Erskine,’ said Sir John 
most pleasantly, and gently holding 
up a hand; for he saw a storm 
brewing on Theodore’s face, and 
desired to still it, ‘you have cor- 
rectly stated your position. You 
can invest or spend this part of 
your fortune as you choose. I think 
you will do me the justice of be- 
lieving,’ Sir John continued, ‘that 
there is no one who contributes 
more regard to the interests and 
welfare of the Church than myself. 
As far as lies in my power, I have 
always advanced them. If, there- 
fore, I dissent from you, you will 
understand that I do so on good 
grounds. Most of all let me assure 
you that I sympathise in your gener- 
ous desire to advance the spiritual 
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interests of the neighbourhood by 
the plan you have conceived ; but 
at the same time I am at a loss to 
see that such measures as you con- 
template are at all necessary.’ And 
Sir John Vine smiled his sweetest 
upon Katharine Erskine. It was 
lost upon her, as were his words. 

‘Painful as it is for me to oppose 
my husband in this matter,’ Mrs. 
Erskine made answer, not at once, 
‘I cannot conscientiously go back 
from my intention. But there are 
times whenall one’s interests—one’s 
dearest interests—must fall before 
the claims of something higher than 
one’s individual likings and sympa- 
thies. I cannot neglect to carry 
out my intentions now.’ 

‘Then you will make me very 
angry, Katharine,’ cried her hus- 
band. ‘The church is not needed ; 
Sir John Vine says so. If you 
throw this money away I shall never 
forget it. Pray for once hear rea- 
son.’ 

Glancing at her husband, Mrs. 
Erskine saw signs of anger in his 
cold face which she had rarely seen 
before. Angrily as he had been ac- 
customed to regard her at times, 
there was a malice in his face 
now which almost made her trem- 
ble. 

‘I am sure,’ said Sir John in his 
most persuasive accents, ‘ that Mrs. 
Erskine will see with me in the 
end. If the church were needed, I 
should be the first to say Build it ; 
but Bexton is well supplied as to 
its spiritual wants, and if you build 
a church, there will be no congre- 
gation to occupy it. The Dissenters 
are already very numerous, almost 
as numerous as church-goers. You 
won't win them, Mrs. Erskine. You 
will really be only throwing your 
money away.’ 

‘I wonder you should say so, 
Sir John, when you know what my 
object is,’ cried Mrs. Erskine pas- 
sionately. 

‘You hear what Sir John has 
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said,’ remarked Theodore. ‘ Every 
one will say you are crazy if you do 
this thing. After what Sir John has 
told you I shall be justified in being 
angry with you, and angry I shall 
be, I can tell you; it will be some 
time before I get over it; the church 
will be built and consecrated—ha ! 
ha !—long first.’ 

‘You are both against me!’ 
cried Mrs. Erskine. 

Her husband’s words cut her to 
the heart. He would not forgive 
her. And how hard it would be 
for her to remain out of his favour! 
And yet it seemed to her that she 
must not give way, even under the 
threat of his displeasure. 

‘You see exactly how the case 
stands, Mrs. Erskine,’ said Sir 
John. 

‘I do,’ she replied shortly, dart- 
ing him an angry glance from her 
black eyes. 

How she hated Sir John to-day! 
For some while he had been 
slipping out of her favour; he was 
quite out of it now. 

‘I never yet heard a clergyman 
until to-day—except one who had 
lost all respect for himself—deny 
the propriety of church-building,’ 
said Mrs. Erskine. ‘I can’t help 
saying that lam shocked—shocked 
beyond measure at what you have 
had the hardihood to tell me, Sir 
John. I shall begin to think your 
enemies are right—that your heart 
is not in your work; and in 
short—’ 

‘My dear madam,’ said Sir 
John, with a smile, ‘what would 
be the advantage of building a 
church in the desert of Sahara, or 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean ? 
Pardon me,’ he added; ‘I am 
really giving you sound advice. I 
wish I was not called upon to 
thwart you.’ 

Mrs. Erskine said no more. A 
frown settled heavily on her face. 
They saw she meant to be silent. 

‘She will abandon the church- 
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building,’ said Sir John to Theo- 
dore a few minutes afterwards, as 
he was leaving the house. 

‘I don’t know. She’s hard to 
turn,’ was Mr. Erskine’s reply. 
‘ Now, Kate,’ he said, on his return 
to his wife, ‘I hope you are not 
so set upon the church scheme ?” 

His wife started up, and cried 
vehemently: ‘You hamper me, 
you thwart me in every way. I 
know I am wrong in yielding to 
you ; but you say you will not for- 
give me unless I do. Oh, it is 
hard ; it is very hard! For years 
I have loved you—loved you, cold, 
indifferent as you are; and now 
you stand in my way when I am 
anxious to do what I believe is a 
duty, and threaten me with more 
disfavour, coldness, and anger. 
Theodore! Theodore! my life 
is very bitter—very bitter. You 
have no heart, you have no care 
for me; and yet I am foolish 
enough to obey you, even against 
my conscience—yes, even against 
my conscience.’ 

And then Mrs. Erskine burst 
into hysterical tears. 

These were disagreeable to The- 
odore ; but they were not so bad 
as spending money in church- 
building. 

Hot was Mrs. Erskine’s anger 
against Sir John Vine. Hotter 
and hotter it grew, until she made 
that discovery of his relationship 
to Lewis Harding. In the inter- 
view with Albina Northbrooke her 
heart was as much set against Sir 
John Vine as against Lewis. Griev- 
ous, therefore, was her disappoint- 
ment by reason of what Albina 
did. What could Katharine say 
now? Katharine had read the 
story but once, and this once very 
hastily. The letters and papers 
destroyed, what power was there 
left in her hands for working mis- 
chief? She felt her impotence. 
It was for a time a maddening 
thought; but she said nothing. 
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Lewis and Sir John might both 
laugh at her wild story. More 
moody, more irritable she became. 

Her brother was going to marry 
Margaret Luxton; her cousin, 
Lewis Harding. She could pre- 
vent neither marriage. Katharine 
Erskine, even with Theodore a 
little more considerate—because 
he had got his way—found life the 
pain, the perplexity, the irritation, 
which she had always found it 
hitherto. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


LEWIS AND MR. ALBERT NORTH- 
BROOKE. 


Lewis HARDING was at this time 
not altogether easy in his mind. 
He was engaged to Albina North- 
brooke; but he was again and 
again forced to think of his pre- 
vious engagement to Norah Lane, 
and it must be admitted, too, with 
regret. Lewis could not say that 


Albina had entirely won his heart, 
although he tried more than once 
to persuade himself that she had 


done so. He liked her; it was 
impossible for him to do other- 
wise. But so evident was her 
passion for him — so_ earnest 
and so profound—that it seemed 
a wrong on his part that he 
should not respond to it in a 
similar spirit. And it especially 
so appeared when he satisfied 
himself, or tried to satisfy himself, 
that Norah cared for him no 
longer. For, of course, Norah 
cared for him no longer, or the 
letter she wrote to him in reply 
to the one he had written on the 
day of his disaster would have 
shown more regret at their altered 
relationship than he affected to 
see in it. Norah was won over to 
the side of Sir John Vine. What 
more natural? All her late inter- 
views with him had shown that 
she had changed towards Lewis ; 
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and why should she have changed if 
Sir John had not succeeded in wean- 
ing her affections from Harding ? 

Therefore was Harding indig- 
nant with himself, because his 
heart still inclined to Norah, and 
he could not feel as he wished to 
feel towards Albina Northbrooke. 

At times he was very depressed. 
He saw now wherein his mistakes 
lay. Had he been more patient, 
his invention would not have 
failed. This was clear to him. 
All his disasters, and his present 
unhappy position, arose from this 
one fault — impatience, against 
which he had been warned more 
than once by well-wishing friends. 
But while he was enabled to dis- 
cern all this, he did not see that 
the same fault had been con- 
spicuous in his conduct with Norah 
Lane. A little more patience 
here, and Lewis would not have 
committed his present mistake ; he 
would not have accused Norah in 
his heart of being indifferent to 
him. Altogether Lewis Harding 
was in a sad plight. 

Suddenly breaking in on his 
gloom and dissatisfaction came 
the strange news from his friend 
Mr. Bevington that he was, com- 
paratively speaking, a rich man. 
A large sum of money—many 
thousands of pounds—was paid 
to his account at a London bank 
before he knew anything of the 
circumstance. Mr. Bevington did 
the best he could to account for 
his being in a position to hand 
over such a sum to Harding, but 
refused to satisfy Harding’s very 
natural curiosity on the subject. 

‘The money is rightly given,’ 
he said quietly to Lewis,—‘ a debt 
justly due to you.’ 

* But, Mr. Bevington—’ 

‘ Ask no questions, for I can give 
no other answer. Only turn it to 
the best account.’ 

Vain was it for Lewis Harding 
to attempt to ascertain any further 

U 
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particulars; Mr. Bevington reso- 
lutely closed his mouth. 

To Lewis, for many days, the 
possession of the money seemed 
like a dream. He was indepen- 
dent; but his independence had 
come too late, for Norah was no 
longer his. 

This independence he had en- 
joyed some weeks, when one day, 
as he was walking up Fleet-street, 
a stranger came and tapped him 
on the shoulder. 

‘Mr. Harding, I think.’ 

‘Yes, my name is Harding,’ he 
said, bowing ; ‘and yours ?” 

‘Is Northbrooke—Albert North- 
brooke, of Torchester. I have seen 
you, I think, riding with Sir Mar- 
cus Borodaile in Torchester ?” 

* Yes.” 

‘I thought I was not mistaken. 
May I have a few words with 
you ?” 

‘Certainly. My chambers are 
close by, inthe Temple. Perhaps 
you will accompany me to them.’ 

‘ Excuse me asking you a ques- 
tion,’said Mr. Northbrooke, as they 
were walking down the Temple 
lane ; ‘ but’—in a whisper— have 
you not lately had some money— 
a large sum—paid to you ?’ 

‘I have,’ replied Lewis, starting 
with astonishment at the question. 

‘I thought so. Do you know 
where the money came from ? 

‘ My guardian—’ began Lewis. 

‘Exactly; Mr. Bevington. I 
understand. Mr. Harding, I will 
tell you all about it. Make up 
your mind for a surprise.’ 

* Here we are,’ said Lewis, when 
they reached his chambers, eager 
to hear the revelation Mr. Al- 
bert Northbrooke had promised 
to make. 

Mr. Northbrooke seated himself 
with some comfort, and leisurely 
surveyed the apartment through his 
spectacles. ‘1 have just been hav- 
ing a row with a solicitor in Chan- 
cery-lane,’ he said in a confidential 
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tone, ‘and I feel a little knocked 
up, though I did carry my point.’ 
(This was a monstrous fib; for 
Mr. Albert Northbrooke had been 
as successfully bowled over as he 
had ever been in his life before, 
and deservedly ‘ blackguarded’ at 
the same time.) ‘ And I should be 
all the better for some moderate 
refreshment, and the better able to 
tell you a long story—a very long 
story. Are you a disciple of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Harding, or 
have you anything handy which 
bears the least resemblance to 
cognac ?” 

‘Certainly,’ replied Lewis, laugh- 
ing. 
‘AhI see,’ said Mr. Northbrooke, 
‘ Martell’s three stars ; nothing can 
be better. I always drink it my- 
self. No other spirit.’ (This was 
another fib; brandy, whisky, and 
gin being all alike patronised by 
him, and most generously too.) 
* Here’s your good health, sir; and 
if you haven’t tolerably strong 
nerves, I should advise you to 
take some of the same mixture.’ 

‘Thank you ; I don’t suppose I 
shall faint, whatever your story 
may be.’ 

‘I can tell you it is a strange 
one,’ said Mr. Northbrooke im- 
pressively—‘ a very strange one, 
Mr. Harding. Don’t know that I 
should have told you if I had not 
caught sight of you at the corner 
of Chancery-lane. And so you 
have received a large sum of 
money, eh?” 

‘Yes.’ And Lewis looked with 
great curiosity at his visitor. 

‘ And Sir Marcus Borodaile had 
something to do with handing it 
over to you, of course ? 

‘Sir Marcus Borodaile!’ cried 
Lewis, in a tone of astonishment. 

*‘Hadn’t he, then?’ cried Mr. 
Northbrooke. ‘ No—ail the busi- 
ness done by Bevington. I see. 
Ah, you’ve been kept in the 
dark.’ 
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‘What has Sir Marcus Borodaile 
to do with the money ?’ said Lewis 
eagerly. 

‘A great deal, sir. Pray may I 
ask what the amount was ?” 

‘Really, Mr. Northbrooke—’ 

‘A good sum, wasn’tit? Nota 
few hundreds ?” 

‘As you say, it was not a few 
hundreds.’ 

‘Thousands ! cried North- 
brooke. ‘By Jove! that scoun- 
drel Vine bled well. What a 
chance I lost! You’ve had some 
good friends, Mr. Harding. Both 
Bevington and Marcus: Borodaile 
served you well. And to think I 
might have put the screw on the 
parson! When I think of it, it 
makes me swear. Ha! ha!’ and 
the lawyer laughed fiercely, emp- 
tied his glass of brandy-and-water 
at a gulp, and filled a second. 
‘You shall know how it was done, 
Mr. Harding. Here goes’ 

‘You mentioned Sir John Vine,’ 


said Lewis, frowning. 


‘I did. If you will listen, you 
will know why. He’s a credit to his 
cloth. And I daresay he'll be a 
bishop one day.’ 

Then fixing his eyes steadily on 
Lewis Harding, Mr. Albert North- 
brooke began the narration of 
Edith Mainwaring’s unhappy life. 
He spoke of Kenneway, Sir John 
Vine, Mr. Bevington, and his own 
wife ; not a point in the story 
being omitted. The unhappy pas- 
sion of Kenneway; the deceit of 
his friend Sir John ; the sad con- 
fession of betrayal made by Edith 
Mainwaring to Mr. Albert North- 
brooke’s wife ; the flight from home 
of the unhappy girl; the birth of 
the child; the opportune assistance 
of Mr. Bevington—the whole of the 
miserable romance came from Mr. 
Northbrooke’s lips. Then he de- 
scribed Kenneway’s present posi- 
tion, swearing at Sir John Vine, 
and telling the story in a way that 
made Lewis Harding’s blood turn 
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cold. At last Lewis Harding 
covered his face with his hands. 
His birth, he believed, had been 
commonplace enough. The story 
with which he was familiar was very 
different from this. For a minute 
or two he was unable to credit Mr. 
Northbrooke, as he made revela- 
tion after revelation, each more 
startling than the one which had 
preceded it. 

‘What do you think of that?’ 
cried Northbrooke fiercely, when 
he had concluded the story. ‘What 
do you think of that? Every word 
I have told you is true. I took 
copies of your mother’s letters— 
you may see them. ‘The originals, 
Mr. Bevington and Marcus Boro- 
daile managed to lay their hands 
upon. If you doubt me, ask Mr. 
Bevington, ask Sir Marcus. That 
villain Vine had to pay for keep- 
ing the secret. I expected their 
game.’ 

Lewis sat stunned and bewil- 
dered. If he hated Sir John Vine 
before, he hated him ten thousand 
times more now that he knew he 
was his father. 

Mr. Northbrooke sat looking at 
him fixedly for some seconds. 

*I should like to see the copies 
of those letters, Mr. Northbrooke,’ 
he said at last hoarsely. 

‘You can do so.’ 

‘Thank you. And then I will 
see Mr. Bevington or Sir Marcus 
Borodaile. It is a terrible story.’ 
And Lewis gave a heavy sigh. 

‘You are right there, sir. 
how about Sir John?” 

‘I hope I shall never see him 
again as long as | live,’ cried Lewis 
passionately ; ‘I wouldn’t trust my- 
self in that man’s presence.’ 

‘No; if I were you I would dis- 
own him everywhere. I’ve said 
nothing about the story yet. And, 
as I told you, it was only accident 
that made me reveal it to you. But 
if I keep in the same mind, Mr. 
Kenneway will hear it one day. 


And 
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Poor devil! he’s in the asylum 
now, and may be there for months 
—-perhaps forever. I am not much 
given to praying, but I could pray 
for him to come out, only to hear 
what I have to say to him. If you 
leave Sir John alone, he won't.’ 

‘You say that your wife was 
the confidante of my unhappy mo- 
ther?’ said Lewis. 

‘Yes. It was before I married 
her; but I have seen Miss Main- 
waring, and all about Kenneway I 
have known for years. It is only 
the Rev. Sir John Vine’s connec- 
tion with this affair that I have 
just learned.’ 

‘I will come into the country 
on an early day, and visit you.’ 

‘Come to-morrow if you like.’ 

‘ May I ask you not to mention 
this story to any one for my sake— 
at any rate, yet?” 

‘Eh? cried Mr. Northbrooke 
roughly. ‘Well, perhaps I sha’n’t 
to any one but Kenneway. He, 
however, ought to be told the 
name of the man who has been 
his bitterest enemy.’ 

‘But you promise me the story 
shall be kept from others, at least 
for a while ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. It certainly is not 
pleasant for you that such a story 
should be known.’ 

‘It is not; and the colour 
mounted to Lewis Harding’s face. 

‘And now I'll say good-after- 
noon, Mr. Harding,’ said Mr. 
Northbrooke, rising. ‘Come to 
Torchester, and you shall know 
more. If, he continued frankly, 
‘Mr. Bevington and Sir Marcus 
had not got the better of me, I 
should have put the screw on Sir 
John for my own purposes. So 
you see you have nothing parti- 
cular to thank me for. Good-day.’ 

And tossing off the remainder of 
his brandy-and-water, Mr. North- 
brooke left Lewis Harding’s cham- 
bers. 

The bastard of that man! -Of 
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all the troubles which had come 
upon unhappy Lewis Harding this 
was the most terrible to be borne. 
He could imagine nothing like it. 
The humiliation comprehended 
in it could have no parallel in 
failure, disappointment, or even 
disgrace. By itself, such a birth- 
right was shocking enough. Con- 
nected with such a parentage, it 
possessed an infinitude of horrors 
which almost appalled him. The 
son of the Rev. Sir John Vine! 
Was ita dream? Or was not the 
story rather a lie—a monstrous 
fabrication? No; it was no lie. 
False as Albert Northbrooke was 
(and Lewis Harding remembered 
his friend Sir Marcus Borodaile 
had once described this gentleman 
in no flattering terms for veracity), 
the man had told his story like one 
who was speaking the truth. If 
he had been uttering falsehoods, 
Mr. Northbrooke would not have 
spoken of Mr. Bevington and Sir 
Marcus Borodaile as persons to 
whom he might refer if he desired 
confirmation of the miserable story. 
It was no lie, therefore. Lewis 
shuddered. A few weeks ago his 
ambitious hopes had encountered 
an overwhelming disappointment, 
and by reason of this disappoint- 
ment, or partly so, he had decided 
to separate himself from one 
whom he loved very dearly. When 
this trouble happened, Lewis might 
well think that he had drunk the 
cup of pain to the dregs. How 
little he had then known! The 
cup was only at his lips. Now, 
and now alone, he knew its depth— 
its bitterness. The bastard of that 
man ! 

Then Lewis Harding’s miserable 
thoughts reverted to his past hopes 
and ambitions. Men had said 
that he would do great things ; and 
he had believed it possible for him 
to do great things. Life, he had 
determined, should not be the 
commonplace affair it was with 
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most persons—a calm content- 
ment with things as they were, a 
satisfaction in the attainment of 
the poorest ends; its object and 
prizes with him should be higher, 
worthier. He would make no com- 
promises with it. And in his re- 
lations with Norah Lane, had he 
not shown how signally this spirit 
influenced him, resolving, as he 
had done, that he would not allow 
the position they stood to each 
other to be looked upon as an 
engagement until fair means and 
an assured standing were his? But 
his thoughts after such diversion 
turned invariably to one thought-— 
he was the son of Sir John Vine. 

‘If there is one man on earth I 
hate more than ancther, it is Sir 
John Vine, he said to himself 
again and again; ‘and I pray 
Heaven I may never see him 
again! I would rather have died 
than known this shame,’ he said. 
‘Shame! Shame indeed ! and he 
covered his face as he had covered 
it when Albert Northbrooke was 
telling him the story of his un- 
happy mother. 

If for a few moments he enter- 
tained any doubts as to the truth 
of what Mr. Northbrooke had told 
him, the money he had lately re- 
ceived—and which was no dream— 
confirmed his impression of the 
verity of the narrative he had 
heard. This money had been paid 
by Sir John Vine. Silence was 
worth the amount to this highly- 
respected divine. 

Lewis had sat brooding over 
this horrible story a long time, 
when a letter arrived. He got up 
mechanically to receive it. The 
superscription was in the hand- 
writing of Albina Northbrooke. 
Slowly he tore open the envelope, 
and read it. 


* Pembridge-square, Sept. 187-. 


‘ Dearest Lewis,’ it ran, ‘I quite 
expect to see you this evening, 
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and have written to remind you of 
your promise to come. Pray do 
not disappoint me, as I shall be se 
sad and anxious. I have been 
looking at your photograph again, 
and I am sure that it is not half 
handsome enough. In this view 
Miss Luxton, who sent a copy a 
little while ago to some relative of 
hers in the country, quite agrees. 
You must, therefore, be taken 
again ; now you will not mind the 
trouble, will you? 

* Margaret will shortly return to 
her home ; but it will not, I expect, 
be a long visit, and whilst she is 
there I am going to stay with 
Mrs. Gambier at Bexton. Mrs. 
Gambier is a most charming wo- 
man, Lewis, and I am sure you 
will like her, for I shall quite ex- 
pect that you will make some visits 
to me whilst I am in the country. 
Katharine Erskine of course won't 
invite me, for 1 am quite out of 
her good books; but I expect to 
see her when I am at Bexton. 

‘Do you know I am almost 
sorry that you are independent of 
me now? For I wanted to be 
everything to you. And now Mr. 
Bevington has stepped between us, 
and obtained a fortune for you. 
Forgive me if this offend you ; but, 
dearest Lewis, you cannot imagine 
what you are to me; and I want to 
be all, all, all to you. Alas, I 
cannot be—can I? No woman is 
this toa man. Who is it says that 
“a man’s love is of his life a thing 
apart, but woman’s whole exist- 
ence”? Pray, Lewis dear, do not 
disappoint me, but come to-night. 
—ALBINA.’ 


Lewis read the letter, and then 
let it fall on the ground. 

Of course he must part from Al- 
bina. Marry? He could never 
marry! His shameful birth stood 
between him and love—between 
him and marriage. He would go 
abroad; he would hide himself. 
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He had no place in the world. 
Known and recognised, the cold 
finger of the world’s contempt 
would be pointed at him every- 
where. Then he asked himself 
whether he should write to Albina, 
and tell her everything—that she 
must forget him, and that he must 
go away from England for ever. 
Lewis scarcely felt himself equal to 
the task at present. When he had 
seen the papers of Mr.Northbrooke 
and his friend Sir Marcus, he would 
write and bid her farewell, conceal- 
ing nothing. 

As for the money he had re- 
ceived, he resolved not to touch it. 
Due though it might be to him from 
his base father, he would not be 
contaminated by its possession. 

‘I will pay it back to Sir John,’ 
he said at first, in bitter wrath, 
‘and expose him to every one. My 
own interests I will forget. Sir 
John shall be known as he is. I 
will bear my shame, heavy though 
it be.’ 

Then for a while Lewis Har- 
ding’s troubled mind seemed to be 
at rest; his anger was lulled; his 
thoughts wandered idly from sub- 
ject to subject. He went to the 
window and looked out. He heard 
the pattering of feet down the well- 
known steps of Garden-court ; he 
saw wayfarers below hurrying to 
the river; the faint plash of the 
fountain reached him— it was a 
soft, warm, and tranquil day. 

‘I can’t goto Pembridge-square,’ 
he said wearily at last; ‘and I 
must write and say that I am ill. 
And ill I am in mind, at least.’ 

As he walked out to post his 
letter to Albina, Lewis resolved 
upon going into the country on the 
morrow. Longer delay would irri- 
tate him. He should first see the 
papers of which Mr. Northbrooke 
had spoken, and then make his way 
to Sir Marcus Borodaile’s. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
‘1 CANNOT MARRY HER.’ 


‘WELL, Marcus,’ said Mrs. Gam- 
bier, ‘ I suppose you know that your 
cousin Albina is coming to stay 
with me?’ 

‘So Margaret tells me,’ answered 
Marcus Borodaile; ‘and, at the 
same time, Margaret returns to her 
father’s house. For some things 
I wish it was otherwise.’ 

‘On Margaret’s account, of 
course ?” 

Marcus nodded. 

‘She is not likely to lose all she 
has learned during her visit to your 
cousin’s ; and upon Albina’s return 
to town—her stay with me will not 
be long—Margaret will accom- 
pany her.’ 

‘It was a very good idea that— 
her visit to Albina’s ; fur of course 
she is improved.’ 

‘Do you admit so much, Mar- 
cus? laughed Mrs. Gambier. 
‘Then she was not quite per- 
fection at first ?” 

This conversation was taking 
place in Sir Marcus Borodaile’s 
garden. It was on the succeeding 
day to that on which Mr. Albert 
Northbrook had seen Lewis Har- 
ding. Since Marcus Borodaile’s 
engagement to Miss Luxton, Mrs. 
Gambier often made a point of 
calling upon him, for she was al- 
most as much interested in his 
marriage with Miss Luxton as Al- 
bina herself. 

Mrs. Gambier had wondered 
whether the taming of wild Marcus, 
after his purposed marriage with 
a young lady who seemed little 
likely to inspire an affection in 
the heart of so erratic and incon- 
siderate a man, promised to be 
only temporary, or whether hopes 
might be entertained of its per- 
manency. 

Rumour of late had few eccen- 
tricities to record of Marcus Bo- 
rodaile; it had certainly nothing 
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to say to his discredit. So far, 
then, his falling in love with Mar- 
garet Luxton had done him good. 
Those who said that Borodaile was 
beyond hope were deceived. 

Heand his friend continued their 
walk for some time. Itwas an early 
sunny autumn afternoon. Three 
or four dogs frisked and gam- 
bolled about them as they walked. 
At the end of the garden a door 
in the brick wall which surrounded 
a good portion of the grounds 
opened upon an avenue of elms, 
which led to Bexton Place, his 
sister’s residence ; and it was often 
Mrs. Erskine’s custom to come to 
his house by this secluded and 
shady path. 

‘When I leave here I shall walk 
as far as Mrs. Erskine’s,’ said Mrs. 
Gambier, ‘ and see whether! cannot 
bring her to look upon this marriage 
of yours with a little more favour.’ 

*You will have hard work to 
change Katharine,’ cried Marcus 
with a laugh. 

‘l expect so. Wewill have one 
more turn’ (they had just reached 
the door), ‘and then I will go on 
as far as Bexton Place. Of course 
Katharine must give in in time. 
She has not quite turned her back 
upon you, has she, Marcus ?” 

*No; that’s to come,’ 

‘ By the way,’ asked Mrs. Gambier, 
‘when am I to have the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Harding? He has 
stayed with you more than once, 
but I have never encountered him.’ 

‘When Albina is with you, you 
will see him, of course.’ 

‘I suppose he is a gentleman, 
although— 

‘Yes, he is a gentleman,’ cried 
Marcus Borodaile with enthusiasm. 
‘Lewis Harding is one of the best 
of fellows ; I don’t wonder at Al- 
bina falling in love with him.’ 

‘But he has no money, has he ?” 

Marcus was silent a moment. 
‘Oh, yes!’ he cried at last, laugh- 
ing heartily; ‘Lewis Harding has 
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got money—no mean fortune ei- 
ther. My cousin’s friend can’t say 
that she is going to marry a beggar. 
They did snarl over some such tale 
as that once. Harding is not poor. 
I suppose he has come unexpect- 
edly into a fortune; it was lucky 
he did, for he lost one for Albina ; 
but I’m afraid I'm in a way an- 
swerable for that.’ 

‘ How strangely you talk, Mar- 
cus !” 

‘Do I? it is difficult to break bad 
habits.’ 

‘Sir John Vine has said nothing 
to me about this marriage of your 
cousin ; I wonder what he thinks 
of it?” 

* As matters stand, it has turned 
out in Vine’s favour. Harding being 
no longer engaged to Norah Lane, 
Sir John sees his way clearer there.’ 

‘True ; and Norah will accept 
him in time.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ cried Marcus 
eagerly. ‘Poor little girl! Perhaps.’ 

‘She is yielding, Marcus ; I can 
see it. At the best of times she 
never had great spirit, and what 
she had Sir John is bending. He 
will carry his point.’ 

‘Sometimes I think it will be a 
good chance for her ; but Sir John 
is such a—’ Marcus abruptly stop- 
ped. 

‘What, Marcus ?” 

‘He is as great a scoundrel as 
ever lived, Mrs, Gambier.’ 

* Marcus !’ 

‘If he were anything but what he 
is, I should say that Miss Lane 
might advantageously marry him ; 
but I can’t say so. I am unable, 
however, to give you all my reasons. 
I hope I am wrong about him, and 
that he won’t carry his point with 
Miss Lane. If you see that he is 
doing so, try to prevent him, for I 
tell you he is a scoundrel.’ 

*I know he is worldly, perhaps 
insincere—’ 

‘I say again, Mrs. Gambier, he 
is a scoundrel.’ 
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‘ Are you sure this is no exaggera- 
tion, Marcus ?” 

‘Do you think I shouldn’t know 
my own dogs anywhere ?” 

Mrs. Gambier laughed : ‘I sup- 
pose so.’ 

‘As I can’t make a mistake 
about them, I don’t about Sir 
John.’ 

Mrs. Gambier, puzzled as she 
was, was obliged to believe him. 
The discretion exhibited by him 
to-day, in not revealing to his friend 
the terrible story contained in the 
letters to Mrs. Northbrooke, was 
rare indeed. 

‘I rather wonder,’ Marcus said 
thoughtfully, after a pause, ‘ what 
Miss Luxton’s friends at the chapel 
will say of her.’ 

‘Possibly that she has sold her- 
self for a fortune.’ 

‘A fortune,’ laughed Marcus; ‘a 
fortune indeed! No, Mrs. Gam- 
bier, they can’t say that; for every- 
body knows how hard up I am.’ 

‘But you will be quieter now ; 
and things will right themselves.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said Marcus rather 
ruefully. 

‘Not that Margaret Luxton will 
be the cause of great expenditure 
to you,’ observed Mrs. Gambier. 

‘So you are looking at my mar- 
riage with her in an economical 
light,’ said Marcus. 

‘Many young ladies would not 
be content with what she will be.’ 

‘You are right.’ 

‘So, all things considered, per- 
haps it is best—’ 

‘That I did not choose a lady,’ 
imterposed Marcus. ‘Well, I’m sa- 
tisfied, and that is everything.’ 

‘As you say, Marcus, that is 
everything. And here we are 
at the end of your grounds, and 
1 will walk on towards your 
sister's. Perhaps I shall return 
this way, bringing back Katharine 
with me in a good temper. And 
smiling and nodding to him, 
Marcus Borodaile’s kind friend 
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opened the door, and _ passed 
through it. 

Marcus lit acigar, and walked 
thoughtfully back. Midway, in a 
long broad gravel path, he sat 
down, his dogs with him, 

* Hi, Dash! hi, Fido!’ he cried, 
throwing a branch from a shrub 
into the lake before him. ‘Swim!’ 
The dogs bolted into the water, 
and one of them brought it to him, 
wagging his tail. ‘Good dog, 
good dog,’ he said meditatively ; 
but paid no more heed to them, 
for he had brought out a letter, 
and was beginning to read it. Not 
satisfied with the little attention 
received by them, the dogs fussed 
and whined, but Marcus went on 
with his letter ; then, after a while, 
the dogs walked off, Marcus scarce- 
ly noticing that they had gone. 

The letter was of course from 
Margaret, and he read it twice. 

One passage ran as follows: 
‘ Albina has again asked me about 
the storyof Miss Mainwaring ; and 
as far as my aunt’s information en- 
abled me to do, I have given her 
the particulars of it. She wonders 
whether Mrs. Erskine has men- 
tioned it to any one, and fears that 
she may have done so. Of course, 
for Mr. Harding’s sake, she is most 
anxious that it should not be 
known. How noble of her it was 
to destroy the letters containing 
the sad story! Mr. Harding will 
have a wife whose love for him is 
certainly most self-sacrificing and 
deep.’ 

‘Yes,’ mused Marcus, ‘Albina is 
a brick, and Harding is in luck.’ 

Another passage was as follows: 

‘Night and day I pray for you, 
dear Marcus, and sometimes I en- 
joy the sweet assurance that you 
will one day look upon life in a 
different spirit from your present. 
I cannot describe the joy and peace 
of mind I experience when such 
thoughts pass through me. It is 
presumption to think that we can 
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save, or help to save, a soul ; but 
we may pray for its salvation. I 
thank God that I am permitted to 
pray for yours 

Marcus Borodaile blew a very 
long cloud of smoke, and then 
tapped the ashes from his cigar. 
‘It is pleasant to read this,’ he 
thought. ‘I wonder whether Mar- 
garet will ever make anything out of 
me.’ 

Resuming his cigar, he ran over 
with some satisfaction the vices or 
failings which he had abandoned, 
or proposed abandoning. They 
were amusingly material. 

‘Given up soda-water and brandy 
in the morning,’ he thought; ‘ given 
up also cigars before breakfast. 
Drink only four glasses of sherry at 
luncheon; used to drink a pint, 
sometimes a bottle, sometimes 
even more. Smoke only three 
cigars between breakfast and lun- 
cheon, and three between luncheon 
and dinner. Given up liqueurs ; 
walk for an appetite, instead of 
bringing it round with sherry-and- 
bitters. Content myself with a pint 
of claret after dinner ; play billiards 
three times a week at Torchester 
instead of six; never bet beyond 
five pounds; dropped unlimited 
loo. Swear littkk—never except 
under great provocation ; get into 
bed by twelve o’clock three nights 
out of seven. Must sell my beagles 
and two or three hunters. Gave 
the cook on her birthday a volume 
of sermons ; cook could not make 
it out—asked me whether I hadn’t 
made a mistake, for I had promised 
her Francatelli? Threatened to 
dismiss Lyons the groom if he did 
not learn by degrees the use of 
better language. I wonder what 
Margaret would think of this re- 
formation ? Why, Dash—dog, what 
is it ?” 

For one of his dogs had come 
scampering back to him with a 
stick in his mouth—the stick of a 
stranger. 


‘ By Jove, it’s Harding! cried 
Marcus, as he looked up. 

Lewis had given his stick to the 
dog, who thus acted as an avant- 
coureur. 

‘Well, Harding, what is it?’ he 
cried, rising from his seat. 

*Can’t you guess? I've discover- 
ed everything.’ 

‘What!’ 

‘I saw Mr. Northbrooke yester- 
day, and to-day I have seen him 
again. I know who 1 am! I have 
read copies of the letters written 
to Mr. Northbrooke’s wife, and I 
have also seen her.’ 

‘Wheugh ! And so Northbrooke 
has told you the whole story about 
Kenneway and Sir John Vine. That 
fellow meant mischief by doing 
this. I’ve half a mind to make him 
pay for it; and if I had him here 
I would duck him in that pond, 
where I once ducked a clerk of his 
who served me with a writ. And 
so he took copies? He'll do mis- 
chief with them one day,’ 

‘It is well that I should know, 
Sir Marcus,’ said Lewis sorrowfully; 
‘there will be fewer misunder- 
standings now.’ 

‘ Misunderstandings _ indeed ! 
Who is likely to misunderstand 
you? NotI.’ 

‘You are very kind to speak in 
this way ; but you will know what 
I mean in time.’ 

‘So you are aware, then, that 
the Rev. Sir John Vine is— Marcus 
hesitated. 

‘ My father,’ said Lewis. ‘I am 
aware of that, and it is a most 
shocking thing to learn.’ 

‘My dear fellow, don’t worry 
yourself about the matter,’ cried 
Marcus, in the kindest voice. ‘I 
can understand it is shocking, and 
all that; but you need have nothing 
to do with him. And as to acknow- 
ledging him, that of course is out 
of the question. Let the whole 
thing alone.’ 

‘I wish I could do so,’ answer- 
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ed Lewis more sorrowfully than 
ever. 

‘Why can you not? Nobody 
knows anything about the matter 
but three or four people. You 
won't lose any one’s respect ; you 
have not sunk in my eyes, Lewis ; 
but perhaps my respect isn’t much 
worth having.’ 

‘It is indeed, Sir Marcus,’ cried 
Lewis warmly. ‘I have received 
nothing but kindness from you.’ 

‘And as long as you live you 
shall receive nothing else,’ said 
Marcus Borodaile, with impetuo- 
sity; ‘so don’t trouble yourself 
about the business. Drop that so- 
lemn face, and come in and have 
some champagne.’ 

‘There are some things you 
could explain to me—things Mr. 
Northbrooke was unable to do. 
Of course the money lately handed 
over to me by my old friend Mr. 
Bevington was paid by—Sir John 
Vine.’ 

* Of course.’ 

‘Mr. Northbrooke told me so.’ 

* How did he know that you had 
received any money ?” 

‘ He guessed it. Then he came 
to my chambers, and drove me half 
mad with that terrible story which 
happened at Oxford nearly thirty 
years ago.’ 

‘The blackguard !” 

‘Sir John naturally enough knows 
that I am his son?’ said Lewis, 
after a silence of a few minutes. 

‘Oh, yes; Mr. Bevington and I 
impressed that fact upon him, and 
threatened him with all kinds of 
terrors if he did not treat you well 
in a pecuniary way. By a lucky 
thought, I fixed the price of our 
silence in the amount of money 
which my cousin had unfortunately 
lost through the failure of your in- 
vention. The plan seemed nice 
and neat. Egad, he was obliged 
to fall in with it; but parting with 
money is to Sir John worse than 
losing an eye-tooth; and I heard 
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afterwards that Bevis had been at- 
tending him. I don’t wonder. 
Ha, ha! Sir John will lose his soul 
one day; but at first he won’t 
think that so valuable as his tin. 
The cool way in which he defended 
himself, and spoke of his conduct 
as something rather praiseworthy 
than not—’ 

‘Did he really do that?’ cried 
Lewis, interrupting his friend. 

‘Ask Bevington. He will tell 
you much the same story. I think 
Sir John called the matter an ex- 
travaganza.’ 

Lewis Harding seized his friend 
by the arm. 

‘He is a villain; he is a great 
villain ! he said under breath. 

‘My dear fellow—' cried Sir 
Marcus. 

‘Don’t speak to me for a mo- 
ment ; don’t speak to me !’ 

‘We will take one turn to the 
end of the path,’ said Marcus, 
‘and then go in.’ 

‘I cannot take the money of 
Sir John Vine,’ said Lewis, as they 
were strolling on towards the end 
of the grounds. 

‘Nonsense! Why? 

‘It seems to me a dishonour to 
touch it.’ 

‘You are more squeamish than 
I, Harding.’ 

‘Who am I? What am I?’ cried 
Lewis. ‘I have no name. My 
birth was a dishonour. How will 
society look upon me? And / 
thought to make a name! I fancied 
my relatives had been poor honest 
people, and I was ambitious to 
become something. And now to 
know that one of my parents is 
Sir John Vine—guess, if you can, 
what my feelings are! What right 
have I to marry? I can only 
bring disgrace on the woman who 
is my wife. Sir Marcus, I can 
never marry Miss Northbrooke 

Marcus started. 

‘Why not ?’ he asked quickly. 

‘I can never marry her,’ he re- 
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peated. ‘And the money I have 
received I will pay to her. I owe 
it to her, for I lost a great deal of 
hers.’ 

By this time they had come to 
the end of the path, and Mar- 
cus saw that Mrs. Gambier had 
not closed the door which separa- 
ted the grounds from the passage 
behind ; so he leant forward and 
closed it, with the words, 

‘It is lucky I noticed that, or 
the dogs would have gone scamp- 
ering over the fields and disturbing 
the partridges. Pray don’t say 
so, Harding,’ he said to Lewis. 
* You can marry ; and nobody has 
a better right to the money than 
you have.’ 

‘I resolved upon 
night. 
first.’ 

‘This is all humbug, Harding! 
If you do so, all I can say is that 
you will treat my cousin very 
badly. You've had proof al- 
ready how much she cares for 
you. Now listen,’ continued Mar- 
cus; ‘if you fancy she does not 
know who you are, you are pro- 
digiously mistaken!’ 

‘Does Albina know who I am?’ 
cried Lewis. 

‘Yes. Read that passage from 
Miss Luxton’s letter And Marcus 
thrust Margaret’s letter before 
Lewis's eyes. 

‘What does all this mean?’ cried 
Harding. 

‘It means this: that my sister 
cribbed—I can use no milder 
word—the real letters and papers, 
copies of which you saw to-day, 
and showed them to Albina North- 
brooke, hoping to separate you 
from her; and that Albina, in a 
fit of generosity—such as she is 
only capable of—burnt all the pa- 
pers and letters in an instant, and 
said at the same time she would 
marry you in spite of your birth 
and everything. Now, Harding, 
what excuse have you for breaking 
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with a girl who does all this for 
you ? 

‘I have none,’ said Harding in 
almost a whisper, and, so over- 
whelming was his surprise, only 
after a long pause. 


‘7 can never marry her!” Did 
you hear those words, Mrs. Gam- 
bier? “And the money I have 
received I will pay to her,”’ 
said Mrs. Erskine in a low voice 
to her friend. 

Mrs. Erskine had returned with 
Mrs. Gambier, and they were 
close to the wall of Sir Marcus 
Borodaile’s grounds ; through the 
open door they had been enabled 
to hear what Lewis Harding said. 

‘Yes, I certainly heard those 
words; but I don’t know who 
used them.’ 

‘It was Mr. Harding; and they 
can only refer to Miss North- 
brooke. Why he should utter them 
I am not aware; but it is clear 
that he does not care for my 
cousin.’ 

‘It may not have been Mr. 
Harding who spoke.’ 

‘I am not mistaken. Mr. Har- 
ding evidently wants to be quit of 
Albina Northbrooke. She is com- 
ing to stay with you, and you 
ought to tell her so, or the poor 
girl will be deceived.’ 

‘I shall say nothing to her, 
Katharine.’ 

‘You will not?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You heard those words as 
clearly as I did, and it is your 
duty to open her eyes.’ 

‘I am very sorry Mr. Harding 
should have spoken in that way ; 
but I cannot say anything to 
Albina.’ 

‘You mean you wié// not ?” 

- ‘Katharine, why do you wish 
to make mischief?” 

‘Mischief! I do not wish to 
make mischief. I have always 
looked upon this prospective mar- 
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riage with contempt; and, more- 
over, I dislike Mr. Harding. If 
you will not say anything to Albina, 
I shall.’ 

‘You will be very cruel if you 
do so,’ said Mrs. Gambier quite 
angrily. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ALBINA’S UNEASINESS. 


As Albina Northbrooke was 
finishing a letter to Mrs. Gam- 
bier, fixing a day for her visit, her 
friend Margaret Luxton entered her 
room. 

‘We shall leave London next 
week, Margaret,’ said Albina. ‘Shall 
you be sorry ?’ 

‘I shall be sorry to be separated 
from you, but I shall be glad to 
see my friends again,’ answered 
Margaret. 

‘But you will return with me 
when I come back ?’ 

‘O Miss Northbrooke—’ 

‘I shall insist upon it; and of 
course I hope I shall see a great 
deal of you when I am at Bexton, 
for you live in the same parish 
where I shall be staying. I do 
not suppose my visit at Mrs. Gam- 
bier’s will be a very long one, and 
you must quite understand that 
you will come back to Pembridge- 
square with me. Besides, Marcus 
will be anxious that you should do 
so; and I know you will not like 
to vex him.’ 

A faint blush spread over Mar- 
garet’s face. 

‘You are very kind to ask me 
to stay with you again,’ she said. 

‘I like you to be with me, and 
I have not made you very worldly, 
have I, Margaret ?” 

‘I hope not,’ answered Margaret 
with a smile. 

‘I shall tell every one in the 
country that I am very proud of 
you.’ 

‘Pray, pray don’t do that.’ 


‘Indeed I shall. It will gratify 
me especially to tell my cousin 
Katharine Erskine so; but ulti- 
mately I hope that she will be 
brought to like you.’ 

‘I do not think she ever will 
be,’ said Margaret, shaking her 
head. 

‘If she shows no signs of yield- 
ing to Marcus and myself, I will 
tease her by saying how much I 
like you, and what a dear girl you 
are. I can see Katharine under 
the infliction.’ 

‘I really hope you will not do 
this, Miss Northbrooke,’ cried Mar- 
garet. ‘If she does not like me, 
it will be best not to mention my 
name in her presence. I should 
be sorry that she should be vexed 
any more on my account.’ 

‘O Margaret, you are a great 
deal too good ! 

Then they were silent for a 
while. 

‘I am just going to write a few 
lines to Marcus; have you any- 
thing to say, Margaret?’ said Al- 
bina. ‘No; for you can do that 
better in your own letters, can you 
not? I have told him more than 
once that I am sure you love him 
very much. I can tell him nothing 
again that will please him more. 
You have no scruples now, have 
you, about marrying him?’ she 
asked after a pause. 

‘No, Miss Northbrooke, none.’ 

Albina began writing another 
letter, and Margaret took a book 
and began to read, or attempted 
to read. She read but fitfully ; 
Albina’s questions had set her 
thinking. 

She had answered Miss North- 
brooke’s question as to her having 
scruples about her marriage with 
Sir Marcus Borodaile promptly, 
and stated that she had none; but 
the answer made, she put to herself 
the question again. And in view 
of her return to her friends, she 
was curious as to the way they 
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would receive her, and regard her 
engagement with one whose sta- 
tion was so superior to her own, 
and who in practice had shown 
how little fitted he was to marry 
a woman like Margaret Luxton. 
There were several who had dis- 
approved of the marriage, and who 
had looked upon her visit to Miss 
Northbrooke and its object as a 
yielding to temptation which could 
not be regarded too gravely. But 
there were others who, with a few 
anxieties, thought that Margaret 
was unworthy of blame in what 
she had done. This was before 
she left the country. There had 
then been some little doubt re- 
garding the issue of the matter, 
whether indeed Margaret would 
consent to marry Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile at all. All doubt was set at rest 
now. Marcus had stated openly 
that he was engaged to Margaret 
Luxton. How would Margaret's 
friends receive her—particularly 
those whose intimacy with her was 
associated with the little Bexton 
chapel? Would some of them 
still censure her for her marriage 
with Marcus Borodaile? And if 
they did so, might they not strive 
to press upon her the expediency 
of not marrying Sir Marcus? Would 
they—no trivial question—have 
any influence upon her ? 

‘Now, Margaret, what makes 
you so thoughtful?’ asked Albina. 
‘ Pray do not be gloomy.’ 

Before Margaret could reply, a 

servant entered, and said that Mr. 
Harding had called. 
_ Albina descended, and found him 
in the drawing-room, having left 
Margaret still engaged upon her 
singular speculation. 

*O Lewis,’ said Albina, when he 
had been with her some minutes, 
‘I was so sorry to hear that you 
were so ill, and could not come to 
see me a day or two ago.. Were 
you really so ill? 

‘I was ill in mind; and, for the 
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matter of that, I think in body 
too.’ 

‘Ill in mind! and her eyes 
melted. ‘Oh, how grieved I am! 
And what made you ill in mind, 
Lewis ?” 

‘I had just heard a terrible story, 
Albina.’ 

‘Do not let terrible stories trou- 
ble you,’ said Albina. ‘ You should 
have come to me, and I would 
have comforted you, Lewis—if I 
could.’ 

‘I know you would.’ 

‘But why did you not come and 
see me yesterday ?” 

‘I went into the country to see 
your cousin, Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile.’ 

‘And did you see any one else 
at Bexton besides Marcus?’ asked 
Albina quickly, for she suddenly 
thought of Norah Lane. 

‘When I had been with your 
cousin some time, Mrs. Gambier 
and Mrs. Erskine called.’ 

‘Katharine! And did she speak 
to you?’ 

‘She bowed, that was all.’ 

‘And did you not see—Miss 
Lane? 

‘No,’ answered Lewis, his face 
suddenly changing by reason of 
the quickness of the question. 

‘O Lewis—’ she said. 

‘What is it, Albina?’ 

‘I was going to ask you whether 
you—care for Norah now ?” 

‘Why do you ask? Why should 
I care for her? She has become 
indifferent to me, and can never be 
anything to me again.’ 

‘You have not answered my 
question, Lewis,’ said Albina 
quickly ; and her uneasiness of 
mind increased. 

*You know I love you more 
than any one,’ he replied. 

‘ Are you sure you do?” 

‘Can I do otherwise, when I owe 
you so much ?” 

But this did not satisfy Albina. 
Until almost this moment she had 
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entertained no question as to Lewis 
Harding’s affection for herself and 
his contentment with his severed 
relationship with Norah Lane ; but 
now a new idea had seized her, and 
in striving to rid herself of it, the 
conduct of Lewis Harding served 
but to increase it. 

And as for Lewis, when he felt 
himself so pressed by her urgent 
questions, the power of answering 
her as she craved to be answered 
went away from him. It had been 
impossible for him to forget Norah 
Lane, or to regard their changed 
position with the calmness which 
prudence taught him was desirable. 
What man indeed would find it 
possible who had loved as Lewis 
Harding had loved Norah Lane? 
It was foolish of him—it was very 
foolish of him—he had said to him- 
self more than once when he was 
thinking of these things; for had 
not Norah shown him sufficiently 
that she, at all events, was re- 
signed to what had happened ; 
and was not the prospect of her 
marriage with the Rev. Sir John 
Vine a subject admitting of no 
doubt ? 

*O Lewis, I fear that I have not 
all your heart! cried Albina. ‘I 
shall be very miserable if I think I 
have not.’ 

‘You have—indeed you have,’ 
said Lewis. 

‘Until this moment I thought I 
had ; and now, Lewis, I doubt.’ 

‘You must not doubt,’ he 
cried. 

All along he remembered what 
Albina had done for him, as re- 
vealed yesterday by his friend 
Marcus Borodaile, in the destruc- 
tion of those letters and papers by 
which Mrs. Erskine had hoped to 
work upon her cousin; but he 
’ hesitated whether he should speak 
and tell Albina what he knew. 

This thought troubled him, as 
well as others ; and ignorant of all 
that he had to vex him, Albina set 
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down his conduct to one cause 
alone—that he still cared for 
Norah. It would have been well 
for Lewis had he spoken, painful 
as the task presented might have 
been. 

‘You must not doubt,’ he said 
again. 

‘It is difficult to me to remove a 
doubt when it once enters my mind,’ 
said Albina sorrowfully ; ‘you know 
you loved Norah once. I thought 
at first you might have seen her at 
Bexton.’ 

‘No, no.’ 

‘You think I am jealous.’ 

‘Is that all a fault ? 

‘You will be angry with me 
if I am jealous, will you not, 
Lewis ?” 

‘I can never be angry with 

ou.’ 

And then Lewis strove as a lover 
to make Albina happy and himself 
happy as well. Perhaps the effort 
was for the time successful ; but 
when he left, Albina sat brooding 
thoughtfully by herself until Mar- 
garet Luxton came to her in the 
drawing-room. 

* Margaret,’ she said, ‘I do not 
believe that Lewis Harding really 
cares for me.’ 

‘O Miss Northbrooke,’ cried 
Margaret in avoice almost of alarm, 
‘this cannot be possible.’ 

Albina shook her head. ‘It is 
possible,’ she said ; ‘ you will see in 
time that I am right.’ 

The idea which had possessed 
her made her very miserable, and 
as the days went by, both the idea 
and her own misery strengthened ; 
for the trouble of Lewis affected 
his conduct whenever he was with 
her : he was distrait, ill at ease, and 
not himself; and Albina, ignorant 
that Lewis knew the story of his 
birth, formed her own harassing 
views as to the cause of his conduct: 
he was thinking all the while of 
Norah Lane, and regretting his en- 
gagement with herself. Her tem- 
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per was irritated, and she believed 
she had justification for her anger. 
Albina remembered what she had 
done for him. Such sacrifices, which 
she would otherwise not have men- 
tioned for a moment, provoked her 
to speak at last. 

‘I know you do not care for me, 
Lewis,’ she said one day; ‘ you are 
still thinking of Norah. You have 
no consideration, no gratitude ; 
you forget what I have done for 
you, and that I never blamed you 
when that money was lost. It is 
hard of you! You do not know what 
other things I have done as well.’ 

‘| know well whatyou have done, 
dear Albina; your cousin Marcus 
told me only a few days ago, and 
I had heard just before who my 
father is.’ 

Albina started. ‘If you are aware, 
then, of what I did, why are you so 
cold? and why do you show that 
you care so little for me ?” 

‘It is not that, it is not that—’ 

‘It is, Lewis! You have no real 
love for me; I can see it. How 
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much must a woman sacrifice to 
gain a man’s love? I never blamed 
you for my loss; I saved as far as I 
could your name and reputation. 
O Lewis!’ 

‘I am unworthy of you, quite un- 
worthy of you,’ he said in a voice 
of deepest sorrow. ‘I feel all that 
you have done for me most keenly, 
and I shall always do so ; and I feel 
too that I have no right to become 
your husband.’ The depth of dis- 
tress in these words was so pro- 
found, Lewis Harding’s face was so 
sad, that Albina’s heart smote her 
for having spoken. 

‘ Forgive me,’ she cried, clasping 
her hands ; ‘say that you forgive me, 
if you can. It was ungenerous to 
speak as I did, but I love you so 
dearly, that must be my excuse. I 
am so grieved—I am so bitterly 
grieved; it was cruel of me.’ Al- 
bina had burst into tears now. 
‘ You are angry with me, and justly 
so; but forgive me, Lewis, I be- 
seech you; for all my happiness 
lies in your favour—you know it!’ 


[To be continued, ] 


SEPTEMBER. 





S WEET summer's glow still lingers on the scene, 
E ach leaf and flow’r a richer tint reveals : 
P erchance a rose in sheltered spot may stay 


T o soothe our vain regrets. 


But ev'ry month— 


FE ach season that comes round—brings its own good. 
M ost happy they who use those gifts aright ; 

B elieving they are sent for good of all, 

E ach doing his own duty in the place, 

R eplete with bounteous wisdom from on high. 


M. A, BAINES. 





FAMOUS BOHEMIANS. 


By ALBERT D,. VANDAM., 
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WHEN Nature created Genius, she 
formed it out of the solid block. 
She spent her material lavishly on 
it. But in her all-seeing wisdom 
she found that Mediocrity was also 
wanted, if only as a foil to Genius. 
So she set to manufacturing this, 
but became aware, alas! that there 
remained nothing but the chips. 
Necessity being the mother of 
invention, Mediocrity had to be 
content with being fashioned out 
of the leavings, and ever since 
Mediocrity has resented the indig- 
nity, and vented its spleen upon 
its more splendidly endowed fellow- 
creature. Hence its antagonism to 


Genius, and to its synonym, Bo- 


hemianism. For that Bohemian- 
ism, as we understand it, is synony- 
mous with Genius, few will be 
prepared to dispute. 

Before venturing any further, 
it would perhaps be as well to arrive 
at an accurate definition of this 
much-abused term, and its cognates 
Bohemia and Bohemian. Many 
words creep into a language, which, 
though met with at every turn, are, 
as to their extrinsic meaning, but 
vaguely understood, even by the 
majority of educated readers. What 
I would convey by ‘ extrinsic mean- 
ing’ is simply this. Every one has 
heard of the polarization of light, 
i.e. the change of its accustomed 
action produced by the influence of 
some media brought to bear upon 
it. The same thing may he done 
with a word. A word may be polar- 
ized. A concatenation of circum- 
stances, or the mere accident of 
chance, may invest it with an attri- 
bute entirely foreign to its primitive 
meaning ; and this has been the 


case to some extent with the word 
‘Bohemian.’ When this happens, 
many years elapse before the ac- 
quired meaning is fully understood 
by readers at large. I may here 
cite an instance that came under my 
immediate notice not long since. 
There appears, or did appear, at 
Munich, under the editorship of 
Herr von Sybel, and with the co- 
operation of the most eminent his- 
torical students in Germany, a high- 
class annual, Die Historische Zeit- 
schrift. Each number contains, 
under the heading of the respec- 
tive countries, a list of their latest 
historical works. In the part for 
1866, one may find under the rubric 
‘Bohemia,’ Scénes de la Vie de Bohime, 
par Henri Murger. The classifier 
had simply, judging from the out- 
side title, mistaken the adventures 
of Schaunard and Rodolphe for 
sketches from that country which 
is at present an appanage of the 
Austrian empire. To have the 
chronicler of Mimi’s and Musette’s 
escapades classed among_his- 
torians is certainly an honour 
never contemplated, even by the 
poet himself. 

It would be foreign to the 
purpose of this paper to at- 
tempt to trace the source of the 
word Bohemianism. I may briefly 
state that it has been adopted from 
the French, who claim the honour of 
coining it for George Sand, who in- 
vented it probably in allusion to the 
erratic habits of the gipsies, by the 
French called Bohemians, notwith- 
standing that they are supposed to 
hail originally from Egypt. But I 
will endeavour to give the reader a 
correct idea of what we mean 














when we speak of that Bohemian- 
ism at which Mr. Gadgrind and 
honest Alderman Butterfirkin turn 
up their noses with disdain, and at 
such an angle that they can almost 
look down into their own nostrils. 
I advanced the theory that Nature, 
in creating Genius, formed it out of 
the solid block. It is well she did, 
for if she had not, it would be im- 
possible for Genius, unaided, except 
by its own talents, to withstand the 
buffetings and the jostlings of the 
world. I will let Henri Murger, 
who is best qualified to speak about 
it, give a description of that Bo- 
hemianism which is so closely allied 
toGenius. ‘ Alife of patience and 
courage, in which it is impossible to 
struggle, except one be provided 
with a strong armour of indifference 
against the envious and the fools ; 
in which, unless you wish to break 
down on the road, you must not 
lose for one moment that self- pride 
which serves as a staff of support. 
A life at once charming and ter- 
rible, which has its victors and its 
martyrs, and on which you ought 
not to embark unless you are be- 
forehand resigned to submit to the 
pitiless law of ve victis.’ 

Now to the land itself. Geo- 
graphically it has no existence ; 
virtually it may boast of provinces 
in every part of the civilised, and, 
for the matter of that, of the un- 
civilised globe as well. Its ima- 
ginary modern capital is undoubt- 
edly Paris, but it has its head- 
quarters in every populated centre, 
and ramifications wherever men of 
genius and talent congregate. Its 
children, the Bohemians, are of all 
nationalities, and of all faiths, or 
more often of no faith whatever ; 
but in addition to this they have a 
common creed, that may be sum- 
marised in two sentences. ‘Suf- 
ficient for the day is the evil there- 
of,’ and ‘ Live while we may, for 
to-morrow we die.’ ‘ ever de- 
Spair’ may be accepted as the 
VOL. XVil. 
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motto for them all. They un- 
doubtedly possess that ‘knack at 
hoping’ which was so prominent 
in the greatest English Bohemian, 
Oliver Goldsmith. Their pecu- 
liarities and mode of living vary, 
but they one and all have the ab- 
horrence of that which is mean, 
ignoble, and petty. They have 
never been understood, and pro- 
bably never will be so long as they 
remain in the swamp of Bohemian- 
ism; it is only when they emerge 
from it that they are recognised. 
Every man of genius, every real 
talent, passes through that swamp, 
but does not stop in it. Those 
that do are irretrievably lost. It is 
needless to point out that in Bohe- 
mianism there are grades and shades, 
as in everything else ; but in order 
that the reader may not confound 
the Bohemians I treat of with 
a more disreputable class, I must 
preface my remarks by telling him 
that there is no question here of 
the Bohemians who do duty for the 
heroes of the transpontine melo- 
drama. Nor are my personages 
recruited from among the show- 
men, the exhibitors of dancing 
bears, the swallowers of swords, the 
fire-eaters, the peripatetic vendors 
of watch-chains, the speculators on 
theturf and on theStock Exchange, 
the promoters of questionable joint- 
stock companies, and a thousand 
others, called chevaliers a’industrie, 
on the ducus a non lucendo principle, 
because they have no industry. 
The Bohemians | propose to enu- 
merate in this sketch are men 
who have left their mark upon the 
world, and have become house- 
hold words in the annals of art, 
literature, and science. 

Though the term be young, the 
thing itself is as old as the hills. It 
existed at all times and everywhere, 
and can boast of a very illustrious 
origin. ‘To go back no further 
than Greek antiquity, we find a 
celebrated Bohemian, who, living 
x 
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from hand to mouth, and from day 
to day, wandered about the fertile 
and flourishing Ionian fields, eating 
the crust of charity, and asking 
alms, which he repaid by reciting 
the ‘Love Adventures of Helen’ 
and the ‘ Fall of Troy. This was 
Homer, the writer of the //ad, 
which became the Bible of Poly- 
theism. If I dared, I would place 
side by side with him the fishermen 
of Galilee and their Master, who 
bequeathed, at the cost of their 
peace or of their life, the great prin- 
ciple of human solidarity. Let us 
listen to M. Renan in his Zéfe of 
Christ. ‘The happy troup, trusting 
to their Heavenly Father for the 
satisfying of their wants, had made 
it their first maxim to look upon 
the cares of life as something that 
smothers the germ of all goodness. 
Each day they asked of God the 
bread for the next. Three or four 


Galilean women always accom- 
panied the young Prophet, and 


supplied his needs. Some were 
rich, and enabled him, by their for- 
tunes, to follow his vocation with- 
out having to work at the trade 
that up till then had been his means 
of livelihood.’ But from the fan- 
tastical legend of M. Renan let us 
pass on to history. 

Bohemianism has its golden 
book, unwritten it is true, com- 
pared with which the much-vaunted 
Livre a’Or of the Venetian aristo- 
cracy sinks into utter insignificance. 
It counts amongst its heroes men 
whose names are never spoken but 
with respect. Yes, with respect! 
in spite of all the puritanism of the 
world, and that of false art, which 
never uses the epithet but in the 
most offensive sense ; in spite of all 
the insults thrown at it by petty 
and jealous mediocrity, which finds 
not enough contumely in its vo- 
cabulary, not enough lies in its 
dictionary, not enough slander in 
its daily conversation, wherewith to 
stifle the voices and to bespatter 
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the names of those who succeed by 
this vestibule of fame, wherein they 
display their devil-may-care con- 
tempt, in company with their 
talents, in becoming the boast 
and the delight of future genera- 
tions. 

That golden book contains the 
names of such Bohemians as So- 
crates, who could not even muster 
a sufficiency of disinterested friends 
to fill his small and miserable hovel ; 
who, barefooted, traversed Attica 
from one end to the other, to preach 
and propagate Christian doctrines. 
It contains the names of those gal- 
lant troubadours who, the wallet 
slung across their shoulders, and 
the ‘ zvie//e’ in hand, strolled from 
town to castle, in imitation of 
their master Homer, to sing of love 
and war, one night sharing the 
sumptuous couch of the fair chate- 
laine, the next littered down in the 
straw side by side with the servants; 
or more often, like Tyrtzeus of old, 
leading the soldiers to battle. Fur- 
ther on it contains the names of 
Pierre Gringoire, who is not quite 
such a mythical personage as the 
readers of Victor Hugo's Votre 
Dame would imagine, and Francois 
Villon. We see the first hungry 
and lean as only can be a man 
whose existence is one long fast, 
kicking up his heels on the pave- 
ments of Paris, his nose sniffing 
the air and smelling at the good 
things that are not for him; his 
eyes, full of covetous gluttony, 
making the very hams in the pork- 
butcher’s shop grow lean, while he 
rattles in his imagination—not in 
his pockets, alas !—the ten crowns 
that have beeh promised to him by 
‘Messieurs les échevins,’ in pay- 
ment for the very pious and moral 
mystery which he has composed 
for the theatre in the ‘ hall of the 
Palais de Justice.” In contrast to 
the melancholy figure of Esmeral- 
da’s lover stands the second, Fran- 
cois Villon, the greatest poet as 
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well as the greatest scamp and Bo- 
hemian of the fifteenth century. ‘// 
n'est trésor que de vivre a son aise, 
said he, a capital rebuke for modern 
puritanism, that tears out its very 
heart to be genteel, forgetting that 
good society has no company man- 
ners, no more than it has company 
clothes. Poet and vagabond /ar 
excellence this one. His poetry, 
largely imbued with those presenti- 
ments which the ancients attribute 
to their va¢es, smacks unceasingly of 
the gallows, on one of which he was 
nearly strung up one day for having 
wanted to examine the colour of 
the king’s crown pieces too closely. 
That same Villon, with the police 
continually at his heels, this noisy 
brawler of the wine-shops of the 
Rue Pierre Lescot, this plate-licker 
of the court of the Duke of Egypt, 
this Salvator Rosa of poetry, has left 
us some elegies, the sincere accents 
and heartrending sentiments of 
which would evoke feelings in the 
breasts of the most callous, and 
would make them forget the ne’er- 
do-weel, the vagabond, the profli- 
gate, in the perusal of his muse, 
streaming with its own tears. De- 
cried by the ultra-respectability of 
his own time and posterity, the 
very people who have heaped the 
greatest abuse on him have, how- 
ever, not scrupled to rob him right 
and left, and even the big-wigs of 
modern Parnassus have taken their 
share. Many a ballad, written per- 
chance by the Bohemian poet on 
a mercilessly cold day at a street 
corner, with his feet in the gutter ; 
many an amorous stanza, composed 
in that pothouse where the ‘fairone 
who wasn’t particular’ bestowed 
her favours upon the first comer, 
figures nowadays, metamorphosed, 
perfumed with musk and amber, in 
the coroneted album of some aris- 
tocratic Chloris. 

Enough of him; we are in 
France, and a look across the 
Pyrenees into Spain shows us 


another famous member of the 
fraternity, Christopher Columbus. 
‘ Misfortune tracks talent,’ says Cer- 
vantes, and if ever the saying was 
true, it was so of him who had 
his years of dreaming and hoping 
and watching repaid by the basest 
ingratitude. His neglect and treat- 
ment as a visionary we leave out of 
the question. The new, or the idea 
of it, is never cordially received at 
its birth. The world does not smile 
upon it. There is no feasting, no 
song, no ringing of bells at its bap- 
tism. Why should it be made 
much of? It has for enemies the 
decrepit ideas which it comes to 
replace, and the sneers of the stupid 
and ignorant, who cannot under- 
stand it. He who has brought 
it into the world watches with 
anxious cares over this flesh of his 
flesh, this blood of his blood, the 
child of his brain ; but what is that 
to those who never had an offspring 
of their brain, or who, if they had, 
would produce a dwarf or an idiot ? 
What care they for the long years 
of suffering, of privations, of hunger, 
of thirst? Who asked him to in- 
vent something? No one, Still 
the genius struggles on, for he has 
that ardent faith in his own talents, 
and that hope which becomes a 
religion in itself. Yes, the life, 
so full of rebuffs, has some charms 
in it still, without which the most 
elevated mind could not support 
it. There are hours of seduc- 
tive illusion, of happiness, of 
study, of mirages more lovely 
than the setting sun ; there is the 
sincere friendship of those who 
struggle in the same path and 
fight the same battle. ‘Then fol- 
low the days of anguish, of dis- 
couragement ; the betrayal by false 
friends, the physical strength in- 
adequate to support the mental ; 
then comes despair and death. All 
this falls to the Bohemian’s lot. 
Bohemia is a stage in the life of a 
genius. It leads to immortal fame ; 
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more often to the hospital, the 
workhouse, suicide, and the com- 
mon josse. In the case of Co- 
lumbus it lead to almost all. Mis- 
understood at first, betrayed at last, 
his reward iron chains. Who shall 
say after this that the most in- 
veterate Bohemianism is not prefer- 
able to kingly respectability ? Who 
shall say that it would not have 
been better that America had never 
been discovered, than that its dis- 
covery should have led to the de- 
spair of one of the noblest of man- 
kind ? 

And now dawns upon us the 
great century of the renaissance. 
Michael Angelo steps upon the 
scaffold of the Sistine Chapel, and 
watches from his perch young Raf- 
faelo ascending the staircase of the 
Vatican, carrying under his arm the 
cartoons of the Zoggze. Benvenuto 
Cellini meditates upon his Perseus, 
quarrels with pope and cardinals, 


slays, beards King Francis in his 
own palace, and comes unscathed 
through it all, for his Bohemianism 
is pardoned for the sake of his 


great genius. Ghiberti chisels the 
doors of the Baptistery at the same 
time that Donatello sculptures his 
marbles on the bridges of the Arno. 
The city of the Medici struggles 
for the mastery of producing chefs- 
@’euvrewith the town of Leo X. and 
Julius II. Titian and Veronese 
adorn Venice. St. Mark battles with 
St. Peter for the supremacy in art. 

The fever of genius, for such it 
may be called, which suddenly 
breaks out in the Italian penin- 
sula, with almost epidemical vio- 
lence spreads its glorious contagion 
all over Europe. Art, rivalling with 
the gods, becomes the equal of 
kings. Charles the Fifth stoops 
down to pick up Titian’s brush. 
Francis the First waits patiently 
and unmurmuringly the pleasure of 
Etienne Dolet, who is, perchance, 
correcting the proofs of Panta- 
gruel. 
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Pantagruel! the word has con- 
jured up from the midst of bygone 
ages the figure of the best-abused 
Bohemian, not of the past only, but 
of modern times also. As I am 
writing, the events of a few weeks 
ago resolve themselves into shape. 
My ‘ mind’s eye’ beholds a group, 
anachronistic in its amalgam per- 
haps, antagonistic certainly. A 
group composed of Bohemians, 
modern and ancient, of a puritan 
modern, happily modern only. 
Towering aloft on a pedestal, sup- 
plied by the homage of ages, stands 
the curé of Meudon. At his feet 
lie some tomes, Gargantua, Panta- 
gruel, Panurge. Mounted on the 
back of a hybrid animal, with the 
head of an ass and the enlarged 
body of a strutting peacock, dis- 
playing a large placard in front with 
the words, ‘Society for the sup- 
pression of ——’—I cannot read 
the last word—is an individual with 
a burning faggot in one hand, with 
the other trying to snatch away the 
books to replace them by a packet 
of rubbishing tracts, labelled ‘ Puri- 
tanism.’ He nearly succeeds, when, 
with the wild war cry of ‘ Profana- 
tion,’ a trio rushes to the rescue. 
Foremost is a stalwart, dark, giant 
figure, grasping a pen and cudgel 
in each hand. He is followed by 
his very physical contrast, slight, 
fair, the words ‘ Poet,’ ‘ Genius,’ 
‘ Bohemian,’ unmistakably stamped 
onhis brow. The rear is made up 
by a gentleman whom I cannot 
recognise in the still overhanging 
mist. A distinct murmur of words 
floats upon my ears. ‘The figure 
on the animal’s back, his head in 
such close proximity to that of 
the ass that Iam almost confound- 
ing the two, speaks first: ‘ What 
would you with me, I do not know 
you?’ The answer is curious ; it 
is simply the title of one of Hey- 
wood’s plays—/f you know not 
Me, you know Nobody. Perhaps 
this modern Hector has something 
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to do with the drama. Who knows? 
I do not. Now the second comes 
to the front: ‘Would you burn 
these?’ pointing to the volumes on 
the pedestal. ‘ Would you burn the 
Bible, Chaucer, and Shakespeare as 
well ?’ is his question, to which there 
is no reply. A Homeric laugh 
rings from above. It is Rabelais 
who speaks: Laissez faire; ses 
ancétres [ont essayé avant lui; ils 
n'ont pas réussi; il ne réussira pas 
non plus. They must fain be con- 
tent with following his advice. 

The vision has made me wander 
away from my subject. I resume. 
In the midst of this resurrection of 
intelligence, the golden book of 
Bohemianism continues to unfold 
its pages. Clement Marot, having 
found his way into the antecham- 
bers of the Louvre, becomes, even 
before he is the favourite of the 
king, the lover of this charming 
Diana, whose smiles illuminated 
three reigns. From the boudoir 
of Diana his fickle muse penetrates 
into that of Marguerite de Valois 
—dangerous distinction, which he 
pays for with his imprisonment. 

Nearly at the same time another 
Bohemian, whose infancy had been 
kissed by the lips of the epic muse 
on the sands of the Sorrento, ‘Tor- 
quato Tasso, gains admittance to 
the court of the Duke of Ferrara, 
as Marot had done at that of 
Francis the First; but, less fortu- 
nate than the lover of Diana and 
Marguerite, pays with the loss of 
intellect and genius for his auda- 
city in daring to love a daughter 
of the house of Este. 

The religious wars and the poli- 
tical storms that signalised the ad- 
vent of the Medici in France did 
not arrest the tide of Bohemianism 
and art. The sixteenth century 
saw the birth of Jean Goujon, the 
French Phidias, as he has been 
called. His life, like that of most 
men of genius, may be best read 
in his works. Fated to be the 
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innocent victim of religious fanati- 
cism, which our moderns, Protes- 
tant as well as Catholic, would 
gladly revive were they possessed 
of the power and daring, he was 
struck by a ball on Saint Bartho- 
lomew’s day, while working at some 
decorations in the old Louvre. 
Contemporary with the latter, we 
meet for once in a way a Bohe- 
mian in clover, Pierre Ronsard, 
that well-beloved poet of hapless 
Mary Stuart. He is said to have re- 
strung the Pindaric lyre, and to have 
founded by means of his A/e/ad the 
great school of French lyric poetry. 
Close upon him follows another 
famous Bohemian who claims our 
notice, Mathurin Regnier. Even 
the licentious morals of his time 
could hardly excuse his excesses, 
were it not that genius, like charity, 
covereth all sins. Naturally care- 
less in his habits, this, incompar- 
ably the greatest satirist of the six- 
teenth century, was the deau idéal 
of the unconventional, just what a 
Bohemianshould be. Good-natured 
to a fault, honest, straightforward, 
he became one of the warmest 
defenders of the last stronghold of 
lyric poetry, attacked by the rhe- 
toricians and grammarians, who 
declared Rabelais barbarous and 
Montaigne obscure. It was this 
same Mathurin Regnier who, twist- 
ing the knots of Horace’s satirical 
whip still tighter, exclaimed indig- 
nantly, seeing the dishonest prac- 
tices of his age: Z’honneur est un 
vieux saint que fon ne chime plus. 

Turn we now for a moment to 
the English section of our golden 
book. The leaves are so crowded 
that we hardly know where to 
choose. Wherever we turn, a ga- 
laxy of glorious names meets our 
eye. Ill-fated Nash and Marlowe, 
the one dying in poverty and 
misery, the other killed by his own 
hand in a pot-house quarrel. These 
I wouid fain describe, but one 
figure looms distinctly above them 
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all. It is early autumn, and we 
find ourselves at the door of the 
Globe Theatre, in Blackfriars. 
Enter we cannot, for though but 
six o’clock in the afternoon, the 
performance is almost over. While 
we are walking up and down to see 
the company disperse, we notice a 
young man of twenty perhaps, 
poorly dressed, holding two bridle 
horses. Anon its owners appear, 
Sir Walter Raleigh and his friend 
Edmund Spenser, up from Ireland. 
The young man who is performing 
the office of groom is Shakespeare. 
An act of Bohemianism has com- 
pelled him to come to London, to 
elude the paltry resentment of one 
Sir Thomas Lucy. He could for- 
give the stealing of his deer, but 
would not overlook the insult of 
being made the theme ofa satire. 
We ought to raise a statue to that 
cantankerous nobleman. With- 
out him we might perhaps have 
never heard of Shakespeare. He 


brings to our mind the German 
who had watch and chain stolen in 
the Strand, and received a punch 


in the stomach besides. The first 
he could and would forgive, the 
last roused his ire. But I am wan- 
dering away again. Sir Walter gives 
the youth some money, and some- 
thing besides, and, followed by 
his friend, the author of the ‘ Fairy 
Queen,’ rides away. Shakespeare 
pockets the coin, but looks rather 
curiously at the second donation. 
He has never seen anything like 
it before. What is it? Tobacco. 
Had Raleigh never done aught else 
but given us the fragrant weed, 
posterity, but the Bohemians them- 
selves especially, ought to enshrine 
his memory. 

Let us change the scene. Some 
years have elapsed, and we are 
in the last of the seventeenth 
century. In the low-roofed, snug, 
and cozy parlour of the Mer- 
maid we find ourselves in the 
midst of a whole group of Bohe- 
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mians. Who is that short, stout, 
thick-set man, puffing away like a 
steam-engine, an enormous pair 
of spectacles on his nose? It 
is Ben, vare Ben Jonson. Apropos 
of the spectacles : they were lately 
sold in London, and fetched a 
larger sum than the poet would 
have been able to borrow in his 
lifetime if his very existence had 
depended upon it. It is Juvenal’s 

‘ Potuit fortasse minoris 

Piscator quam piscis emi’ 
(The fisherman might perhaps be bought for 

less money than the fish) 


over again. 

Opposite him sits the young 
man whom we met some years 
ago holding the horses at the 
Globe Theatre. He does not hold 
them now. The world speaks al- 
ready of him, and the foundation 
of his deathless fame has been 
laid. Occupying the same table 
are three others whom we have 
heard of before now—Heywood, 
Chapman, and Marston, the dra- 
matists. The last two have just 
been liberated from the Fleet, 
where, in company with the author 
of Every Man in his Humour, 
they narrowly escaped having their 
noses slit by the myrmidons 
of ‘Gentle Jamie,’ for having too 
freely indulged in some reflections 
upon that monarch’s countrymen, 
the Scotch. Sulking in a corer 
sits a bulky country squire, whom 
Ben has just been dealing a mental 
slap in the face. That bucolic has 
been trying to impress ‘the poet 
with a sense of his importance, by 
enumerating his wealth and the 
acres of land he possesses. ‘ By 
gad, good man, you make a noise; 
for every acre of land you've got, I 
have got ten of wit,’ was Ben’s 
answer. We should like the thing 
a little more frequently done in our 
modern days, to let Mr. Butterfir- 
kin and his ilk know that money 
is not everything. One figure we 
miss, genial Frank Beaumont. He 
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is in the country, whence he cor- 
responds with his friends, as we 
shall see presently. 

Scarce outside the Fleet, Chap- 
man is already going the right way 
to be soon back there again. He 
is just reading to his companions 
some extracts from his new play, 
Monsieur d’Olive, in praise of 
tobacco, that particular bugbear of 
James, styled the ‘ Defender of the 
faith.’ We cannot do better than 
reproduce it. It will serve at the 
same time as a panegyric on our 
friend Raleigh, whom we are afraid 
we have given but too scant a 
notice. 

‘ Tobacco,’ Monsieur d’Olive is 
made to say, ‘ that excellent plant 
the use whereof (as of the fifth ele- 
ment) the world cannot want, is 
that little shop of Nature wherein 
her whole workmanshipis abridged, 
where you may see earth kindled 
into fire, the fire breathe out an 
exhalation which, entering in at 
the mouth, walks through the re- 
gions of a man’s brain, drives out 
all ill vapours, but itself draws 
down all bad humours by the 
mouth, which in time might breed 
a scab over the whole body, if in- 
deed they have not; a plant of 
singular use, for, on the one side, 
Nature being an enemy to vacuity 
and emptiness, and, on the other, 
there being so many empty brains 
in the world as there are, how shall 
Nature’s course be continued? 
How shall these empty brains be 
filled but with air, Nature’s instru- 
ment for that purpose? If with 
air, what so proper as your fume ? 
What fume so healthful as your 
perfume? What perfume so sove- 
reign as tobacco? Besides the ex- 
cellent edge it gives to a man’s wit 
(as they can best judge that have 
been present at a feast of tobacco, 
where commonly all good wits are 
consorted), what variety of dis- 
course it begets? What sparks of 
wit it yields it is a world to hear. 


.+-.. For garlic I will not say, 
because it is a plant of our own 
country; but it may cure the 
diseases of the country; but for 
the diseases of the Court, they 
are out of the element of gar- 
lic to medicine. To conclude, 
as there is no evemy to garlic 
but tobacco, so there is no friend 
to garlic but sheep’s head; and 
so I conclude.’ 

After sundry comments of the 
friends upon the above, the con- 
versation turns upon the absent 
Frank Beaumont, who is at the 
time paying a visit to respectability 
in the provinces; and how well 
he enjoys it may be gathered 
from the following, which is a com- 
nunication sent by him to Ben, 
who reads it aloud, after having 
adjusted the spectacles, and taken 
a long draught of sack : 

‘ Methinks the little wit I had is lost 
Since I saw you, for wit is like a rest 
Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best gamesters. What things 
have we seen 
At the Mermaid ! heard words that have 
been 
So nimble, and so full of flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 


And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.’ 


We can easily imagine the flashes 
of wit. They were a merry set of 
Bohemians that met at the Mer- 
maid and the Apollo—too merry 
by half, or rather too free with 
the stimulants that provoked their 
merriment. Of this gay circle 
Master Shakespeare was a promi- 
nent member; and good old 
Thomas Fuller tells us : 

‘Many were the wit-combats 
betwixt him and Ben Jonson, 
which two I beheld like a Spanish 
great galleon and an English man- 
of-war. Master Jonson (like the 
former) was built far higher in 
learning; solid, but slow in his 
performance. Shakespeare. was 
the English man-of-war, lesser in 
bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
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turn with all tides, tack about, and 
take advantage of all winds by the 
quickness of his wit and invention ° 
(Worthies of England, London, 
1840, lil. 284, 285). 

This brings us pretty well into 
the first half of the seventeenth 
century. I had intended to take 
the reader over to Holland, to intro- 
duce him to a group of Bohemians 
of the brush—to Adrian Brouwer, 
wandering penniless in the streets 
of Amsterdam; to Frans van 
Mieris, coming home drunk from 
a jovial party spent with Jan 
Steen, Bakhuizen, and Ruysdaal, 
and tumbling into a cesspool, from 
which he is with difficulty rescued 
by a poor cobbler and his wife, 
whom he two years later rewards 
with a picture that fetched fifteen 
hundred pounds lately at a sale. 
‘To a great many others, in fact; 
but time and space fail. As it is, 
I am wavering between England 
and Milton, and the Hotel de 
Rambouillet and the Bohemians of 
the Louis-the-Fourteenth period. 
The latter carry the day. Eng- 
lishmen are pretty well ac- 
quainted with the immortal author 
of Faradise Lost, whilst they 
may not be with Madame de 
Maintenon and La Fontaine. Place 
aux dames. Make room for the 
girl who, being born in a prison, 
died the widow of the Grand Mo- 
nargue. 

Francoise d’Aubigné was de- 
scended from an ancient and 
honourable family of Anjou. Her 
grandfather was Théodore Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, an inflexible Huguenot, 
the friend and companion of the 
great Henry. Her father, Con- 
stant d’Aubigné, was a black sheep, 
and being detected in some trea- 
sonable correspondence with the 
English, was thrown into the 
prison of the Conciergerie of Niort. 
His wife, a noble heroic woman, 
then enceinte, obtained permission 
to accompany him ; and _ there, 
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on the 27th of November 1635, 
three years before the birth of her 
future royal husband, was born 
Francoise. In misery, hunger, 
and raggedness passed the first 
years of her life. After endless 
solicitations, Madame d’Aubigné 
obtained the release of her hus- 
band. ‘They embarked for Mar- 
tinique. During the voyage Fran- 
coise fell ill, and was laid out as 
dead. ‘The body was about to be 
thrown into the sea, when it was 
found that the child had thought 
better of it. ‘My child is not 
dead ; her heart beats,’ exclaimed 
the mother. The girl was put 
back into bed, and in a few days 
was restored to health. Though 
I have given Francoise d’Aubigné 
a place among my beloved Bohe- 
mians, neither her goodness nor 
her talents, though she was not de- 
void of them, would entitle her to 
such an honour, were it not for her 
personal contact with some of the 
most glorious men of her time. 
She herself was intensely selfish. 
An instance of it may be noted, 
which supplies the key-note to 
most deeds in her life. One day 
their house in Martinique took 
fire. Seeing little Francoise weep- 
ing bitterly, her mother said re- 
provingly: ‘I thought you had 
more courage. Why should you 
weep for the loss of a house?’ ‘It 
is not for the house I am weeping,’ 
answered the child quickly, ‘but 
for my doll!’ The child is the 
father of the man, the mother of 
the woman. In these words are 
the germ of the future conduct of 
Madame de Maintenon. I must 
necessarily skip a good many years 
of tribulation, of poverty, of suc- 
cessive misfortune. At sixteen 
she found herself an orphan—her 
father had died long before—penni- 
less, and without protection. From 
the Ursuline convent, where she 
had obtained a shelter through the 
influence of Madame de Neuillant, 
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who took some interest in her, she 
passed now and then a few days 
in her patroness’ salons. She 
was beautiful, graceful, accom- 
plished, clever, spirituelle ; she at- 
tracted the attention of the visitors, 
among whom were some of the 
most distinguished people of the 
age. It was here that she was 
introduced to the Abbé Scarron— 
poet, satirist, buffoon, Bohemian, 
famous in the days of the Fronde 
for his lampoons against Mazarin 
and the Court, a monstrous de- 
formity, who, it was said, had the 
free use of no member of his body 
except his tongue and his hands. 
This deformity fell in love with the 
beautiful sixteen-year-old Fran- 
coise. He was witty, kind, gene- 
rous, pitied her sad position, and 
offered her his hand, which, mar- 
vellous to relate, was accepted. 
Even allowing her to have been 
frigid by temperament, what must 
she not have suffered of privation, 
of misery, of the bitter humiliations 
of poverty and dependence, to sell 
her young life to this paralysed 
monstrosity for a home ? 

Says Saint-Simon: ‘The new 
wife pleased all the company who 
frequented Scarron’s house, which 
was very numerous and of all 
kinds.’ 

This was the age of the Fronde ; 
it was also the first and most 
vigorous of the literary epochs of 
France. It was the epoch of the 
Duchess de Rambouillet and her 
lovely daughter, the foundress of 
the Précieuses ; the epoch of Ninon 
de I'Enclos, the modern Aspasia ; of 
the Hotel Venddme, with its so- 
ciety of theorists, epicureans, 
scoffers, and sensualists; of the 
réunions of the poets at the cabarets 
of the Pomme du Pin and the 
Croix de Lorraine. The Bohe- 
mians had their entrée at the Palais 
Cardinal, where they collaborated 
with Richelieu at the tragedy of 
Marianne. ‘They sung madrigals 
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at the bedside of Marion Delorme. 
They courted Ninon under the 
trees of the Place Royale; they 
breakfasted in the morning at the 
taverns of the Goinfres or of l"Epée 
Royale ; they fought duels at 
night to vindicate the sonnet of 
Uranie against the sonnet of 
Job. They made love, war, and 
even meddled with diplomacy ; 
and in their old days, tired of 
adventures, put the Old and the 
New Testaments into verse. Nor 
were the gatherings at Scarron’s 
house in the Marais the least 
among the coteries. Hither came 
Turenne and Condé; Beaufort, 
that royal Bohemian, who hob- 
nobbed with the riff-raff of the 
faubourg Marceau; De Retz, 
Madame de Sévigné, Saint-Evre- 
mond, La Rochefoucauld, Molitre, 
Corneille, Boileau, Chapelle, and 
last, but not least, La Fontaine, the 
greatest of all modern and ancient 
fabulists as well. 

La Fontaine, the Harold Skim- 
pole of the poets. Never does he 
occupy himself except for our 
sakes. His self is emerged into 
that of others, his very careless- 
ness about his own afiairs arises 
from that ever-present anxiety to 
do something for his fellow-men. 
We can forgive him all his weak- 
nesses, and we are inclined to ex- 
claim with Andrieux when we hear 
him attacked, ‘Say whatever you 
like about my father, but for 
Heaven’s sake leave La Fontaine 
alone !’ 

Bohemian to the backbone, it 
was in vain that his parents tried 
everything to induce him to accept 
a quiet and peaceful life. It was in 
vain that his father transmitted his 
official functions to him, and made 
him marry a very young girl who 
was neither devoid of beauty nor 
talents. 

The incorrigible disposition of 
our poet was proof against it all. 
The duties of his place were but 
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slight ; he could not perform them : 
he sold it. His wife could not 
put up with his vagaries, and ham- 
pered him in his pursuits; he 
ceased to live w:th her. 

He honestly confesses his faults, 
and especially his inclination for 
love intrigues, and this with a 
naiveté which almost disarms all 
criticism. In his story of the 

veux Indiscrets, he says, with the 
severe tone of a moralist, which 
it is so surprising to find in him 
that it almost makes one laugh : 

‘Le nceud d’hymen doit étre respecté, 

Veut de la foi, veut de l'honnéteté,’ 
But he takes good care to leave a 
back door open, in case of in- 
fidelity to the marriage vows. In 
the event of such a contingency he 
advises us to keep the matter 
secret, at least : 

‘ De ne point faire aux égards banqueroute, ' 
But adds he, 

‘Je donne ici de beaux conseils, sans doute ; 
Les ai-je pris pour moi-méme ? hélas, non.’ 
That kind-hearted creature, of 
whom: his own servant said ‘that 
God would never have the courage 
to damn him,’ was, as _ regards 
worldly affairs, as helpless as a 
baby. It is a question whether he 
ever received a penny for his 
works. This full well we know, 
that, like the ‘Harold Skimpole’ 
to whom we have compared 
him, he never had any money of 
his own. 

At that time Molitre, whose 
name had hardly then been heard 
of, was travelling in the provinces. 
When La Fontaine saw some 
months later one or two of his 
comedies, he conceived a great 
friendship for the author-actor. 
Their ages were alike, their repu- 
tations grew at the same time. 

Racine and Boileau, younger 
than La Fontaine and Molitre, 
became acquainted with them. 
The réunions of these four Bohe- 
mians, which the fabulist himself 
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has so well described, we also may 
fancy them. Their tirades against 
everything that was false, meri- 
tricious, ridiculous, pretentious ; 
their search after the true, the 
beautiful, the natural ; all this we 
can imagine, for we know it in 
their subsequent works. That is 
what Bohemianism has done! 
Would Mediocrity and Puritanism 
have accomplished half as much ? 

At about this period the poet 
became the guest of Fouquet, then 
at the height of his power. From 
what he saw, he gave it as his 
belief gue ¢était une grande misére 
d'étre riche. 

The disgrace of Fouquet found 
La Fontaine without a home. In 
vain did his friend Maucroix be- 
seech him to go to Chateau Thierry, 
where his presence was required 
for some family affairs; he fol- 
lowed Jannart, Fouquet’s secre- 
tary, condemned to exile. 

Returned from his journey, love 
provided the poet with another 
shelter. The Duchess of Bouillon, 
niece of the Cardinal Mazarin, be- 
came smitten with him. When 
she was at her castle, not 
one of those little amenities of 
which our sybarite was so fond 
was wanting ; when she left, he 
was in every respect provided for. 
It was for her amusement that he 
wrote his stories. 

I might fill a volume with his 
wanderings from one protector to 
another, but space fails. 

A severe illness brought him 
almost to his grave. He recovered ; 
but henceforth all his thoughts 
were given to religion. Another 
affliction was in store for him. 
His then protectress, Madame de la 
Sablitre, died. Again was our poet 
shelterless. He immediately left 
the hotel. In the street he met 
Hervart, who upon the news of 
that lady’s death had gone to 
seek him, to offer him a home. 
‘I was just looking for you, to 
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ask you to come and live with 
me.’ ‘I had already thought about 
it, and was coming,’ was the 
answer. 

It was at Hervart’s house that 
he died, in the arms of Racine, 
surrounded by that gentleman’s 
wife and many of his friends, who 
had watched his last days with the 
utmost care and tenderest atten- 
tions. When Fénelon heard of his 
death, he tried to assuage his grief 
by writing a Latin panegyric upon 
him, which he gave to his royal 
pupil to translate. We cannot do 
better than quote the termina- 
tion :—‘ Read him, and say whe- 
ther Anacreon has jested with 
more grace; whether Homer has 
adorned philosophy with more at- 
tractive and poetic oraments ; 
whether Terence has painted the 
morals of mankind with more na- 
ture and truth ; whether Virgil has 
been more harmonious and touch- 
ing.’ 

His death brings us to the end 
of the seventeenth century. Wil- 
lingly would I have added a por- 
trait of our own Oliver Goldsmith, 
but it would have led me into the 
eighteenth, and I feel that I have 
already trespassed too much. With 
a few remarks to my readers, but 
especially to the younger portion 
of them, I here conclude. 

Now, as ages ago, every one who 
enters the paths ofart, without any 
other means of existence than this 
art itself, will be obliged to pass 
through the swamp of Bohemian- 
ism. It is as impossible to avoid 
it as it was for Stephenson to cir- 
cumvent Chat Moss in laying his 
first railway. 

Many young people have taken 
in earnest the declamations about 


unfortunate poets and artists. The 
graves of such as Chatterton, Gil- 
bert, Malfilatre, have been made 
the pulpit from which the martyr- 
dom of art and poetry has been 
preached. These immoral lies, 
for such they are, cannot be blamed 
enough. Chatterton was not a 
genius, and no more are thousands 
of young men who think that it is 
sufficient to wear a ragged coat and 
soleless boots to be a poet. 

Genius is like the sun: athousand 
farthing rushlights in juxtaposition 
will not pale its lustre. If over- 
clouded at times, it will, sooner or 
later, burst through its veil. 

Study, acquire, and accumulate 
knowledge, but do not make litera- 
ture or art your support. Make it 
your delight, if you will. In the 
words of Sir Walter Scott: ‘Make 
it your walking-stick, not your 
crutch.’ In one case it is your 
slave, in the other it becomes your 
master. The miasma of the swamp 
to be traversed is sufficient to kill 
a Hercules. And not only that, it 
is a narrow swamp, bordéred on 
each side by a precipice—misery 
and doubt. It requires a constant 
watchfulness, a never-failing study 
to arrive at the end, and when you 
do arrive you find that the game is 
not worth the candle. The same 
amount of energy bestowed upon 
less difficult pursuits will lead to 
fortune. ‘ Physician, heal thyself,’ 
I hear some one say. My answer 
must close this paper: ‘ Jacta 
alea est. Silence is as manifestly 
the general duty of certain indi- 
viduals as speech is of others; 
but the difficulty lies in persuad- 
ing to his duty the man whom 
Providence has destined to be 
taciturn.’ 





A STAR AND A HEART. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE’S CONFLICT,’ ETC. 
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‘ Hearts are more than coronets, _ 
And simple worth than Norman blood.’ TENNYSON. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A CHECK FOR THE TENOR. 


‘Ir I don’t take care, I shall be 
making a fool of myself, thinks 
Amor Carrington, as he walks home 
after the Halsteds’ dinner. 

He pushes his long locks off his 
heated forehead as the thought 
passes through his mind, and sighs 
deeply. He is not in love with 
Miss Beauchamp—after a couple 
of days’ acquaintance that would 
be rather Zoo absurd, so he tells 


himself—but he is beginning to 
feel restless and dissatisfied away 
from her presence ; and dissatis- 
faction is a new sensation on the 


part of Amor Carrington. He is 
such a good honest young fellow; 
he has been so easily contented 
hitherto with the few benefits the 
world has afforded him. To tramp 
backwards and forwards to the the- 
atre ; to study his parts; to have 
an occasional holiday for cricket, 
boating, or shooting,—these occu- 
pations have made up the sum-total 
of his existence, and hitherto he 
has been quite happy so to exist. 
A few days ago, had he been of- 
fered a permanent engagement in 
Leadstone, he would have consi- 
dered himself the luckiest of mor- 
tals; he would have accepted it 
on the spot, and bound himself 
down to live and die in that most un- 
interesting of manufacturing towns, 
prepared to occupy those two small 
rooms which now own him as tem- 
porary proprietor in perpetud. But 


not to marry! He may sometimes 
have contemplated the possibility 
of his becoming a family man and 
the progenitor of a race of little 
tenors ; but Amor Carrington has 
no false sentiment in his composi- 
tion, and knows that the longer he 
can keep his feet out of the net the 
better. Even with the glamour 
of Stella Beauchamp’s attractions 
upon him, and the disappointment 
caused by her not keeping her 
promise to dine with the Halsteds, 
he has strength enough to reason 
with his own folly. 

‘Why should I be so cut up 
about her not coming?’ he thinks. 
‘She’s nothing to me; and in a few 
days she'll be gone from Lead- 
stone, and probably I shall never 
see her more. It’s very pleasant, 
of course, and intoxicating, and all 
that sort of thing, to associate with 
her; but I mustn't lose sight of the 
difference in our positions, or I 
shall be getting into a scrape.’ 

He has reached his lodgings by 
this time. How small and dingy 
they look after the spacious rooms 
at the hotel, even by comparison 
with the Halsteds’ ordinary but 
commodious house! And yet a 
few weeks back, when Miss Carrie 
Rivers and Miss Bella Trotman, 
of the Theatre Royal Leadstone, 
and dear old Butt the organist, 
and young Williams from the Post- 
office, had joined his modest sup- 
per-party in that very room, how 
comfortable and pretty they had all 
declared and he had thought it to 
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be! Now, as he throws himself 
down into the horsehair arm-chair 
and glances at the crimson and 
green carpet, and mentally con- 
trasts its colour with that of the 
neutral-tinted material in which it 
was Miss Beauchamp’s pleasure to 
appear last before him, he could 
almost shake himself for the folly 
of which he is guilty. 

‘Tama fool! Lama fool!’ 
he keeps on repeating, using 
stronger language than that to 
which his equable temperament 
generally accommodates _ itself. 
‘How can she look upon me, ex- 
cept as on a country clod, whose 
awkwardness may afford her some 
amusement in the absence of all 
else? She, who is surrounded by 
friends ; on int'mate terms with such 
men as this Lord Henry Meckling- 
ton—curse him !—and will probably 
end by marrying him or some other 
fellow of the aristocracy. And I 
have been idiotic enough to fancy 
she felt the least pleasure—even 
the very least—in my company or 
conversation! Well, it’s over now. 
I see the danger plainly before me, 
and I should be a madman not to 
avoid it. I won’t go to the hotel any 
more, not evenif sheasks me; and as 
soon as ever she’s out of Leadstone, 
I'll set to work and forget her.’ 

He catches up a photograph of 
her as he speaks—one which he 
bought for a shilling out of the sta- 
tioner’s window—with the inten- 
tion of thrusting it out of sight. 
But it has been taken in a very 
seductive attitude, and the beauti- 
ful eyes seem to flash an invitation 
to him from the cardboard. 

‘How pretty she is! he thinks, 
unable to resist the temptation of 
looking at the portrait. ‘ How 
delicate ! how refined ! how differ- 
eut from other women! A crea- 
ture like this is too good for the 
stage altogether. She ought to be 
clothed and attended on and served 
like a queen; as I have no doubt 


the man who is hanging about her 
now thinks, and I’ve no right to 
blame him for it. He will make 
her “my lady,” if he’s got the least 
sense in his head, and then she 
will get into the swellest society in 
London, where a fellow like myself 
will not even be allowed to kiss the 
hem of ner garment.’ 

Yet he kisses the photograph 
quickly and passionately. 

‘I am glad she likes my voice,’ 
he says to himself. ‘I think she 
was genuine in saying that; and I 
could see she liked it by the soft- 
ening in her eyes. Bless her! Well, 
I don’t think I shall ever forget 
the few hours we have spent to- 
gether; but I won't go near her 
any more whilst she’s in Lead- 
stone. I'll be shot if I will.’ 

He closes the drawer again, 
which he had opened to receive 
the photograph, and places it rever- 
ently on the mantelpiece instead, 
but with its face to the wall; then 
passes with another heavy sigh 
into his bedroom, and commences 
his preparations for the evening. 

The play to-night is preceded 
by an operetta, in which Amor 
Carrington takes the leading part. 
It is a humorous trifle, full of 
jests and comic songs, and the 
tenor’s heart sinks heavier with 
every note he sings. How often 
is this farce repeated in real life! 
How often are we called on to 
appear before the public, and go 
through our little comedy with 
sparkling eyes and mouths stretched 
from ear to ear, whilst we can hear 
the dull sound made by the blood 
that is dropping from our hearts! 
How do we live through those mo- 
ments? How tough we are! How 
hard to kill! We do survive them 
somehow, but I don’t think that 
we ever forget them. They score 
our hearts backwards and forwards 
with deep indentations, as careful 
mothers scratch with scissors the 
soles of their children’s new shoes 
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to prevent their falling down; and 
if some of us could be turned in- 
side out we should be found a 
mass of hieroglyphics. I wonder 
sometimes if even the bliss of 
heaven will be deep enough to 
utterly erase them. 

As the curtain falls upon the 
operetta, and Carrington leaves the 
stage, he runs up against Miss 
Beauchamp, standing with a 
stranger behind the scenes. He 
wears a hat upon his head, and 
intuitively he removes it in her 
presence. She regards him for a 
moment haughtily, not knowing 
who it is in blue and white satin 
that doffs his plumes and aigrette 
for her benefit; then recognising 
Carrington, she bestows on him 
the slightest and most careless of 
nods. 

‘Who is that cad ?’ Lord Henry 
remarks politely, long before he is 
out of hearing. 

A trembling hope comes over 
him ; perhaps she may say a word 
in deprecation of the term. 

But Stella Beauchamp only 
laughs lightly and briefly. The 
sound stings him, and herushes away 
without ascertaining if the laugh is 
followed by any allusion to himself. 
He watches her fiercely and hun- 
grily whenever she is off the stage 
that night. He abuses himself for 
his folly and conceit, and yet he 
cannot help it. The man who is 
dancing attendance on herappears, 
in Carrington’s eyes, so unworthy 
of the place she has awarded him. 

Lord Henry Mecklington is 
about fifty, well preserved and 
well-looking—thanks to his tailor 
and hairdresser—but with an as- 
sumption of being completely 
b/asé, and considering nothing in 
the world good enough for him, 
that is insufferably sickening to all 
minds that are genuine themselves, 
and hate the cant of humbug in 
another. He aspires to be a Bo- 
hemian, without having the least 
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idea in what Bohemianism con- 
sists. He comes fresh from the 
slow and stuck-up receptions of 
his own class, to seek relief behind 
the scenes of a theatre, or in a 
music-hall, bringing with him all 
the fopperies, affectations, and fas- 
tidious follies of the ‘upper ten.’ 
It is as though you brought a 
painted peacock to try his strength 
between the shafts of a plough. 
All Lord Henry can do is to look 
askance at everything that sur- 
rounds him, trip about the dirty 
boards as though he were walking in 
a farmyard, and try to persuade the 
women who are silly enough or 
idle enough to listen that they are 
far too good for the atmosphere 
in which they move. 

There are Bohemians and Bo- 
hemians. The true Bohemian, I 
take it, is the man—well-born or 
otherwise—who, sick of the tram- 
mels of what is termed society, of 
the artificiality, the lies, the sham 
propriety that obtain in that class 
which make their lives miserable 
for the sole purpose, apparently, 
of making their fellow-creatures’ 
lives miserable also, determines to 
shake himself free of it, and to live 
in that manner which best suits the 
work it has been given him to do. 

The Bohemian is always a work- 
ing man. If he is a mere idler 
he does not deserve the name, nor 
has he earned the right to live the 
jolliest life in all the world. He is 
an artist of some sort—either an 
author or a painter, an actor or a 
musician. He may work for his 
bread, or he may be a dilettante ; 
still he must do something before 
he is admitted to the chosen band. 
And who that has written, or 
painted, or rehearsed, or sung half 
the day, cares, when the first hour 
of rest arrives—the hour of dinner 
—to throw him or her self into the 
clothes of society, and attend the 
table of society to listen to the 
vapid twaddle: of society, and tc 
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be cut out of every innocent do- 
mestic pleasure that is the well- 
won reward of labour? It is all 
very well for those who do nothing 
all their lives to make themselves 
remembered one hour after their 
deaths to kill the time that has no 
value in their eyes by dressing and 
undressing, and driving from one 
place to another, and talking to 
people for whom they do not care 
arush. Their day and night con- 
sists of twenty-four long hours, and 
they must be got through some- 
how. 

But the Bohemian, who devotes 
more than half his time to work, 
finds his leisure too precious to be 
wasted after such a fashion. 

So he refuses to attend Lady 
B—’s stupid ‘ At homes,’ and can- 
not be persuaded to make one of 
the dozen of young men who have 
been caught for the Honourable 
Mrs. Flareup’s dance, and ruin his 
digestion with her execrable sherry 
and ‘tinned lobster’ salads. He 
prefers to lounge away the evening 
at his club, talking with the leading 
men of the day, both literary and 
artistic ; or even sitting down toa 
cosy little dinner and a bottle of 
chablis with the woman he likes 
best. 

Ah, Lady B— and Mrs. Flare- 
up! I daresay you will wag your 
immaculate heads over this out- 
spoken page of mine, and thank 
Heaven you know nothing of such 
things, and never will do. You 
are, doubtless, right; but it is no 
cause for thanking Providence, I 
can assure you. Thank it rather 
when, by force of nature or your 
own bad sherry, it brings your use- 
less and uninteresting lives to a 
close, and ushers in—who knows ? 
—a glorious future, when our chil- 
dren shall be all Bohemians, and 
the reign of Folly and Impropriety 
be over! 
noun advisedly, for whatever you 
may say or think, the real impro- 
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priety belongs to your class, and 
not to that which you affect to 
despise. Hard workers have no 
time for sickly sentimentality. It 
is the loungers in satin-covered 
boudoirs that read the great lesson 
to mankind of the ill effects of idle- 
ness ; and when one of these be- 
dressed and be-scented articles of 
masculine aristocracy wishes to 
make his colleagues open their 
eyes and think him a dashing fine 
fellow, his ambition becomes to 
mix with a class who have no more 
fellowship with him than a mastiff 
with a greyhound, and calling him- 
self a Bohemian, to tryand spread 
broadcast his sentimental immo- 
rality, and judge of their habits by 
his own. 

This is what Lord Henry Meck- 
lington does. He is a bachelor 
and a man of property, free to go 
where and do what he likes. He 
is idle, and he is vicious. Bound, 
as he imagines, by the exigences 
of society to perform, during the 
season, a certain amount of tread- 
mill work in the way of attending 
dinners, dances, and afternoon par- 
ties, he revenges himself for the 
rest of the year by leading what 
he calls a Bohemian life. He is 
in the habit, on occasions, of boast- 
ing of it to his friends. ‘Oh, don’t 
appeal to me on the subject; Iam 
quite a Bohemian, you know!’ 
Upon which, old Lady Meckling- 
ton, his mamma, will shrug her 
withered shoulders and shake her 
dyed front, and say she wishes 
‘dear Henry wouldn’t talk in such 
a dreadful manner.’ How surprised 
she would be to hear herself indig- 
nantly informed that her dear 
Henry is no more a Bohemian than 
she is; that he brings his affecta- 
tion and his absurd assumption of 
superiority into a circle which nei- 
ther understand the first nor ac- 
knowledge the second; and that, 
were it not for his title and position, 
not a woman would be found to 
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listen to his inane conversation, or 
to evince the slightest pleasure in 
his society ! 

But women are like moths round 
a candle where a title is concerned, 
and feminine nature is much the 
same all the world over, from the 
palace to the green-room. 

The flame is burning brightly 
near Stella Beauchamp’s eyes at 
the present moment, and she will 
do nothing to risk her temporary 
reign. Each time she leaves the 
stage Lord Henry is waiting for 
her at the ‘flies,’ where, but the 
night before, she deputed Amor 
Carrington to hold her shawl ; nei- 
ther does she notice the tenor by 
so much as a look or a smile, she 
is so afraid of rousing the anger of 
her aristocratic admirer; but she 
laughs and talks with her new friend 
glibly enough, and Carrington, 
watching from the opposite side, 
sees her blush and look down 
when Lord Henry whispers to her, 
and, playing with the flowers she 
carries in her hand, and which he 
feels are Ais gift, place some of 
them in the bosom of her dress. 

The young man suffers under 
it; but it is only the sore feeling 
of wounded vanity that assails 
him; and he can recognise his 
weakness while he condemns it. 

The séance in which he sings for 
the songless De Courcy is still to 
come—how jealous he has been 
of De Courcy hitherto, and how 
tame a position he now assumes 
in his eyes! and he thinks that 
Stella must acknowledge his pre- 
sence then, for since the first 
evening she heard his song she 
has not failed to thank him at the 
conclusion of the play for the part 
he bears in it. 

So he settles himself to his work 
expectantly. He hears the by- 
play with which she listens to his 
voice, the fall with which the song 
concludes. De Courcy flies past 
him over the pasteboard window- 
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sill; in a few seconds the curtain 
will descend. 

He is standing in the same 
place, when Lord Henry, eager to 
be the first to congratulate Miss 
Beauchamp on her success, stum- 
bles up against him. 

‘ Out of my way, there !’ says my 
lord sharply, not recognising the 
young man in his plain clothes for 
one of the members of the com- 
pany. 

But Amor Carrington is not in 
the mood to take a slight from 
Lord Henry Mecklington quietly, 
and he replies with temper : 

‘ Out of the way yourself! This 
is my place, and I shall stick to it. 
We want no outsiders blocking up 
behind,’ 

The defiant tone startles the 
stranger. He scrutinises Carring- 
ton’s features earnestly. 

‘And pray, who are you?’ he 
demands. 

‘What business is that of yours?’ 
is the rough answer. ‘Stand back, 
or you'll bring the scene down on 
you.’ 

Lord Henry is insulted, and 
hot words begin to pass between 
them. 

‘Let me pass at once, young 
man. [I insist on it.’ 

‘You may insist as long as you 
like. You don’t come this way.’ 

‘We'll soon settle that,’ says 
his lordship, as he tries to push 
past the tenor. 

Amor Carrington is on his feet 
in an instant, his green-gray eyes 
flashing fire, and all the blood in 
his body mounted to his face. 

He is a broad athletic man, and 
Lord Henry doesn’t like the looks 
of him. He draws back inconti- 
nently, and dabs his nose with his 
cambric handkerchief, as though 
he were quite at his ease, and 
didn’t care. 

‘Oh, ah! you hardly expect me 
to soil my hands by fighting you, 
do you? But there are other ways, 
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I fancy, of resenting the insults 
you have offered me. Ah, my 
dear Miss Beauchamp,’ he con- 
tinues across the side-scenes, ‘so 
your hard work is really over at 
last. How delighted I am to be 
able to congratulate you on so 
complete a success! How am I 
to get at you? I thought to pass 
this way ; but there appears to be 
an obstacle in the shape of this 
young man, who declines to 
move.’ 

‘Why, Mr. Carrington,’ cries 
Stella, the first time she has spoken 
to him during the evening, ‘don’t 
you hear Lord Henry wishes to 
pass this way? Are you asleep, or 
dead, or what ?’ 

‘I am neither asleep nor dead, 
madam,’ he answers wearily; ‘and 
if you desire that I shall rise to let 
the gentleman pass, I am willing 
to obey you.’ 

Saying which Carrington drags 
himself up, and walks slowly to- 
wards the green-room. 

‘I think that fellow’s had ra- 
ther more than is good for him,’ 
says Lord Henry audibly. ‘ Fancy 
his wanting to prevent my coming 
to you. He stuck in my pathway 
like a block. We were very nearly 
having a row over it.’ 

‘Oh, he could not have under- 
stood. He would never have had 
the presumption,’ she murmurs. 

‘I am not so sure of that. He 
looked quite dangerous at one 
time. Do you know him?’ 

‘Only to speak to; only a little. 
He’s the leading tenor of the 
theatre.’ 

‘ He’s an awful cad, whoever he 
is; not a fit person for you to 
associate with. I hope you will 
not notice him any longer.’ 

‘Oh, why should 1? We have 
no work together.’ 

‘I should hope not. And now, 
am I not to have the honour of 
seeing you safely home ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly; but I must 
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change my dress. Where is Fan- 
ny?’ 

She advances to the side as she 
speaks, and encounters Carrington 
leaning in a moody attitude against 
the scenes. 

‘Can I do anything for you?’ he 
demands, seeing her look around, 
and starting into life at the mere 
sight of her. 

But Stella is afraid to accept 
his services, for Lord Henry is 
close behind. She turns away 
without speaking. 

‘I wish I could find Miss Reed,’ 
she says to his lordship. ‘She 
ought not to be out of the way.’ 

* But why need you change your 
dress? You look so beautiful as 
you are.’ 

‘It is so cumbersome. Besides, 
it would seem strange to sit down 
to supper like this. I shall not 
be many minutes.’ 

‘And my minutes are so few,’ 
pleads Lord Henry. ‘ Have you 
forgotten that I am bound to leave 
you to-morrow morning? I grudge 
even a few minutes. Be generous, 
and come home as you are.’ 

‘Oh, if you wish it, Lord Henry, 
of course I will.’ 

‘What could I wish for more 
than to keep you by my side ? 

‘Very well, then ; we wiil start 
at once. I suppose the carriage 
is in waiting? Here is Fanny at 
last with my fur cloak. Fanny, I 
thought you were never coming.’ 

‘I only stayed behind to inquire 
after Mrs. Halsted’s baby. It has 
had the croup.’ 

‘Bother the baby! And kept 
Lord Henry waiting.’ 

‘I am sorry, murmurs the meek 
Miss Reed; ‘but the child has 
been seriously ill. Are you not 
going to change, Stella ?” 

‘No; Lord Henry prefers me 
as I am. Or, at least, he says so,’ 
replies Miss Beauchamp with an 
arch look at her cavalier. 


‘How could I ever prefer you 
Y 
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to what you are? he answers. 
‘Each character you appear in 
seems to me more enchanting than 
the last.’ 

Amor Carrington, leaning against 
the side-scenes, sees and hears all 
this, and groans to himself. 

She has forgotten him utterly. 
It is as though he had never been. 
Even now the party is moving off 
to seek her carriage, her hand 
resting on Lord Henry’s arm; and 
though they pass within a few feet 
of where he stands, she does not 


even look up or nod him a fare- . 


well. 

‘Good-night, Mr. Amory—I 
mean Mr. Carrington ; but I never 
can remember new-fangled names,’ 
says Miss Reed, as she gives him 
a nervous hand to shake. ‘ How 
pale you are looking! I hope you 
are not ill.’ 

‘I'm all right,’ he answers care- 
lessly. ‘ She,’ he continues—with a 
glance in the direction of Miss 
Beauchamp’s vanishing figure— 
‘seems to have forgotten who I 
am, or that she has ever seen me.’ 

‘Oh, you mustn’t mind that, 
Mr. Carrington; indeed, you 
mustn’t. It’s just Stella’s way. 
She’s very strange at times, and 
quite incomprehensible; but it will 
be all right in the morning, see if 
it isn’t.’ 

‘I didn’t say anything was 
wrong, did I?” 

‘No; but I can read it in your 
face ; and she zs fickle—very. So 
take care of yourself, Mr. Amory, 
and whatever happens, don’t get 
to think of her too much. You 
are not offended at my speaking 
to you so plainly, I hope?’ 

* By no means ; but your caution 
is quite unnecessary, thank you 
all the same.’ 

‘I was afraid—I thought —’ 
commences the kind-hearted crea- 
ture. 

‘Fanny, Fanny! make haste; 
we're waiting.’ 
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‘I must go, or she'll get into 
one of her tempers. She’s all 
very well while the weather is 
fair, Mr. Carrington ; but she can- 
not bear the least crossing. And 
you're sure you're not angry ? For 
I like you, I can’t tell why, and 
I should be so sorry if anything 
went wrong.’ 

‘ You are very good. I am infi- 
nitely obliged to you; but you 
shall see that I can take care of 
myself,’ returns the young tenor, 
just as Miss Beauchamp’s voice is 
again heard urging her poor beast 
of burden to make haste and con- 
vey her numerous wraps to the 
carriage. 

As it drives away from the the- 
atre, Amor Carrington prepares to 
go home. The Halsteds press 
him to take supper with them. 
Miss Bella Trotman intimates that 
it is her birthday, and her mamma 
would be so pleased to see Mr. 
Amory among the friends who 
are to assemble at her lodgings. 
Young Williams, who is almost as 
regular an attendant at the theatre 
as the man who opens the doors, 
links his arm in that of the tenor, 
and says, ‘ Bother the women, old 
boy! Come and have stewed 
tripe and onions at the White 
Horse with me.’ But Carrington 
resists one and all of their invita- 
tions, and, declining any company 
but his own, buttons up his coat, 
slouches his hat over his eyes, 
and sets off for his own abode. 
He has to pass the hotel in order 
to reach it, and he dreads doing 
so; but he thrusts his hands in 
his pockets and goes past it like a 
man, and no one but himself 
knows what he feels, nor of what 
he is thinking as he does so. 

‘I hope to goodness Amory 
isn’t going to be ill,’ remarks Mrs. 
Halsted to her husband, as they 
trudge home together. 

‘Why, what on earth has put 
that into your head, Emma ?’ 
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‘Well, he neither ate nor talked 
at dinner to-day. You observed 
yourself how silent he was, and as 
for this evening, he was so glum 
there was no getting a word out 
of him. Miss Reed observed the 
same thing exactly.’ 

‘Ha, ha! Poor Amory. What 
a state he’d have been in if he’d 
have known you women were 
taking the length of his foot after 
that fashion! Why, my dear, de- 
pend upon it, it’s nothing. A love 
quarrel, maybe. Little Trotman 
has been snubbing the young 
fellow, perhaps, and put him on 
his mettle to show her he don’t 
care a rush about it.’ 

‘No; I don’t think it’s Bella 
Trotman,’ says Mrs. Halsted 
sagely. 

Women are so wonderfully ‘ cute’ 
in matters of the heart. 





CHAPTER V. 
IN THE LIGHT AGAIN ? 


Two o'clock is the hour that has 
been fixed for the singing-lesson on 
the following day, but Amor Car- 
rington does not go near the hotel. 
How can he tell but what Lord 
Henry Mecklington may have 
changed his mind, and be still 
hanging about Miss Beauchamp ; 
or that she may choose to affect 
the same indifference towards him 
that she did the night before? He 
sits, during the hours that he ex- 
pected to pass in her presence, 
with his arms upon the table, and 
his head upon his hands, think- 
ing—not so much of her, as of 
how he wishes he had been born a 
gentleman, or that, having nochance 
of rising from the position in which 
he has been born, he had not been 
gifted with a talent that brings him 
in contact with people with whom 
he can never hope to associate. 

He looks at his well-shaped 
hands and feet, his muscular limbs, 
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his really handsome features, and 
wonders in wat it can be he falls 
so short of the standard of excel- 
lence society demands from the 
candidates for her favour. 

‘I speak fair grammar,’ he thinks 
despondingly, ‘ and I write a good 
hand. I am always civil to wo- 
men, and I am not afraid to dis- 
cuss a subject if I have any know- 
ledge of it. Yet I feel, when I get 
amongst a lot of people, that I’m 
not quite the same as the others. 
I’m not at my ease, and I always 
wish I was at home again. Per- 
haps it’s my clothes! I know I’m 
rather rough in my dress. Williams 
is always chaffing me about that; 
but then he’s such a dandy, and I 
never did care about ties and gloves 
and all that sort of rubbish. Per- 
haps if I was to be a little more 
particular about such things, there 
wouldn’t be so much difference be- 
tween me and others. ‘That man 
had on a tie no thicker than a 
piece of tape last night. I suppose 
they’re the fashion, since he wears 
them. I wonder if they have any 
like it in the shops here.’ 

He does not put his thoughts 
into so definite a shape as this, 
but they influence him neverthe- 
less ; for after a while he strolls out, 
and entering the first haberdasher’s, 
asks for the article in question. 
Mr. Briggs of Leadstone does not 
happen to have any of the ties in 
question in stock at that particular 
moment (what country shopman 
ever does ?), but he shows Mr. Car- 
rington a lovely sailor’s knot in 
sky-blue satin, which he assures 
him is ‘ all the go’ at present. And 
the tenor’s untutored eye (for good 
taste is far more a matter of edu- 
cation than feeling), caught by the 
brilliant colour, makes him suc- 
cumb to the persuasive tongue of 
Mr. Briggs, and he leaves the shop 
with the sky-blue tie in his pocket, 
and walks about the town aim- 
lessly until it is time to go toa 
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chop-house to dine, and so on to 
the theatre to take his part in the 
nauseous operetta. As soon as it 
is over, he rushes out of the house 
to an adjoining tavern, and stays 
there until the moment arrives for 
his song—which he delivers worse 
than he has ever done before— 
thanks to the hot blood that is 
surging round his heart under the 
knowledge of Stella Beauchamp’s 
vicinity. 

When his song is concluded, he 
rises with the intention of going 
straight home; but Miss Beau- 
champ has observed his studied 
avoidance of her, and is deter- 
mined to circumvent him. 

She rushes off the stage almost 
before the curtain has descended, 
and catches him just as he is dis- 
appearing down the staircase. 

‘ Mr. Carrington, I want to speak 
to you.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, madam.’ 

‘Don’t be so formal. Come 
back here. Ihave something par- 
ticular to say. Why did you not 
<ome to give me a singing-lesson 
this afternoon ?” 

‘They are calling for you to go 
on, madam.’ 

‘Bother the call! 
-answer to my question.’ 

‘I have really forgotten what it 
was.’ 

‘Why did you not come to the 
hotel this afternoon ?” 

‘I was otherwise engaged.’ 

‘But you had engaged yourself 
to me.’ 

‘I was not sure if you would re- 
member the engagement.’ 

‘You might at least have called 
to inquire. Will you come to- 
morrow morning ?” 

‘Madam, you had really better 
go on. We shall have the manager 
round here in a moment.’ 

Miss Beauchamp stamps her foot 
with impatience. 

‘ Will you come to-morrow morn- 
ing or not?” 


I want an 
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‘As you give me the option, I 
would rather mot.’ 

‘ But why ?” 

‘I have something very parti- 
cular to do.’ 

‘Give it up. I wish you to 
come,’ imperiously. 

It is a strong temptation, but 
Amor Carrington does not yield to 
it. On the contrary, his lip curls. 

‘I am sorry, madam, but it is 
impossible.’ 

‘ But what reason can you have ? 
Why are you so changed ?’ she com- 
mences, when they are interrupted 
by the voice of Mr. Halsted. 

‘Now, my dear lady, don’t you 
hear the calls? They will have the 
house down in another minute. 
Mr. de Courcy is waiting to take 
you on.’ 

And she is hurried away to per- 
form the nightly ceremony; and 
when she emerges from the other 
side of the curtain, the tenor has 
vanished. 

‘Where is Mr. Carrington?’ are 
the first words she utters as she 
leaves the stage. 

‘ Gone ’ome, miss,’ says a scene- 
shifter. 

‘ Are you sure ?” 

‘ Quite sure, miss, ’cause he left 
a message with me for the go- 
vernor.’ 

‘What can you want with that 
fellow ?? demands De Courcy. 

‘What’s that to you?’ she an- 
swers sharply as she goes to her 
dressing-room. 

But she is as determined that by 
hook or by crook she will make 
the tenor give up his real or ima- 
ginary engagements for the mor- 
row, as though her mind were bent 
on the fulfilment of some lofty ob- 
ject in which the welfare of nations 
was concerned. 

‘That man shall come to me 
to-morrow morning,’ she says to 
herself, ‘or my name’s not Stella 
Beauchamp.’ 

She is so full of this idea, small 
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as it may appear, and the best 
means of compassing it, that she 
makes anything but an agreeable 
companion for Miss Reed that 
evening. She is fractious and ds- 
traite; not quite sure if she will 
condescend to write.to Carrington, 
and yet aware that by no other 
means than a note of apology for 
her conduct to him the evening be- 
fore will she again lure him to her 
side. She had not thought he had 
sufficient spirit to resent her cool- 
ness by his own, and she is piqued 
into showing him that he cannot 
continue it longer than she gives 
him leave to do. Shefeelsintuitively 
that, for all his gaucherie and bash- 
ful bearing, Amor Carrington is at 
heart @ man, and that a course of 
hauteur will simply drive him from 
her side for ever. She is not yet 
in a condition to confess even to 
herself that she likes him well 
enough to be sorry at such a con- 
tingency, but she loves to exert 


her power of attraction ; and any- 
thing like indifference or defection 
on the part ofa man who evidently 
admires her is sufficient to put her 
on her mettle to bring him to her 


feet again. She tries to decide on 
her best course of action as she 
eats her supper, but she can come 
to no satisfactory conclusion. 

‘Go to bed, Fanny,’ she says 
authoritatively as the meal is 
cleared away ; ‘ I have some letters 
to write, and wish to be undis- 
turbed ? and her meek companion 
guesses too well what the effect 
of opposition would be not to 
obey. 

As soon as she is unobserved, 
Stella Beauchamp brings out her 
pen and paper, and commences to 
write to Mr. Carrington. It is a 
difficult letter to compose ; for if 
she makes her meaning /o clear, 
Heaven only knows to what use he 
may not put her epistle—men are 
such brutes !—whilst on the other 
hand, if she does not write strongly 
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enough, her written words may 
have no more effect upon him than 
had her tongue and eyes. 

She writes the note four or five 
times over without pleasing her- 
self. But at last it is allowed to 
stand as follows : 

‘You have made me so un- 
happy ! 

My readers will observe at this 
juncture what a powerful weapon 
in anger or pathos is the fact of 
commencing a letter without any 
prefix. The words which follow 
may be those of the sternest re- 
proach or the deepest passion, but 
they are always intended to be 
killing. ‘That utter absence of a 
name says so much. ‘The heart is 
either too full or too empty to be 
able to transcribe it. ‘The name is 
either too dear or too repugnant ; 
the blank space has been filled up 
by a warm tear or a bitter sigh. 
Only people who are comfortably 
and legitimately entitled to love or 
hate each other commence with 
‘ My own beloved Charlie’ or ‘ My 
dear Charles.’ The pens of the 
uncertain and the /ve certain oftener 
refuse to move at all until the line 
is passed. And with women espe- 
cially this omission means, one 
way or another, a great deal. 

Stella Beauchamp intends it to 
mean more than itdoes when she so 
begins her letter to Amor Carring- 
ton. She is so much a woman of 
the world, and he is so genuine 
and unsophisticated, that the battle 
between them is anything but a 
fair one. 

‘You have made me so un- 
happy! I thought our friendship 
was going to be such a pleasant 
thing ; but I suppose I was mis- 
taken, and I have no doubt you 
have plenty of friends, and will 
not miss me. Yet it seems hard I 
should lose the benefit of your 
instruction. Have I done any- 
thing to offend you? I had such 
a terrible headache the night be- 
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fore last. What with being bored 
and disappointed, I was hardly fit 
to speak to you; but I thought 
our engagement was a settled 
thing, and stayed in on purpose 
this afternoon. However, I would 
not worry you for the world ; so 
if it is really too much trouble to 
correct my bad singing, think no 
more about it; but I am not sure 
if I can promise to do the same. 
I feel quite silly when I think that 
our little ¢éte-a-¢étes are ended. I 
hope you will burn this letter. 
Good-bye.’ 

As there was no beginning, so 
there is no ending to her effusion, 
and she writes it on paper without 
any distinctive mark. (I wonder, 
does she keep a stock of similar 
paper on purpose for such occa- 
sions?) Any way, it reaches 
Amor Carrington’s hands by a 
private messenger, while she still 
slumbers on, the following morn- 
ing. How does he receive it ? 


How would you receive such 
an epistle from the one whom in 
your heart you secretly adore, be- 
lieving him or her to be the per- 
fection of man or woman kind, and 
too high for you to approach, save 
in your inmost thoughts? He 


hails it as a messenger from 
heaven. He cannot believe at 
first that it is intended for himself; 
but when he is convinced of the 
fact, he trembles from head to 
foot with his great joy. 

‘You have made me so un- 
a «A , 

Is it possible that his absence 
or presence, his pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, can really have any 
effect on the feelings of this an- 
gelic being? that in so short a 
space of time as they have been 
acquainted she can have conceived 
an interest for him anything akin 
to that which he knows now that 
he feels for her? The thought is 
overpowering. It makes him 
giddy, as though he were standing 
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on the brink of some great preci- 
pice, as indeed he is. 

‘Bored and disappointed’ That 
was the very evening she spent 
with Lord Henry Mecklington. 
What can she have been bored 
with, except his lordship’s com- 
pany? What can have disap- 
pointed her, except his own ab- 
sence? Disappointed! Bored ! 
Blessed thought! She likes his 
presence, and has no real satisfac- 
tion in the meaningless attentions 
of his rival. Amor Carrington is 
nearly beside himself with exulta- 
tion and delight. ‘720 much trouble’ 
to correct her singing! When he 
could find no pleasure in heaven 
or earth equal to listening to her 
sweet voice! (It will be as well 
to say here, more for the sake of 
illustrating Mr. Carrington’s pas- 
sion than the story, that Miss Beau- 
champ’s singing voice strongly re- 
sembles that of a hen canary with 
the pip.) As if anything he can 
ever do for her will be a trouble— 
his angel! his goddess! his one 
supreme idolatry ! 

Shall we enter more fully into 
the workings of this young man’s 
spirit? I think not! A _ lover’s 
ravings are much the same all the 
world over, and we have but to 
recall the time (perhaps not so 
very distant either) when our hearts 
beat to a quick and irregular time, 
and our faces flushed, and our 
bodies trembled, and our hopes 
were bright, and we believed in a 
to-morrow. I daresay our thoughts 
at that period, if written down on 
paper, would not look much more 
sensible than poor Amor Carring- 
ton’s ; but there was no absurdity 
in them to us then, neither does 
he note anything peculiar in the 
transports which he utters. I am 
safe in saying, however, that he 
eats no breakfast that morning, and 
that he dresses himself at least 
three or four times before he feels 
the least confidence in his own 
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appearance. But then, being at- 
tired in his very best, with the 
sky-blue satin necktie in full bloom 
and a flower in his buttonhole, 
like a bridegroom coming out of 
his chamber and a giant rejoicing 
to run his course, he sets off for 
the hotel. 

Miss Beauchamp, enveloped in 
blue draperies and languidly re- 
posing on the sofa, is waiting to 
receive him alone. 

She does not speak until the 
waiter has closed the door upon 
them, and then she shakes her 
head reproachfully and says : 

‘Well, sir, and what have you 
got to say for yourself?’ 

It is a clever ruse, but it is a 
woman’s art all over. By a feigned 
repentance she has ‘lured her tas- 
sel gentle back again, and now 
that he stands before her she turns 
the tables, and to avoid the possi- 
bility of anything like a reproach, 
opens the ball with the inferred ex- 


pectation of an apology from him. 
Carrington remains in the centre 

of the room, silent and motionless. 
‘Are you not very much ashamed 

of your bad temper? Haven't you 


been a very foolish fellow? 
confess.’ 

‘I was a fool indeed to do any- 
thing that should excite your of- 
fence or keep me from you,’ he 
murmurs in reply. 

‘Oh, we mustn’t talk about of- 
fence ; there is no such word, I hope, 
between you and me; and as for 
the rest, least said soonest mended. 
For here we are, you see, together 
again, and we shall know better 
next time, sha’n’t we ?’ 

* How can I ever thank you for 
your letter?” he commences. 

‘Oh, that stupid production! I 
hope to goodness you haven't kept 
it; it may be full of all kinds of 
dreadful things.’ 

‘It is full of the most angelic 
sweetness. You must let me keep 
it, won't you ?’ 


Now, 
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‘Not for a moment. ,I don’t 
even remember what I said in it ; 
for I wrote it in a hurry last night 
when my head was all in a whirl 
from—’ 

‘From what?’ he asks expect- 
antly. 

‘Well, from crying, if you must 
be told; though why on earth I 
should have cried, Heaven only 
knows! Now don’t fall on my 
hand in that way; I cannot allow 
it, really Ican’t. If you won’t be 
good and sit quietly in your chair, 
you will make me run away from 
you.’ 

‘ Anything but that.’ 

‘ Very well then, behave yourself 
properly, and mind what I say. 
And so you were jealous, were 
you?’ 

‘Who would of have been jeal- 
ous to see the airs that aristocrat 
took upon himself, and the way in 
which he monopolised you ?” 

‘You silly child! What did the 
poor man do or say?’ 

‘He ran after you everywhere, 
and wouldn’t let another soul come 
near you.’ 

‘Well, and wouldn’t you have 
done the same ?” 

‘Of course I should; but I 
thought you seemed as though you 
liked it,’ 

‘Oh, you men! what plagues 
you are! Would you have had me 
snub Lord Henry? You must re- 
member he is one of the most in- 
fluential patrons of the drama. He 
has a share in the Empress’s, 
where I hope to get an engagement 
this season, and it might seriously 
injure my prospects if I were to 
offend him. These things are quite 
necessary in the profession, you 
know.’ 

‘I suppose they are,’ with a sigh. 

‘And we poor actresses are 
constantly obliged to hide our real 
feelings, in order to keep in with 
patrons and managers.’ 

‘ How I wish I was a grandee of 
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some sott, and able to command 
such attention !’ 

‘Now you're silly. Which is 
better, to dance attendance on me 
backwards and forwards to a the- 
atre, or to sit as we are sitting now ? 

And as Miss Beauchamp puts 
the question she places one white 
hand on the young man’s knee ; in 
a moment he has seized and car- 
ried it to his lips. 

‘ This—this—a thousand times !’ 
he exclaims, kissing it passionately. 

* Upon my word, Mr. Carrington, 
I think you must be fancying you 
are a patron of the drama. I won- 
der how many gentlemen beside 
yourself would dare to take such a 
liberty with me as that !’ 

‘Ah, but every one has not re- 
ceived such a letter from you as I 
had this morning. ‘Tell me, Miss 
Beauchamp, that it is the truth: 
that Iam not only one amongst the 
many.’ 

* How can you think so for a mo- 
ment? What can you think of me 
to ask the question? She answers 
with downcast eyes. 

‘I think you are the most beau- 
tiful, the most charming, and the 
sweetest woman that I have ever 
seen. And as Amor Carrington 
speaks, he throws himself upon the 
ground before her. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A BURNING HEART. 


THESE extremely shy men, when 
they are once set on horseback, 
gallop to the devil faster than the 
boldest fellow that ever winked at 
a woman. Amor Carrington is by 
nature modest and retiring; but 
that very fact causes him to attach 
a stronger meaning to the words 
and actions of others. What he 
would not have done, he does not 
suspect them of doing; what he 
would not have said (without mean- 
ing it), he does not realise that they 
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may incontinently speak ; and hope 
once lighted in his heart, therefore, 
is up and in a blaze before the 
foolish woman who has thought- 
lessly applied the match to his fiery 
nature can credit it is ignited ; and 
like many another careless incen- 
diary, she is half frightened to see 
the conflagration she has raised. 
The young man has cast himself 
upon his knees before the sofa on 
which she reclines; he has firm hold 
of the hand which she permitted 
him to clasp ; his eyes, full of pas- 
sionate feeling, are fixed upon her 
face. Stella Beauchamp knows as 
well as we do that if this affair is 
to go further the time has more than 
arrived to declare it ; yet she has 
not the courage to repulse him. 
She does not care for him ; she sees 
all his faults of ill-breeding ; she 
knows that in society she should be 
ashamed even to acknowledge him 
as an admirer; and yet she lets him 
kneel there and adore her, and feels 
the blood mount to her face under 
the pleasurable emotion of being 
gazed at and worshipped as a su- 
perior being. It is so delightful, 
I may go further and say that it is 
SO necessary, to some women /o be 
loved, that they would accept the 
attentions of a Caliban sooner than 
go without the incense of flattery, 
on which they exist. And Amor 
Carrington is by no means an ill- 
favoured lover ; as he kneels by her 
side now he looks exceedingly 
handsome, and Miss Beauchamp 
sees it, and she does like him a little, 
just a very little, and is vexed that 
he should have been wounded by 
her previous neglect. 

‘ But you mustn’t stay there,’ she 
urges. 

‘Why not? There is no one to 
see us |’ 

‘Some one maycome in. I ex- 
pect old Reed back every minute ; 
do get up, Mr. Carrington.’ 

‘Let me remain here just one mo- 
ment more. Imagine what it must 
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be for me to look into your eyes 
and think—’ 

‘What ?” 

‘You will not say I am too pre- 
sumptuous—that you like me just 
the least bit in the world. Do 
you? Is it true?’ 

‘Well, if the least bit in the world 
will satisfy you, I do.’ 

‘It will not satisfy me. I shall 
want all—everything—’ 

‘Oh, hush, pray, for Heaven’s 
sake ! cries Miss Beauchamp, really 
alarmed at his vehemence ; ‘ you 
mustn’t speak to me like that, or 
you will make me angry.’ 

‘I will be dumb for ever if you 
bid me : I will do anything in the 
world to please you.’ 

‘Will you? I am going to put 
you to the test. Get up, Mr. Car- 
rington, and sit on that chair, and 
talk sensibly if you can.’ 

‘ Must 1? 

‘Yes, you must. I won’t say an- 
other word until you do.’ He rises 
at once, and disposes himself as 
she desires. She cannot find fault 
with his obedience, yet a little more 
resistance to her authority would 
not have been displeasing to her. 

‘And now I wonder if you will 
keep your promise, and do me 
another favour,’ she says bewitch- 
ingly. 

‘Only try me.’ 

‘It isnot agreat thing, but I dare- 
say you will object to it; it is some- 
thing I want you to alter.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid of telling me; 
1 am not at all conceited.’ 

‘I want you to leave off wearing 
those atrocious ties.’ 

Notwithstanding his assertion, 
he colours. It is so difficult to hear 
animadversion on our personal 
taste with equanimity ; and he 
had thought the sky-blue satin be- 
coming. 

‘Are they wrong?’ he says in- 
genuously. 

‘Wrong! they are altogether 
dreadful. Gentlemen never wear 


anything in London now but black, 
or the very saddest colours ; a light 
tie is my aversion. You won't be 
angry with me, will you?’ 

* How could I be angry with you? 
But dark colours are so gloomy.’ 

‘ Theyare fashionable, and I want 
you to look fashionable ; it makes 
such a difference.’ 

‘I will never wear another blue 
tie as long as I live,’ says poor 
Carrington, looking rather regret- 
fully, nevertheless, at the glistening 
satin that covers his shirt-front. 

‘ That’s right; nor a crimson 
one. The red tie you had on the 
first evening we met set my teeth 
on edge.’ 

‘ But we all wear them; it’s quite 
a mark of the profession up here.’ 

‘Heavens! don’t speak to me 
like that. The profession is the 
very thing you should try to lose 
all mark of. That reminds me of 
another thing—your hair: I wish 
you’d cut it off.’ 

‘Cut off my hair! says Carring- 
ton, as he claps his hand to the of- 
fending locks. ‘But it is almost 
necessary ; how should I play boys’ 
parts without it ?’ 

‘Wear a wig. Why should you 
go about an object all your days— 
well, not an object, but still dif- 
ferent from other gentlemen—just 
to spare your manager the expense 
of providing you with the proper 
stage accessories?’ 

‘ But I am not a gentleman, Miss 
Beauchamp ; I have told you that 
already ; I am not in the position 
of your other friends.’ 

* Not at present,’ she says, laugh- 
ing ; ‘ I acknowledge that, Mr. Car- 
rington. None of my other friends 
are sitting halfso close to me, nor—’ 

‘ Nor what?’ he whispers, as he 
leans forward, eagerly. 

‘Nor am I taking so much in- 
terest in their hairs and neckties,’ 
she answers, as she lifts one dark 
lock in her fingers, and pushes it 
off his forehead. 
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The caressing action emboldens 
him to exclaim, ‘Stella 

But this is going 400 far—at least 
for to-day ; so Miss Beauchamp, 
rising from the sofa, proposes an 
adjournment to the piano, and a 
lengthy but much interrupted sing- 
ing-lesson ensues. 

* * * * *% 

Stella Beauchamp has won the 
bet she laid with herself, and 
brought Amor Carrington to her 
feet again. But she has to pay for 
the victory. During the few days 
that follow the interview of recon- 
ciliation she finds out that the 
young man’s character is more de- 
termined than she bargained for. 
Had she not encouraged him to 
make love to her, he would never 
have found the effrontery to com- 
mence ; but having once got the 
bit in his teeth, she finds the young 
tenor too ardent and impulsive a 
wooer to be easily disposed of. 
He will not give up one inch of his 
rights, and he seems to obtain a 
fresh right every day. She admires 
his boldness and his warmth, whilst 
it almost frightens her to think how 
she shall ever disentangle herself 
from its effects; and all her time 
is now spent in trying to put out, 
or at all events to keep down, the 
bonfire she has raised. But her 
rebuffs are too gentle for Amor 
Carrington to take alarm or offence 
at. She is the first woman he has 
ever loved, and his whole soul has 
gone forth to meet her; and his 
idea of a woman’s modesty is so 
great, it seems but natural to him 
that she should retire and he pur- 
sue. It is not at all uncommon 
to find such old, pure, chivalrous 
ideas maintained by men who, not 
having frittered away their youth in 
a dozen aimless passions, conceive 
at last an honest and enduring af- 
fection, and judge of its quality on 
both sides by what they have read, 
and not by what they have en- 
dured. His Leadstone friends and 
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acquaintances are astonished at the 
change in the tenors demeanour 
and appearance. He has always 
been cheerful, but now he is madly 
gay. Instead of his dress keeping 
pace with the bright colouring of 
his thoughts, he appears in the 
sombrest of ties and that essence 
of propriety, a tall hat. The Hal- 
steds consider it a thousand pities 
he should have taken it into his 
head to be shorn of his flowing 
locks ; indeed, the manager is al- 
most disposed to make it into a 
grievance that can only be remedied 
by a pecuniary consideration. 

‘For it is self-evident, my dear,’ 
as Mrs. Halsted confides to Fanny 
Reed (she has left off attempting 
to confide with anything like suc- 
cess to her quondam bosom friend, 
Miss Beauchamp), ‘if young Amory 
wilfully goes and cuts all the hair 
off his head, that George must pro- 
vide him with a long wig for the 
operetta ; and the trouble and ex- 
pense we have been put to already 
is past telling. And why should 
he have done it? He had beauti- 
ful hair, with a natural curl in it 
that only required a brush and cold 
water to make it into ringlets ; and 
he goes and puts us to all this 
bother for nothing. Not but what 
the fair wig becomes him, I must 
say that. Mrs. Liddiard declared 
she was quite startled yesterday, he 
looked so handsome in it.’ 

‘I think Mr. Carrington is a very 
well-favoured young man at all 
times,’ remarks the demure Fanny. 

‘Ah, there again! what made 
him change his name? He has 
been known amongst our company 
as James Amory for the last two 
years ; and now he has even taken 
to sign his letters by this new-fan- 
gled title of Amor Carrington. Mr. 
Halsted is quite vexed about it; 
he never thought him fickle be- 
fore.’ 

‘I am afraid Stella is at the bot- 
tom of that,’ says Miss Reed. She 
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knows Stella is at the bottom of it 
all, but she is too faithful a friend 
to disclose her secrets before there 
is any need. 

‘I wish she hadn't put such non- 
sense into his head. ‘And he 
is grown so extravagant in his 
dress too: did you see the gray 
gloves he had on to-day? No- 
thing seems good enough for him 
now. Why, only yesterday I had 
bought the most elegant waistcoat 
for George’s evening wear (Mr. 
Lutton said he hadn’t had such a 
piece of brocade in his shop for 
years ; I’ll show it you, dear, as 
soon as George comes home, and 
you shall judge for yourself), and 
Amory actually laughed at it, and 
called it “loud.” I could have 


cried with vexation, for I’ve al- 
ways been considered so particular 
in my taste ; and Amory has been 
so much amongst us I should have 
thought he would have bitten out 
his tongue before he'd have said 


such a thing to me. But he’s quite 
changed from what he used to be.’ 

‘He'll change back again, may- 
be, by and by,’ says Miss Reed 
consolingly. 

‘ Well, that remains to be proved, 
my dear, and in any case I don’t 
much care for weathercocks. And 
it will take months before his hair 
grows to the length it was. I call 
him a perfect fright now, and not a 
bit like a professional. But if you 
will believe me, he turned round 
on Mr. Halsted when he said some- 
thing of the sort the other day, and 
asked him if he thought he wanted 
to be pointed out as “a d—d tenor” 
all his life. Such language! And 
Amory used to be the last person 
to show temper. I can’t think 
what’s come over him.’ 

Miss Reed can think very well ; 
but she keeps her thoughts to her- 
self, for there are but a few days 
more to run before they leave Lead- 
stone, and she sincerely hopes then, 
for the young man’s own sake, that 
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they shall have seen the last of Mr. 
Amor Carrington. 

Stella Beauchamp sometimes 
hopes the same hope, and expe- 
riences a very disagreeable sensa- 
tion of coldness and disappoint- 
ment after it. Iam not depicting 
a bad-hearted young woman. She 
is vain and frivolous and pleasure- 
seeking; but how many of our dear 
friends should we not cut, did we 
weed from amongst them those 
with the same tendencies? My 
heroine has been used to flattery 
ever since she can remember. To 
live without it, for her, is simply 
to exist. She would accept it at 
the hands of the man she disliked 
most in the world, but in that case 
she would not permit it to go far- 
ther than flattery. But she has no 
dislike for the young singer. On 
the contrary, there is much she ad- 
mires in him, and more than once 
she has been startled by finding her 
heart beat faster at his approach. 
She has been very angry with her 
heart on these occasions, and called 
herself a fool and other hard names, 
and trusted most sincerely —yet 
with a general idea that she has 
begun to trust too late—that she 
has not been so weak as to permit 
the creatureto become necessary to 
her. At the same time, had Mr. 
Halsted offered to renew her en- 
gagement with him for another fort- 
night, it is more than probable that 
Miss Stella Beauchamp, by hook or 
by crook, would have slipped out 
of that which she has half made 
with another provincial manager for 
eight days before she returns to 
London. But the offer does not 
come, and the days pass on, and 
in a couple more she will have left 
that part of the country altogether. 

Carrington’s spirits decrease as 
the moment for his goddess’s de- 
parture draws nearer; so do Miss 
Beauchamp’s, though she does not 
let any one know it but herself. 

‘Last mght but one of the en- 
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gagement of the great London 
actress, Miss Stella Beauchamp,’ 
has been placarded with due effect 
throughout the town, and the cur- 
tain has descended on the usual 
success. But Miss Reed is not in 
attendance this evening on the 
movements of the actress. 

‘ Fanny has such a dreadful cold 
I made her go to bed,’ says Miss 
Beauchamp in explanation to Mrs. 
Halsted. ‘She must get rid of it, 
if possible, or she won't be fit for 
travelling. Oh, I shall get on very 
well, thank you. Mr. Carrington 
has been kind enough to offer to 
see me home.’ 

And accordingly Miss Beau- 
champ and Mr. Carrington enter 
the brougham together. 

‘What a lovely night! says 
Stella, as they leave the theatre. 
* Quite like summer. How I should 
like a drive ! 

‘And should not I?’ replies her 
companion ; ‘is it impossible?’ 

‘I don’t see why it should be so. 
Fanny will swear it is improper, 
but she says that of everything. 
Tell the coachman to drive a little 
way out into the country, Mr. Car- 
rington. Say a mile and back 
again. It will be so charming to 
talk in the moonlight ! 

And Carrington, nothing loth, 
delivers the order, and sinks back 
on the cushions by her side. 

‘Isn’t this delightful ? exclaims 
the girl, as they are carried along 
beneath the star-spangled sky. 
‘ How clear and bright the moon 
is, and how soft the air! Are you 
enjoying yourself, Mr. Carring- 
ton?’ 

‘Too much, I fear,’ he answers. 

‘Why too much ?” 

‘ Because it will be so soon over. 
And then one night more, and you 
will be gone from Leadstone! 
How am I to live my life without 
you? 

She does not answer. She is 
thinking whether her own life will 
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not appear a little duller—just at 
first—when they are separated. 

‘We shall meet again, Mr. Car- 
rington,’ she says softly. 

*Do not say Mr. Carrington. 
Let me hear your voice call me, if 
only once, by my Christian name.’ 

‘We are sure to meet again, 
Amor. 

‘Stella—dearest ! he says im- 
ploringly. 

She feels him take her hand, 
she feels his arm steal round her 
waist, she feels him draw her to 
him, she feels his face bending 
down to hers, his lips coming 
nearer and nearer to her own,—she 
feels all this, and yet she does no- 
thing to prevent the catastrophe 
which she knows must follow. On 
the contrary, for the first time in 
her life, perhaps, Stella Beauchamp 
yields to a natural impulse, and, 
laying her fair head down on the 
broad chest ready to receive it, 
lifts her face to meet Amor Car- 
rington’s kiss half-way. 

‘My love! my darling!’ he says 
earnestly, as soon as he can 
speak. 

‘ Amor f is all she whispers in 
reply ; and then she sighs deeply, 
and wishes, even in the midst of her 
pleasure, that she could be content 
to pass all her days with a heart 
that loves her so completely, and in 
these strong arms that would defend 
her against the world. 

‘I cannot let you sigh — not 
now !’ says Carrington. 

‘I am sighing with content,’ she 
answers. 

‘Are you quite contented, dar- 
ling? Could you be quite content 
with me?’ 

‘Yes, if a drive could last for 
ever. But Fanny would certainly 
call this improper.’ 

‘Never mind Fanny. Let us 
think only of ourselves. You have 
taken all the sting out of our sepa- 
ration. I shall know now that 
wherever you are you love me.’ 
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‘I shall never forget you,’ she 
answers cautiously. 

‘ How like a dream this happy 
fortnight will seem to me! But it 
will come over again, Stella. Tell 
me it will come over again.’ 

*‘O Amor, I hope it will; but 
who can answer in our profession— 
we who are here to-day and gone 
to-morrow? But you will come to 
London,’ she continues, not half 
believing, nor half hoping—even 
at that moment—that he will. 

‘I shall try for it, my dearest. I 
shall strain every nerve to get there 
now. London will be the centre of 
all my hopes whilst it contains 
you. Stella, do you really like 
me? 

‘I do like you, Amor, very— 
very much ! 

‘What made you like me? What 
is there in me for any one to like, 
far less for such a creature as your- 
self? What is it you like in me, 
Stella ?” 

*I don’t know ! 

‘T have no birth, or manners, or 
appearance to take your fancy. 
Nothing but this wretched voice, 
and a great love for you. How is 
it that it happened ?” 

‘I don’t know, but—I like you, 
Amor !’ 

And it is the truth. She does 
like him. She likes to sit by his 
side, clasped tight in his arms, and 
to hear him say how much he loves 
her; though she is dreading the 
while lest he should make any 
allusion to the prospect of mar- 
riage, however far distant, for here 
her liking ends. She could not— 
so she tells herself—marry him! 

But Carrington does not broach 
the subject. In the first place, he 
is too happy in the present even to 
dream of a future; in the second, 
he has no idea but that a love 
like theirs—acknowledged and re- 
turned—must end in marriage. 
If he considers at all, he considers 
it a settledthing. He adores this 
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woman, and she confesses she likes 
him. What should they do it for 
unless they mean to marry one 
another? Not just yet, of course ; 
he has his name to make, and she 
must follow her profession; but 
work will be twice as easy with the 
support of mutual affection ; and 
some day—at some blessed future 
time—he shall make Stella Beau- 
champ his wife. 

This is the upshot of young Car- 
rington’s pure and honest dream. 
The upshot of hers is that she 
wishes to goodness she could, but 
she knows in her inmost soul she 
never will. 

Still they drive on together under 
the star-spangled sky, heart to 
heart, whilst he tells her she is his 
star, and the light of his existence, 
and every other pretty thing that 
he can think of; and she just 
honest enough not to cap his vows 
by any similar assertions, yet lets 
him press and caress her, and has 
not the moral courage to say nay. 

They reach the hotel long after 
they intended to do so, and find 
Miss Reed out of bed again in her 
alarm at Stella’s absence, and ur- 
gent to know where they have been 
and what they have been doing. 
Miss Beauchamp blushes crimson 
in the gaslight under her friend’s 
searching questions, and looks 
more beautiful in the eyes of her 
enraptured lover than she has ever 
done before. He leaves her almost 
immediately, but the expression of 
his eyes, as he bids her good-night, 
is too significant to escape the lynx- 
like observation of Miss Reed. 

‘You've been fooling that young 
man worse than ever, Stella,’ she 
exclaims curtly, as soon as they 
are alone ; ‘it is cruel of you ; and, 
when you know you don’t care two 
straws about him, I wonder you 
can reconcile it to your con- 
science.’ 

‘Goodness me! What a fuss 
about a drive by moonlight! Am 
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I to be deprived of fresh air when 
I want it, just because you happen 
to be stuffed up with a cold? You 
know I’ve often driven to Rich- 
mond and back after the theatre. 
Nothing makes me sleep like a 
drive in the night air.’ 

‘I hope it will make Mr. Amory 
sleep also,’ remarks her duenna 
dryly. 

‘I wish you'd call the man by 
his proper name,’ exclaims her 
companion. 

‘Amory is his proper name, and 
the Halsteds are very much an- 
noyed at your having advised him 
to change it.’ 

‘What do I care for the Hal- 
steds? And as for driving with 
Mr. Carrington, I shall drive with 
him again to-morrow night if I feel 
so disposed.’ 

And she does drive with him on 
the following night, and fills the 
cup of his intoxication to the very 
brim. 

‘You will write to me, darling,’ 
he says, on that occasion; ‘you 
will let me know all that happens 
to you, won’t you? My only com- 
fort will be to receive your letters.’ 

Miss Beauchamp is rather du- 
bious about giving this promise. 
Correspondence with an ardent 
and infatuated lover, who fully 
believes you intend to marry him, 
when you mean to do nothing of 
the sort, is not only inconvenient, 
but extremely compromising. 

‘I am a very bad hand at writ- 
ing,’ she says in answer, ‘and I 
have very little time; but I shall 
send you a newspaper whenever I 
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can, that you may see how I am 
getting on.’ 

‘A newspaper! But I can buy 
that for myself. Oh, you will 
write to me sometimes, darling ; 
only a line or two! I won't be 
greedy; but just to say you are 
thinking of me, and love me 
still.’ 

*Sha’n’t you know that without 
my telling you, Amor?’ 

‘I hope so, love. But I shall 
like to hear it all the same. I shall 
write to you every day—if I may, 
Stella ?’ 

‘ You will soon get tired of that,’ 
she laughs. 

‘ Never !—until you are tired of 
reading my letters.’ 

And so, indeed, he means, and 
in the fervour of his love is ready 
to believe and trust in her until 
the end. So that he does not look 
very miserable even when they part 
at the railway station on the fol- 
lowing day, and he goes back to his 
now dull round of work at the 
Leadstone Theatre, and she to 
achieve new successes at the other 
end of England ; for he judges her 
affection, and probity, and sense of 
honour by his own, and thoroughly 
believes the hand he holds in part- 
ing is as assuredly in his pos- 
session as though it were already 
encircled by his wedding-ring. So 
he sends her on her journey witha 
heartfelt blessing, and she feels 
really miserable when she has seen 
the last of the green-gray eyes fixed 
so lovingly upon her face. But 
not a word of marriage has been 
said between them. 


[To be continued. | 








GERTRUDE ERLE. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER, 


PART I. 


‘SHALL I see you this evening, 
Claud ?” 

‘No, I think not,’ with a soupcon 
of impatience in the tone, and the 
shadow of a frown furrowing the 
broad forehead. 

‘I have a business appointment, 
you know,’ was added more gra- 
ciously, as if an excuse for absence 
was deemed necessary. 

‘And to-morrow, Claud ?’ 

‘ To-morrow I run downto Wales, 
for a little fishing.’ 

‘Give my love to Alice Damer.’ 

‘I am not likely to see her. 
Good-bye, Gertrude ; and without 
further adieux the individual ad- 
dressed as ‘ Claud’ lounged slowly 
down the stairs and out of the 
house. 

‘I cannot understand him,’ Ger- 
trude Erle murmured sadly, as she 
rushed to the balcony for a last 
view of the riddle, the unpuzzling 
of which cost her so many heart- 
burnings and anxious moments. 

‘If he cared for me, he surely 
could not speak as he does some- 
times ; and yet he says he loves 
me.’ 

As she leant over the balcony, 
with her brows knitted in perplexed 
thought, she looked pretty and 
graceful enough to justify Claud 
Wilton’s protestations—a tall slight 
girl, with wild-rose tints in her fair 
face, and large eyes of liquid 
brown, and lips slightly apart, with a 
gleam of white teeth between them. 
The balcony belonged to a Bel- 
gravian mansion, and Gertrude Erle 
was the only child and heiress of 


John Erle, of the Frles of Cheshire, 
and reputed a millionaire. 

Claud was fairly out of sight, 
and the girl turned slowly away 
from her watch-tower, and sat down 
wearily in the drawing-room. 

‘Sometimes he can be so nice,’ 
she soliloquised dreamily, her 
thoughts still running on the man 
to whom her hand was pledged 
and her heart freely yielded ; and 
as she thought of his ‘ niceness,’ a 
soft smile played on her mouth and 
irradiated her face into perfect 
beauty; but it was a changeful 
mobile face, grave and gay, spark- 
ling and drooping by turns, and 
the radiant smile soon died away, 
to give place to a troubled ex- 
pression as she rose and began 
pacing the room restlessly. 

A knock at the door made her 
pause. ‘Mr. Erle wishes to see 
you, miss ; and she noticed at once 
that the man, who had been valet 
to her father for years, wore an 
anxious look on his features. 

She followed him with a sinking 
heart. She loved her father dearly, 
and the fear that he was fast ebb- 
ing away into the terrible land of 
shadows pressed heavily on her. 

Mr. Erle, propped up on a high 
heap of pillows, turned a pallid 
emaciated countenance towards 
her as she entered; but even 
through the ravages of illness his 
face seemed to light up as his hag- 
gard eyes fell on Gertrude. It was 
easy to perceive that she was his 
all in all. 

‘No better, papa?’ she asked, in 
a low dreary tone that betokened 
a sad lack of hope in her heart as 
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to the reply; and, stooping over 
him, she pressed a kiss on his 
cheek. 

‘No better, my child,’ Mr. Erle 
said wistfully, as he saw the great 
glittering drops on her lashes. ‘Sit 
down, Gertrude ; I want to speak 
to you.’ 

She obeyed in silence, taking a 
chair close beside him, and holding 
his thin nerveless fingers in her 
own warm firm clasp, as if to give 
him strength. 

‘Is Claud here ?” 

‘No, papa.’ 

‘Is he coming back to-day ?” 

‘I believe not,’ shereplied quietly, 
trying to steady her voice. Claud’s 
movements were such a sore sub- 
ject to her. 

‘He was not here yesterday at 
all, Gertrude ?” 

‘No, papa.’ How could she 
answer, save in monosyllables? for 
she had no excuse to offer for 
Claud’s shortcomings to any one 
else, although to herself her heart 
was ready to make plentiful ex- 
cuses for his conduct. 

‘I wish you did not care for 
Claud. If it was Ralph Damer, 
now, I should die easy,’ Mr. Erle 
cried fractiously. 

‘ Ralph is very nice, but we can- 
not speak of him and Claud in the 
same breath, papa,’ the girl re- 
marked proudly, a little hurt that 
her father should dream of draw- 
ing comparisons between the two 
men. 

‘As far as good looks are con- 
cerned, we certainlycannot. Claud 
is handsome, but worthless ; and 
Ralph is only passable, but ster- 
ling.’ 

‘Don’t say that Claud is worth- 
less,’ she asked, in soft imploring 
accents. It wounded hervery soul 
to think that her father condemned 
Claud—Claud who was to be her 
husband, and who was her lover. 

‘Yes, but he zs, Gertrude,’ the 
weak voice reiterated, with all the 
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force it could call up; ‘Claud 
Wilton is a spendthrift, and a miser 
to boot. He loves to enjoy the 
good things of this life, and yet he 
would sell his soul for gold, and, 
when he got it, gloat over it.’ 

‘Surely Claud is not mercenary,’ 
poor Gertrude gasped. The thought 
that he might be so struck her for 
the first time, and she shrank from 
it as if it had been a knife-thrust. 

Mr. Erle turned himself slowly 
round on his pillows and faced her. 
Every drop of blood seemed to 
have deserted his veins, and even 
his lips were ashen-hued. 

‘Gertrude,’ he whispered in a 
broken voice, ‘call up all the bra- 
very you can ; we shall prove whe- 
ther Claud is mercenary or not, for 
you and I are beggars 

She stared at him for a moment, 
fancying that illness had dazed his 
brain; but she saw he was sane 
enough. 

She was brave. By a mighty 
effort she crushed down the shock 
to her feelings with an almost super- 
natural calmness, and smiled—yes, 
smiled—as she passed her hand 
fondly over the poor wan cheek 
near her, and said, ‘Never mind 
if we are beggars, so long as you 
and I are together, papa !” 

A feeble, fluttering, almost in- 
audible term of endearment was 
his response. Then father and 
daughter were silent for a while, 
mutually struggling to hide their 
suffering from each other. At last 
Mr. Erle began, slowly and with 
difficulty, to explain how it was that 
Gertrude, the supposed heiress of 
thousands, should be only a pauper, 
and on the eve of a life in which 
her own exertions would have to 
gain her daily bread. 

‘My uncle, John Erle, was an 
eccentric as well as a peculiarly 
cold man, and to his brother and 
his two sisters healways maintained 
a reserve that lasted to the hour of 
his death. I was the only son of 
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his brother. I was named after 
him, and credited with being his 
favourite relative. Of the children 
of his two sisters he took no notice, 
and when he died, without leaving 
a will, I stepped into the property 
as his natural heir. 

‘For twentyyears I have believed 
myself a rich man, and now, at the 
eleventh hour, when my days are 
numbered and I must leave you, 
Gertrude, to fight your way through 
life alone, I find that I have been 
the usurper of another man’s rights. 
That man is Claud Wilton f 

At the name Gertrude started 
as if she had been shot, and the 
excessive pallor that stole over her 
features argued ill for her faith and 
trust in her affianced husband. 

‘There,’ Mr. Erle continued, 
pointing with a trembling finger to 
a small Japanese cabinet that stood 
on a table at the foot of the bed, 
‘is the last will and testament of 
my uncle, John Erle, bequeathing 
every penny and all his lands to 
Louisa Wilton, his sister, and, in 
case of her death, to her son.’ 

* How long have you known of 
this ?” 

‘Since three months.’ 

* You have known this for three 
months, papa, and kept poor 
Claud out of his rights all that 
time ?” 

‘I have kept silence for your 
sake, Gertrude. It is better that 
Claud should know nothing of this 
till after your marriage to him.’ 

‘What, let him marry me in ig- 
norance or the truth? Never! she 
cried vehemently. 

‘Tell him the truth, and he will 
never marry you, Gertrude !’ 

She pressed down her hand on 
her heart ; such a pain thrilled it 
as she thought these words might 

be true; but she was young and 
sanguine, and she loved, and her 
eyes grew bright like stars as she 
said, 

‘I believe in Claud, papa.’ 
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Aquick gleam of sarcasm flashed 
across Mr. Erle’s face, but he did 
not attempt to deride her cre- 
dulity. 

‘Shall I tell him, or will you? 
she questioned eagerly. She longed 
to put Claud to the test, and to 
bring him forth unblemished from 
the fiery furnace of trial. 

‘Neither of us at present. You 
must wait till I am dead, Ger- 
trude, before you say a word to 
Claud.’ 

‘It will not be honest,’ she mur- 
mured in a low voice. 

‘Honest or dishonest, you must 
promise to obey me, Gertrude,’ he 
said excitedly ; and the girl, who 
had been brought up all her life in 
habits of strict obedience, was per- 
force obedient now. 

The days wore on, with Mr. Erle 
lingering between life and death, 
and Gertrude on the rack. 

It was torture to her frank open 
nature to deceive and to play an 
unworthy part, before Claud espe- 
cially. And if he had been really 
interested in her, he could not have 
failed to remark her unnatural man- 
ner and forced spirits. But Claud 
was too much engrossed with his 
own grievances to trouble himself 
about other people’s. 

An officer in an expensive regi- 
ment, in which his expenditure 
trebled his receipts, beset by Jew- 
ish cormorants as insatiable almost 
as Shylock himself, and at his wits’ 
ends how to find the El Dorado 
that could relieve him, the idea of 
a marriage with the rich Miss Erle 
had come like manna in the wilder- 
ness. It was the only event that 
could wrest him from the gulf of 
trouble and poverty that yawned at 
his feet. But he looked on it with 
a distaste that he was barely able 
to conceal. 

Gertrude’s grace and beauty were 
nil. If she had worn Medusa’s head 
she would have found equal favour 
in his sight, for all the heart Claud 
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could boast of, and it was not much, 
was not hers. 

He looked on her as an unplea- 
sant but necessary appendage to 
the £ s. d. that he was in search 
of, and thus it was that, in spite of 
a certain amount of love-making 
which he forced himself to go 
through, he was minus all those 
trivial but delicious attentions that 
only real feeling can prompt. 

But Claud was handsome as An- 
tinous, with crisp chestnut curls 
crowning his head, soft eyes whose 
iris was of deep vioiet, and a mouth 
peerless in shape, though weak as 
a woman’s. And Gertrude was a 
born artist—a slave to her eye. 
Claud’s face had reached her heart 
through the medium of her fancy, 
and she had persuaded herself that 
he was perfection both inside and 
out. 

It had been a desire ofher father’s 
that her engagement should be kept 
secret. Perhaps Mr. Erle had cher- 
ished a notion that some one else, 
whom he would prefer as a son-in- 
law, might come forward, believing 
Gertrude to be free. Claud had 
willingly assented for reasons of 
his own; and as for Gertrude her- 
self, so long as Claud was hers in 
prospective, she was perfectly con- 
tent to keep the blissful fact locked 
in her breast for her own especial 
gratification. So it happened that 
not even the nearest relatives of the 
family were cognisant of the matter. 

‘I wish I was poor, Claud,’ Ger- 
trude remarked energetically some 
days after her father’s revelation. 

They were together in a ¢éte-d-téte 
that had grown to be a usual occur- 
rence, with Mr, Erle ill up-stairs and 
no one to disturb them ; neverthe- 
less, Claud, as if to put all possible 
distance that the limits of the room 
allowed of between them, stood at 
a window, gazing out vacantly on 
the empty square, while Gertrude 
occupied one corner of a capacious 
lounge. 
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‘Just the wish people always 
have when they possess more money 
than they know what to do with,’ 
he answered curtly, giving the cord 
of the blind a vicious pull, as though 
he was in want ofa subject to vent 
his spleen on. 

‘But I have a very good reason 
for my wish,’ Gertrude asserted 
gently. 

Claud turned a face towards her 
on which irony could be read. 

‘My dear Gertrude, a reason 
could not erist for such a wish; at 
least not to the thinking of a poor 
devil like me.’ 

‘Suppose you were wealthy, 
Claud, and the unwelcome idea 
came into your head that you were 
only liked for the sake of your 
wealth ? 

He looked at her askance for 
an instant, and judged directly 
that an arriére pensée dictated her 
words. 

‘It depends,’ he remarked diplo- 
matically. ‘If I knew that I was 
young and good-looking, I should 
be vain enough to believe in my 
own attractions a little.’ 

‘Ah! and a cloud that had sha- 
dowed Gertrude’s fair face cleared 
off like mist before sunshine. She 
rose and walked up to him, and 
slid her arm through his. 

He let her do it, but there was 
no pressure or appreciative sign of 
any kind on his part, lover though 
he was supposed to be. 

‘ Claud, if I was poor, would you 
care for me all the same? she 
asked him with yearning eyes. 

He knew the talk was all folly, 
for she was undoubtedly Miss Erle, 
with more money than he could 
count at her back. 

‘Thank you, Gertrude,’ he said 
reproachfully, ‘for thinking me 
such an interested individual.’ 

‘I did not mean that, Claud ;’ 
and she clung closer to his arm. 
‘Only it would make me so happy 
to hear you say that, rich or poor, 
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you would care for me all the same,’ 
she pleaded. 

* Of course I should love you all 
the same, hereplied ; but in spite of 
him a red flush mounted to his fore- 
head at the falsehood. ‘ But if you 
were poor, I could not marry you ; 
for Cupid and starvation don’t 
agree well together, Gertrude ; and 
neither of us is fit for love in a 
cottage, and all that sort of thing, 
I fancy.’ 

Aspeech that would have chilled 
any one; and it had its due effect 
on her, for she bent over a gera- 
nium plant on pretence of pluck- 
ing a dead leaf to hide a quiver on 
her mouth, whileashiverran through 
her frame, although the thermo- 
meter was at seventy-five. Then 
she glanced up at the handsome 
face near her, at the almond-shaped 
deep-violet eyes, and the perfectly 
chiselled lips; heridolatry of beauty 
returned in full force, and she felt 
that castle or cottage with him 
would be alike to her. 

‘Could you be a Lord of Bur- 
leigh, Claud ?? she asked, with a 
shy smile, hoping, longing for him 
to turn and take her in his arms, 
and swear all manner of tender 
things if he were but rich and she 
was poor. 

‘Lord of Burleigh, Gertrude! 
By Jove! I have been a pauper so 
long that riches would turn my 
brain, and I should be sorry to 
answer for my actions under such 
circumstances,’ he laughed out 
harshly. 

She did not saya word. The 
harsh laugh, the unpleasant senti- 
ment jarred upon her. All she 
wished was that she could then and 
there tell him everything and give 
him his freedom. That that free- 
dom would be accepted she had 
no doubt. 

Claud could not help but notice 
the shadows that had gathered 
more thickly over her usually sunny 
face. He knew he had given a long 
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rein to his tongue. His pace might 
be dangerous, he thought, with a 
disastrous result; and he pulled 
himself up with a jerk, to say, with 
an arm thrown round her waist, 

‘Do not let us lose time in fool- 
ish talk, Gertrude. I have to leave 
you in a few days.’ 

‘Going away again?’ she ex- 
claimed in surprise. Claud’s mi- 
gratory powers were evidently on 
the increase, and he seemed always 
on the wing. 

‘I promised a man a visit. I 
would not go, but I cannot help 
myself,’ he replied with an air of 
martyrdom. 

A little weariness of these enforced 
absences crossed Gertrude’s mind, 
and ruffled the serenityofhertemper. 

‘You are not obliged to go if 
you do not like, I presume,’ she 
said coldly, with a slight shrug of 
her shoulders. 

He glanced at her. 

His tassel gentle was getting res- 
tive, and he must tame her, and 
make her settle down firm in his 
grasp by a few loving phrases. 

He bent down, and looked in her 
face until she could see herself 
mirrored in the blue depths of his 
eyes ; under the glamour of those 
beautiful blue depths her wrath 
melted away into thin air. 

‘You know I hate leaving you, 
Gertrude. Don’t you believe that 
I do, dearest ?” 

The expression of the eyes, the 
tone of the voice, the term of affec- 
tion, were all sham; but Gertrude 
did not dream it. 

‘O Claud, you make me so 
happy sometimes,’ she murmured, 
with a hot blush that she hid on 
his shoulder. 

‘Do you love me very much, 
my own?’ he asked in well-feigned 
accents of tenderness. 

‘So much, that it would break 
my heart to part from you!’ she 
cried passionately. 

‘And so it would mine !" he an- 
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swered fervently ; ‘or, rather, it 
would be torn to pieces in the 
clutches of those grasping Israel- 
ites,’ he ejaculated inwardly. 





PART II. 


‘ My darling 

Claud’s voice had gained con- 
siderably in fervour since his last 
téte-a-téte with Gertrude Erle. 

His darling raised shy eyes to 
his face, and then flung white arms 
round his neck. 

*O Claud, how good of you to 
come again so soon !’ 

‘If I am good, why am I not re- 
warded?’ he whispered. 

A pair of sweet red lips were 
lifted up, and he bent and kissed 
them fondly. 

In the lonely lane there was a 
rustic seat, almost hidden by droop- 
ing larch-boughs. Claud drew the 
girl to it, and she nestled quietly 
into his arms like a little child. 

The two were first cousins, as 
well as lovers; and this, united to 
the fact that they had known each 
other for years, made her more 
demonstrative, perhaps, than she 
might have been otherwise. 

‘ And what have you been doing 
with yourself since I was here, 
Alice?’ he asked, stroking her hair 
softly, as it streamed over his breast 
in long golden waves. 

‘Thinking of you, Claud,’ she 
told him artlessly and frankly. 

‘Is that anything new, pet?’ 

She blushed a faint pink blush, 
that tinted her cheek into the co- 
lour of a sea-shell. 

‘It seems as if I remembered 
nothing that existed defore we loved 
one another ; and sznce, I only re- 
member you.’ 

Claud answered her, and satis- 
fied himself by drawing her closer 
to him, and resting her face against 
his own. 

‘Were your mother and Ralph 
surprised to see me last evening ?” 
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‘A little. Ralph said he could 
not understand what attraction a 
man so essentially town-bred as 
yourself could find in such an out- 
of-the-way place as this.’ 

‘Ah, he doesn’t know!’ and 
Claud’s violet eyes looked down 
straight into the light-blue ones of 
Alice with an expression that said 
plainly, ‘ If he did know, he would 
not wonder if I went to the world’s 
end.’ 

‘No, he doesn’t know,’ Alice re- 
plied gently and a little sorrow- 
fully ; thenshe plucked up courage: 
‘Claud, it would make me so much 
happier if I could tell him.’ 

‘Not for the world ! he answer- 
ed quickly; visions of Miss Erle 
and her thousands vanishing in the 
distance, and the gigantic armies of 
Israel advancing to the fore, made 
him shudder at the very notion. 

*I have not the means to marry 
at present; and Ralph would ob- 
ject to a long engagement, and pro- 
bably prevent our meeting.’ 

This was enough to silence her. 
Anything would be preferable to 
the chance of being debarred see- 
ing him. 

‘We cannot be too careful, in 
fact, of our secret; all our future 
happiness depends on it,’ he went 
on persuasively. 

So Alice smothered the good 
impulse that prompted her to be 
open and truthful to the mother 
and brother who loved her, and 
consented to hold her love-trysts 
with Claud in secret. 

‘Do you ever see Gertrude Erle? 
she asked. 

* Occasionally.’ 

‘Does she seem to like you?” 

*So-so.’ 

And as Claud recollected whose 
head had so often rested lovingly 

on the shoulder that was dedicated 
now to the particular benefit of 
Alice, he could not help experi- 
encing a species of self-scorn at his 
deceptive answer. 
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‘And do you like her?’ persisted 
Alice. 

‘ As a cousin.’ 

‘Is Gertrude very beautiful ?’ 
and the girl felt a painful thrill at 
the thought that Claud liked a love- 
ly woman at all, even as a cousin. 

‘Not half so beautiful as you, 
my darling,’ he said earnestly and 
truthfully enough, gathering up 
the slight figure with a fervency 
that would have given Gertrude a 
new lease of life and joy and 
hope. 

‘Claud, I believe I am of a jea- 
lous temper; I feel as if I could 
hate you if I ever found out that 
you liked or admired any one else.’ 

And Alice drew herself away 
from him with flushed cheeks and 
glittering eyes. 

He laughed. 

‘ And if you hated me, what would 
you do—kill me?’ 

‘No, die myself!’ she whispered 
piteously, turning pale at the ter- 
rible picture of her soul in revolt 
against Claud. 

‘I have eyes for none but you, 
love.’ 

‘And your heart?’ 

Is all your own.’ 

‘Swear it, Claud; swear on your 
bended knees that you will always 
love me, and me only "" 

He flung himself on his knees 
before her. 

‘ I swear it!’ 

And he was Gertrude Erle’s fu- 
ture husband ! 

‘Ralph thinks Gertrude perfec- 
tion,’ Alice said when the two were 
seated again side by side. 

‘Does he?’ and Claud was in- 
consistent enough to feel angry 
that any one should dare to admire 
or comment on Ais property. 

‘She would be such an excellent 
catch for him,’ he sneered. 

* Ralph would not marry any one 
for money. Her fortune would al- 
ways prevent him from asking Ger- 
trude to be his wife; he is too 


noble to be mercenary,’ Alice ex- 
claimed in her brother’s defence. 

‘He is a nonpareil, no doubt,’ 
he mocked ; Alice had hit him so 
hard while she spoke. 

‘Not a nonpareil, only an honest- 
hearted man, Claud. It must be 
dreadful to marry any one for the 
sake of money; I think I should 
pine away under a weight of shame 
and obligation.’ 

‘You see, men are made of stern- 
er stuff than you are, child; and 
money is such an excellent thing 
that it makes up for so many defi. 
ciencies.’ 

‘Claud ! 

‘Well, is your romantic little 
soul above such material things as 
pounds, shillings, and pence?’ 

‘No; but, Claud, 7have no mo- 
ney, and you have none ; and if you 
cling to it so much, how is it going 
to end for us?’ she asked in an 
anxious voice that went straight to 
his heart. Gertrude’s words flashed 
across him. 

‘I may have money some day, 
Alice ; then I shall be Lord of Bur- 
leigh, and you my bride,’ he said, 
kissing her ardently. 

She lifted up a radiant face. 

*O Claud, it would kill me to 
lose you!’ and she wound her arms 
round him, and held him passion- 
ately to her, as if nothing should 
divide them. 

Claud looked at her; then he re- 
membered Gertrude, and he was 
silent. 


Mr. Erle died, and died quite 
suddenly, after all ; and Gertrude, 
in the first days of her bitter loss, 
had no heart to think of any one 
but him who had been the best of 
fathers. But when he was taken 
away and she grew calmer, a sense 
of rectitude would not allow her to 
keep silent any longer on the mat- 
ter of the will. She did not even 
shrink from the task, strong in her 
faith in her lover; desperately re- 
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liant on the love and truth that 
were but broken reeds after all. 
Robed in heavy black, and the sun- 
ny beauty of her face dimmed by 
tears, Gertrude looked ten years 
older when she walked slowly into 
the room where Claud awaited her. 
She did not approach him, but sank 
down into the first chair near, and 
closed her lids fora moment. Then 
she plunged into her subject at once. 

‘Claud, I have something to say 
to you—something that ought to 
have been said long ago.’ 

He looked at her anxiously. 
Her tone was ominous. Was she 
going to throw him over now, at 
the last moment, when he had 
made up his mind to sacrifice 
himself without a murmur at the 
shrine of Plutus? Her manner 
was strange and her words a little 
incoherent. He was just making 
up his mind to a melodramatic 
scene of reproaches, protestations, 
and even entreaties if necessary, 
when she went up to him, a bright 
crimson spot burned on her cheeks, 
and her large liquid eyes looked 
larger and softer for the dark bistre 
shades that underlined them. 

‘Claud, I asked you once if you 
would care for me the same whether 
I was rich or poor.’ 

He thought she was putting him 
through his paces, and he deter- 
mined to come out faultless from 
the trial. 

‘Yes, and I answered that rich 
or poor I would love you all the 
same, Gertrude dearest.’ 

‘Claud, I am poor in purse, but 
my heart is rich in love for you.’ 

He stared at her almost rudely. 
An instinct seemed to tell him that 
she was speaking the truth. 

‘ Are you joking or are you mad, 
Gertrude ?’ he questioned sternly. 

‘ Neither joking nor mad, Claud. 
My fortune was a fraud, and I am 
no heiress; but if you love me, I 
shall be as happy as the day is 
long,’ she cried joyfully. 
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He turned as white as a sheet. 
The last straw had floated away 
from his grasp, and he was a drown- 
ing man. But he had the presence 
of mind to conceal within himselt 
his woful disappointment, his bitter 
regret. 

‘If you speak the truth, Gertrude, 
I fear we two must part. Much as 
I care for you, I can never marry 

ou.’ 

‘Much as you care for me? Is 
that true, Claud?’ she asked him 
eagerly. ‘If you had money we 
should #of¢ part ?” 

‘Of course not, Gertrude. 
could you think it ?” 

She took both his hands and 
held them firmly. Looking him 
steadily in the face, she said so- 
lemnly, 

‘Then I shall be your wife, 
Claud—your loving faithful wife ; 
for you have not only money, but 
you are passing rich.’ 

‘ Gertrude ! 

She let go his hands and took a 
paper from her bosom, and open- 
ing it out, she held it before his 
eyes. 

‘ This gives you the money that 
J have lost, Claud.’ 

He seized the document roughly 
and perused it eagerly, his face 
hotly flushed, his eyes kindling. 

‘ All mine! he gasped. 

‘He would sell his soul for gold, 
and, when he got it, gloat over it !’ 
Her dead father’s words came back 
to her as she watched the effect of 
the will. 

‘All yours, Claud; and 7 am 
yours too,’ she said quietly and 
distinctly. 

He had the grace to turn his face 
away before he answered, 

‘No, Gertrude, it is impossible, 
for my heart has long belonged to 
another !’ 

She sat down, never so much as 
lifting up her eyes, while he pre- 
pared to leave the room ; but when 
he was fairly gone, and she was 


How 
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alone—alone in the world—great 
passionate sobs rang out from Ger- 
trude’s breast—sobs for the love 
that had lived for Claud and had 
died so cruel a death by his hand. 


PART III. 


‘You ought not to make Ralph 
unhappy, for he loves you so dearly, 
Gertrude,’ Alice pleaded, with tears 
in her eyes. Her brother’s low 
spirits had infected her own. 

‘Ralph knows that I love him, 
though I refuse to be his wife. I 
cannot consent to be a drag on 
him, Alice.’ 

It was six months since Gertrude 
had come to Wales. When she 
was left homeless and friendless, 
the Damers had come forward and 
offered her shelter and affection. 
They were her nearest relatives, 
and she accepted the offer at once. 
Only just enough money was se- 
cured to her to render her inde- 
pendent to a certain extent, as far 
as personal wants were concerned ; 
and under these wretched auspices 
—for they were wretched to one 
who from her birth had been accus- 
tomed to unlimited expenditure— 
she had entered her new home. 

But the six months had worked 
a marvellous change in her feelings. 
Ralph Damer loved her, and she 
had learnt to love him with a 
deeper and more enduring love 
than she had ever lavished on 
Claud, for with the affection was 
united a trust perfect and infinite. 

‘If I had money I would marry 
Ralph to-morrow —that is if it 
pleased him to take me,’ she said 
shyly. ‘ YetI do not care for money, 
Alice. It is a curse and not a 
blessing very often.’ 

‘A curse, Gertrude?’ And Alice 
opened her blue eyes in surprise. 

‘Yes; it was money that nearly 
broke my heart, and killed my 


faith in the goodness of human 
nature.’ 

‘But Ralph has brought back 
that faith ?” 

‘Dear Ralph! Gertrude mur- 
mured very low, with a bright blush 
on her face and a soft light in her 
brown eyes. 

‘Have you ever been engaged, 
Gertrude ?’ Alice asked. 

She wanted to find out if all 
girls who were engaged felt the 
misery and anxiety that had been 
her lot for the last six months, 
during which she had neither seen 
Claud nor heard from him. 

Gertrude did not even change 
colour as she replied. Claud’s in- 
fluence over her feelings was a 
thing of the past completely, and 
she could speak his name calmly 
and coolly, with only just a little 
scorn cropping up in her mind. 

‘Yes, Alice, I was engaged for 
some months to a man who swore 
he loved me for rayself; but when 
I lost my fortune he cast me aside 
like a worthless glove. Is it any 
wonder that money is a horrible 
thing in my. eyes, since it opened 
them to an amount of deceit and 
falsity that I never imagined ex- 
isted ?” 

‘Perhaps he could not help him- 
self. He might have been too poor 
to marry,’ suggested Alice, in the 
hope of salving down the bitterness 
of spirit that Gertrude evidently 
felt. 

‘Oh, no,’ she cried scornfully, 
‘there was no such excuse for his 
conduct. A/y poverty mace Aim 
rich.’ 

‘It was not Claud Wilton? 

And at the tone Gertrude turned 
hastily, to see that Alice was as 
pale as ashes. 

‘Yes. Is he anything to you?’ 

‘We have been engaged two 
whole years. And this is the end!’ 
the girl said, in a dreary piteous 
voice that told of the desolation in 
her heart. 
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‘O Alice, Alice ! And Gertrude 
took her cousin’s slight figure in 
her arms, and caressed her just as 
she would have comforted a child. 

‘He has broken his oath; he 
can never be anything to me again !’ 
Alice cried. 

‘What oath ?” 

‘He swore upon his knees that 
he would never love any one but 
me.’ 

‘ Be satisfied, dear child ; he has 
kept his oath as far as / am con- 
cerned. Claud Wilton worshipped 
my money, but he never loved 
me.’ 

‘He must be so mercenary, so 
unworthy ! 

Gertrude had a good dash of 
nobility in her nature, and she 
forgot her own aggressed feelings 
to try and soothe those of the poor 
little heart that beat audibly near 
her. 

‘ You may prove him neither 
mercenary nor unworthy. If Claud 
really cares for you he will be sure 
to marry you by and by.’ 

‘ By and by’ It was an indefi- 
nite period to look forward to; 
but in spite of her jealous fears, 
her wounded love, Alice knew she 
would not be able to utter ‘nay’ if 
her Lord of Burleigh came and 
said to her, 

‘ All of this is mine and thine !’ 


‘ Don't close your heart against 
me, Gertrude! Think how long I 
have loved you.’ And Ralph’s 
eyes, beseeching and _ sorrowful, 
met hers. They were not beautiful 
eyes, with their iris deeply violet, 
and neither was the mouth that 
spoke so perfect in shape as that 
other mouth that had not scrupled 
to breathe falsehoods even while 
she gazed upon it in a foolish 
idolatry of its beauty. But Ralph, 
with his manly face, his tender 
smile that was almost womanly in 
its sweetness, and his strong mus- 
cular figure, was everything to her 
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now. Antinous éz propria persona 
would have been powerless to 
tempt her allegiance from him. 

‘I don’t close my heart, Ralph. 
You may read it like an open book, 
and you will see your own name 
inscribed on every page,’ she said 
softly. 

‘Then marry me, Gertrude, and 
make me happy.’ 

She looked at him, and she saw 
that he was thoroughly in earnest. 
Now she could not doubt that she 
was loved for herself, and loved 
with all Ralph’s honest soul. 

‘Will you take me, poverty- 
stricken as I am, and never regret 
it, Ralph?’ 

‘ Gertrude 

Only her own name in response; 
but she knew that it meant that 
Ralph would take her for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, 
with a willing heart. 

‘Take me then,’ she said frankly, 
putting her hand into his. But 
Ralph was not content. In ano- 
ther moment she was clasped in 
his arms, and a kiss, pure yet 
passionate, lay on her lips. 

‘I must tell you something, 
Ralph—something about an epi- 
sode in my life.’ 

‘Not that you have ever loved 
before, Gertrude! he cried jea 
lously. 

‘Yes, but I have, Ralph,’ she 
said quietly. ‘I loved Claud 
Wilton !’ 

‘And are you sure that that 
love is guite dead, Gertrude?’ he 
asked gravely. 

* Trust me.’ 

‘I do; but oh, my darling, you 
must never see him again !’ 

Ralph was human, and on the 
earth perfect love does wof cast 
out fear. 

‘Why not? Claud is nothing 
to me, and you are’—she hesi- 
tated. 

* What, Gertrude ?” 

* Everything, 
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‘My own Lf 

‘It seems to me as if a blessing 
rested on our marriage. Papa 
said he would die easy if you and 
I cared for one another.’ 

Her listener's face lit up with a 
pleased smile. 

‘I should like to have seen him 
before the last. Was he much 
changed ?” 

The tears rushed to her eyes, 
but he kissed them away. 

‘I have a picture of him; I will 
show you.’ 

And she rose and fetched the 
little Japanese cabinet, and tried 
to unlock it; but the lock was 
obdurate, and she gave up her 
efforts at length. 

‘Take it, Ralph, and these 
keys. All my secrets belong to 
you now,’ she said with a beaming 
smile. 

A little later she walked into 
the library. Ralph’s face was 
buried on his folded arms, and he 


did not look up as she entered. 
Thinking he was asleep, she bent 
over him and lightly pressed her 


lips to his hair. He lifted up 
a countenance towards her that 
shocked her by its exceeding pal- 
lor, and the woful expression it 
wore. The cabinet stood on the 
table before him, and its innumer- 
able small drawers and _ letters 
and papers were scattered care- 
lessly about, as if he had pushed 
them violently aside. 

‘Ralph, what ails you? she 
asked tenderly, and glancing at 
the confusion, she added playfully : 

*I could almost believe that 
some terrible secret must have 
met your eyes !’ 

‘It zs a terrible secret to me, 
Gertrude. Something that will 
part us two for ever.’ 

She sank down in a heap by his 
side, her face as pale and as wo- 
begone as his. 

*‘O Ralph, surely xothing can 
part us now !’ 
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It seemed to her that if she lost 
this man, to whom her rea/ love 
was given with all the might and 
strength of her nature, that she 
could not bear to live. 

‘Ralph, my Ralph, speak to 
me !’ 

‘Could wothing part us now, 
Gertrude? Suppose you were 
once more the heiress of broad 
acres, the possessor of thousands, 
would you still care to marry me 
—poor, obscure as I am?’ he ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

Her face brightened up beneath 
his words, ‘acres and thousands.’ 
What were they in comparison to 
his great honest heart—to the 
love that would bless her life 
hourly and daily, for ever and 
ever ? 

‘Ralph, if I have you I want 
nothing else.’ 

‘Is that really true, Gertrude? 

‘ As God is my judge "" 

He said not a word, but his 
face was enough; and Gertrude 
knew what was in his heart. 

‘What was the date of the will 
that made Claud Wilton heir to 
the Erle property ?’ he asked in a 
few minutes. 

‘January 12, 1843,’ she replied 
at once. 

The date was engraved on her 
mind ; for her gaze had mechani- 
cally gone over it again and again 
while Claud held it in his hand. 

Ralph took up a document and 
examined it. 

‘And this is dated March 5, 
1844. “I revoke my former will, 
and give and bequeath all my 
money and lands to my nephew, 
John Erle; and at his decease to 
the heirs of his body,” &c. So, 
Gertrude, you will be rich once 
more,’ he said, with an unmistak- 
able regret in his voice. 

‘ Rich in my husband Gertrude 
whispered ; and putting aside re- 
serve, she crept into his arms; those 
arms closed round her, and Ralph’s 
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face, bright and happy once more, 
looked into her own. 

‘I am sorry for this,’ she ex- 
claimed. Her hands were firmly 
clasped in Ralph’s, and money and 
lands seemed to her very secondary 
objects in existence. 

‘Sorry for Claud?’ with a tinge 
of reproach in the tone. 

‘No, not for Claud, but for 
Alice.’ 

‘ Alice! Why, what concern has 
she in the matter?” 

‘ Ralph, you have been engrossed 
in me so long, that you have been 
blind to everything else, I believe,’ 
she laughed ; but he stopped the 
laugh in a way that sent the red 
blood to her cheeks. ‘ Alice and 
Claud have been pledged to one 
another for more than two years.’ 

‘ But Claud was engaged to you 
six months ago.’ 

‘That fact counted for nothing 
to him.’ 

‘The scoundrel!’ 

‘Don't say that, Ralph! I for- 
give him, for if he had been what 
my foolish fancy painted him, I 
should never have been here ;’ and 
she laid her head down on his 
shoulder lovingly. 

‘I am afraid Claud will never 
marry her now; he might have 
done so, if he had remained 
wealthy; and poor little Alice 
will break her heart for him.’ 

‘As she is doing now at his 
silence and negligence! This ac- 
counts for her ill looks,’ Ralph 
said anxiously, as he remembered 
how fragile Alice had grown, and 
the delicacy of her face. 

It was true what he surmised. 
Claud’s inhuman silence and ne- 
glect had broken her heart, and 
Alice was dying with forced smiles 
on her lips. Claud had bid her 
keep their secret from her brother, 
and she had obeyed him, but at 
the cost of her life. 


It was a bitter day for Claud 
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when he was told that the wealth 
he revelled and gloried in was not 
his after all; but it was not so 
bitter as that on which he bent 
over Alice to take a last farewell. 

The two were alone: the sick 
girl had willed it so. 

‘Do not speak harshly to him, 
Ralph, for my sake, and let me 
see him alone; and Ralph, with 
tears that he could not keep back, 
had promised to mind her words. 

Claud knelt by the bed, clasping 
two white wasted hands closely in 
his, and Alice did not say much ; 
but her blue eyes rested tenderly, 
yearningly on his face. 

‘You will not quite forget me, 
Claud? You will think sometimes 
of the dear old lane and the seat 
under the larch-boughs, and of the 
quiet grave where I shall lie with 
my heart cold to you—cold for the 
Jirst time, Claud! she murmured 
in low fluttering accents; but to 
Claud each word was a blow. 

‘Your hand has touched this 
so often, don't let it be hidden 
quite away from you; keep a little 
piece in memory of the old time,’ 
she whispered, holding out a tress 
of fair hair towards him. 

He could not speak, but he 
seized the lock eagerly—it looked 
like burnished gold in his grasp— 
and he rained down hot kisses 
upon it. 

‘You forgot to be Lord of Bur- 
leigh after all, Claud! she said 
with a faint smile. 

‘ Then her countenance all over 

Pale again as death did grow, 

But he clasped her like a lover, 

And he cheered her soul! with love ; 

So she strove against her weakness.’ 

‘Alice, I would have come. I 
never forgot you. I never loved 
any one but you in my life,’ he cried 
passionately. 

She believed him. And the 
knowledge that his heart had 
been true, though his lips had been 
false, was dear solace to her now. 

‘Claud, how happy we were 
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once!’ she murmured, closing her 
eyes ; and a beatific look crossed 
her wan face as memory brought 
back the past—the old country lane, 
the drooping larches, the rustic 
seat ; but the look soon passed, and 
her cheek grew white and forgot to 
blush rosy red, as it was wont to do 
when Claud’s kisses fell upon it. 
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Mortals’ kisses had lost their 
power on the soul that was striving 
to soar heavenward, where there is 
no marriage or giving in marriage. 
A few days later, Alice slept under 
the sod, and all that remained 
of her on earth was the golden 
curl that lay on Claud Wilton’s 
breast. 
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No, VI, JOCKIE, 
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JockiE he wad choose a wife, 
Puir Jockie! 
For he lo’ed na’ single life, 
Puir Jockie. 
Jockie’s friends said, ‘ Jockie’s daft ; 
Jockie’s faes said, ‘ Jockie’s saft ; 
Puir Jockie! 


‘ Bide a wee then, bide a wee,’ 
Said Jockie, 

‘ Till ye see wha’ll marry me,’ 
Said Jockie. 

‘Wha will marry me?’ he cried ; 

‘I will,’ mony a lass replied ; 
Puir Jockie ! 


But there was a lassie sweet 
For Jockie ; 

Silent she did sairly greet 
For Jockie. 

Jockie thanked the lassies a’, 

This sweet lass wad ne'er say ‘ Na’ 
To Jockie. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


A FRAGMENT OF THE OLD, OLD 
STORY. 


Dym was not without courage. 
The day after the wedding she set 
herself to take up her old duties 
again with a tolerable amount of 
determination and steadiness. It 
was dull; but life was dull, she 
said to herself, with a stoical shrug 
of the shoulders. She knew what 
Ingleside without Mr. Chichester 
was ; and though she sorely and 
persistently missed him every hour 


of the day, she resolutely banished 
all painful regrets, and bore herself 
at least with outward cheerfulness. 

Perhaps Humphrey’s unselfish- 
ness had taught her something; but 
it was certain Mr. Chichester’s last 
words had sunk deeply into her 


heart. ‘I leave you a precious 
legacy,’ he had said to her, with 
one of his winning smiles; and 
from that moment there was some- 
thing sacred to Dym in the trust 
reposed in her. She would prove 
herself worthy of it; she would 
show him that hers was no hire- 
ling labour ; if possible she would 
redouble her loving services to his 
mother, content if, on his return, 
he would reward her with one of 
his approving looks. 

Guy Chichester had acted wisely 
in commending his mother to 
Dym’s care. Dym had always 
been willing and affectionate, but 
her work had lacked enthusiasm ; 
Guy’s words had lent impetus to 
it. Mrs. Chichester soon felt the 


change in her young companion. 
Dym never complained of weari- 
ness now; she read, and wrote, 
and stitched, with laborious zeal ; 
she sang little Scotch ballads in 
the evening, or drew her low chair 
to Mrs. Chichester’s side, and be- 
guiled a tedious hour by listening 
to stories of her friend’s girlhood ; 
she read Guy’s and Honor’s letters 
aloud over and over again, and 
kissed away the tears that some- 
times stole down the mother’s 
cheeks when any of their expres- 
sions of affection moved her more 
deeply than usual. 

Now and then her old restless 
fits would return, but she never 
spoke of them; when the oppres- 
sion became too great she would 
quietly steal out of the room, and 
muffling herself in her old plaid 
shawl, go out into the garden 
and shrubberies with Kiddleawink. 
Dym had begged hard that Kid- 
dleawink might be left with her, 
and Humphrey had _ willingly 
agreed. 

‘Are you not afraid of taking 
cold? these spring evenings are 
very treacherous,’ Mrs. Chichester 
said to her once, when the girl 
came in, fresh and panting, to take 
up her work again. 

‘Oh, no; Kiddleawink and I have 
had such a run,’ answered Dym, 
‘down to thechurch porch and back 
again, and we met Mr. Nethecote.’ 

Dym was always meeting Mr. 
Nethecote. Humphrey seemed to 
know intuitively the time for her 
rambles. 
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Mrs. Chichester smiled to herself, 
but she made no observation. 
Dym seized every leisure mo- 
ment for going over to Woodside ; 
there were always two or three 
afternoons in the week when Mrs. 
Chichester did not need her ; and 
she began regularly to go over 
for an hour or two, and give Ru- 
pert and Edgar their Latin lessons. 
The work was partly pleasure ; 
but she had an odd feeling grow- 
ing on her of late that it was better 
for her to be employed. A few 
verses by Carlyle she had read in 
some book haunted her, and she 
was ever repeating them : 
‘So here has been dawning 
Another blue day ; 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 
Out of eternity 
This new day is born ; 


Into eternity 
At night will return.’ 


‘This “ blue day” will bring no- 
thing to me, but it may to others,’ 
she got into the habit of saying 
when she woke in the morning. 
Many people would have thought 
it a beautiful life: plenty of books, 
plenty of sunshine, a little work, 
heaps of clever letters to read and 
answer, the great garden blooming 
with roses and lilies, the sleek 
horses coming round every day at 
the same hour, the luxurious equi- 
page, the dainty five-o’clock tea, 
Dorothy coming in to warn her 
mistress it was time to dress, the 
quiet dinner, the brilliantly-lighted 
drawing-room. ‘ Now read Guy’s 
letter over again, my dear.’ Mrs. 
Chichester would kiss the thin 
foreign paper, with the well-known 
characters traced on it; but she 
was growing more blind every day. 
It would not be too much to say 
that she and Dym lived in these 
letters ; Dym could almost hear 
Mr. Chichester’s voice as she read 
those racy descriptions. 

What wonderful glimpses they 
opened to her of continental life ! 
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Sometimes it was an old Belgian 
town, with grand churches and 
grass-grown streets, where they lin- 
gered for a day or two; now it was 
the blue Rhine, or some great 
city on the banks of the Danube. 
With the advanced summer Guy 
meant to make a detour into Swit- 
zerland, and so into the Italian 
Tyrol ; there their wanderings must 
cease, Guy said, with some expres- 
sions of regret; for much as Honor 
wished to see Rome, she thought 
they ought to be home early in 
October. ‘Five months; it is a 
long time,’ sighed Mrs. Chichester; 
‘but Guy was so bent on showing 
her all those places. How happy 
they seem, my dear! Now let us 
read Honor’s.’ Honor’s were al- 
ways shorter than Guy’s ; but they 
were beautiful womanly letters ; a 
sort of light seemed to reflect from 
them as Dym read—the pure radi- 
ance of a love that felt itself satis- 
fied. Guy was evidently perfect 
in her eyes: Guy had taken such 
lovely old rooms, with a wooden 
balcony, looking over the river. 
Guy had stopped a day longer, be- 
cause one day she had been tired, 
and she had missed the picture- 
gallery. In every few lines it was, 
‘My wife; ‘My husband.’ ‘All 
the artists are raving about my 
wife’s beauty,’ wrote Guy. ‘One 
fellow, with a big yellow beard, 
has been praying me, with tears in 
his eyes, to let him paint her; he 
wants her for a “ Beatrice,” I be- 
lieve; I suppose I must let him do 
it. If he manages to make a good 
thing of it I shall buy the picture 
myself. Fancy Honor, in a quaint 
green-velvet dress, “and her hair 
studded with stars.”’ ‘You must 
take this letter to Humphrey, he 
will like to see it,’ said Mrs. Chi- 
chester, as Dym folded it up ; ‘ you 
will be sure to see him to-morrow, 
when you go over to Woodside.’ 
Dym checked a refractory speech 
that was rising to her lips. See 
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him ! was she not weary of seeing 
him? The fields between Ingle- 
side and Nidderdale Cottage 
were haunted by this big burly 
figure with the broad-brimmed 
hat. Dym would have escaped 
him over and over again, but for 
Kiddleawink, who never failed to 
greet his friend with a loud bark. 
Humphrey caught Dym once try- 
ing to scale a hedge, only her white 
dress gleamed through and be- 
trayed her. 

‘Were you trying to run away 
from me?’ asked Humphrey, with 
his sad kind smile; but Dym was 
confused, and would not answer 
him. She hung down her head 
and walked by his side, and never 
once contradicted him. Hum- 
phrey certainly had the best of it 
that afternoon. 

I wonder what Dym would have 
done if any one had told her 
Humphrey Nethecote was to be 
her fate—whether she would have 


called out loudly against the in- 
justice, the impossibility of it, and 
have resigned herself to it after all? 
Many young creatures have had 
to put up with rough protectors, 
without a tithe of Humphrey’s 
goodness, and have ended by be- 


coming devoted wives. What was 
there about Dym that made this 
so impossible to her—that caused 
her to bridle and flush up at the 
least approach to tenderness on 
Humphrey’s part, and to invest 
her sweetness with a hundred 
thorny prickles ? 

Mrs. Chichester’s request was 
tantamount to a command, and 
there was therefore no reluctance 
in Dym’s manner the next day, 
when she saw Humphrey coming 
down the road to meet her; on the 
contrary, she hastened her own 
footsteps. 

But as she came up to him, after 
the few first minutes, her uneasi- 
ness returned. What was there 
about the fashion of the man that 
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looked so altered? Humphrey was 
in the habit of wearing an old gray 
suit and leathern gaiters; the 
straw hat would be the worse for 
age, and brown with the sun: to- 
day his clothes were new, and 
fitted him; he had a white waist- 
coat and dark felt hat, and a 
jaunty little rose in his button- 
hole ; he looked less angular ; the 
old rusty air had left him; he 
looked what he was, a gentleman 
farmer in good condition. His 
honest freckled face had quite a 
bashful glow on it as he came up 
with Dym. 

‘I hardly knew you,’ said Dym 
dryly, as she handed him the letter. 
The new clothes, the rose, the pic- 
turesque slouched hat—what did 
it mean ? 

‘I will read it presently,’ re- 
turned Humphrey, putting it in his 
pocket. ‘Mrs. Chichester shall 
have it back this evening.’ 

‘It will not take long. I would 
rather take it back,’ replied Dym, 
with a touch of her old contra- 
diction. It was bad enough to have 
him the companion ofall her walks, 
without his coming up to spoil their 
evening. Dym was turning de- 
cidedly restive. 

‘When do they come home, eh?’ 
he asked, wrinkling his light eye- 
brows at her, but putting the letter 
safely in his pocket all the same. 
Dym had not yet found out Hum- 
phrey could be obstinate too. 

‘Not for six weeks. Let me 
see; it is August now—the summer 
seems as though it will never end,’ 
exclaimed Dym fractiously, as she 
shook out the folds of her light 
muslin dress, and with a discon- 
tented air smelt theroses Humphrey 
had brought her. 

Humphrey was always bringing 
her roses—great bunches of deli- 
cious creamy roses, with a back- 
ground of fern and heliotrope. As 
she scented their fragrance, she 
suddenly remembered sitting in the 
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long narrow schoolroom at Lans- 
downe House, and Edith coming in 
and heaping her lap with these 
same roses. 

Humphrey looked a littleanxious 
over the girl's discontentand abrupt 
answers. 

‘When they come back you will 
have to go away,’ he said, with a 
touch of sorrow in his voice, which 
somehow moved her in spite of her 
humour. 

Yes, she will have to go away, 
she tells him sadly enough now. 
There is no room for her then at 
Ingleside. Honor will take her 
place and work ; no one will want 
her—no one—no one. ‘The tears 
start to the girl’s eyes as Humphrey 
takes her hand and makes her sit 
down on the little bench beside him. 

Oddly enough, it is the very 
bench where Honor and Guy sat 
that May afternoon. It is August 
now; the gorse is as yellow as ever, 
but the heather is out, and the 
common is full of tender violet- 
bloom. ‘The geese come up wad- 
dling as usual, stretching out their 
long white necks and yellow bills ; 
up in the sky a lark is singing near 
a little white cloud. 

‘ My dear,’ says Humphrey, with 
a break in his manly voice, for 
Dym’s words are very pathetic, 
‘somebody wants you—I want you.’ 

Dym draws her hand away, a 
little startled. 

‘You are very good,’ she answers 
with an effort. ‘I don’t deserve 
it.’ She is conscious that her words 
are tame—that she has hardly an- 
swered him ; but what did he mean 
by saying that he wanted her? 

‘Don't go away from me,’ says 
Humphrey humbly, for in her odd 
confusion she is moving as far away 
as the bench will allow. ‘I have 
been wishing to speak to you all 
these months, and have never been 
able to summon up the courage. 
I want to tell you that you need 
not go away.’ 
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‘I must go,’ returned Dym hur- 
riedly. She was getting quite nerv- 
ous now. Somehow her old friend 
was changed in his aspect this 
afternoon. It was not this sort of 
“grave serious Humphrey she had 
teased. ‘I must go; there is no 
room for me at Ingleside. You do 
not know what you are talking 
about:’ she went on trying to 
pluck up a little spirit with which 
to answer him, but it was a miser- 
able failure. 

‘Yes, I do,’ replied Humphrey 
quite gravely, but speaking as 
gently as though to an infant, for 
he had no wish to frighten her. 
‘ But there are otherhouses besides 
Ingleside that will be glad to have 
you. I am all alone, Dym; why 
should you not come to me?’ 

*‘ How— why— what do you 
mean ?’sheasked breathlessly; even 
now she does not understand him, 
and why—how dare he call her 
Dym? 

‘ There is only one way in which 
you can come to me, dear. May 
I tell you what that is ?” 

But Dym jumps up from the 
seat and covers her face with her 
hands: her cheeks are burning 
now. 

‘No, no! Mr. Nethecote, why 
do you frighten me so? why are 
you so unlike yourself? You must 
not call me that. Oh, I am so un- 
happy’ But Dym was trembling, 
so that she was obliged to let him 
draw her again to her seat. 

‘Does it make you unhappy to 
know I love you?’ asked Humphrey 
mournfully. ‘ It seems to me now 
that I have loved you ever since 
I raised my eyes and saw you peep- 
ing over the paper that day you 
came to Ingleside. I have gone 
on loving you every day since then, 
and it is not in my nature to leave 
off, I am afraid.’ 

‘Oh, please do! Dym begged 
him. She was sobbing with agita- 
tion now. ‘It seems so dreadful, 
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when I cannot—when you know I 
cannot—do it in return.’ 

‘Do what—love me?” 

Dym nodded. 

‘I did not expect it—don’t mis- 
understand me —how could you 
care much at first for such a rough 
fellow? But you say it makes you 
unhappy to go away. Will you’— 
his voice almost giving way with 
his earnestness—‘ won't you trust 
me? won’t you let me take care of 
you? I would be content if you 
could only give me a very little, and 
let me love you.’ 

‘Please don’t, Mr. Nethecote.’ 
The tears were fairly streaming 
down her face now. The good, 
generous Humphrey! ‘Oh, how 
sad, how dreadful it all seems! I 
like you so much that it makes it 
all the harder; but indeed I must 
go away.’ 

‘ The Cottage is empty,’ he went 
on in his simple way. ‘I am almost 
a rich man now; Providence has 
been pleased to bless me. Do say 
you will come to me, dear; you 
don’t half know how lonely it is, 
and how I am always thinking 
about you. There is not a hair of 
your head that is not dear to me— 
a man’s love can be so strong.’ 

But Dym only hid her face and 
cried. 

‘Will you not try to like me a 
little?” There was no help for it, 
he would have her answer. 

Dym gave him a childish pitiful 
look as she put her hands down. 

‘Oh, I do like you very much, 
you are so good to me, Humphrey!’ 
speaking his name for the first 
time. ‘I cannot bear to think that 
this has happened, and that you 
will cease to be my friend.’ 

‘My dear, I could not tum 
against you, whatever happens. I 
wish I could,’ he returned, with a 
faint smile. Poor Humphrey, how 
white his face had grown! 

‘And you will be my friend 
still ? 
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‘ Without doubt.’ 

‘ Ah, how kind you are! I wish 
I could have done this, but it would 
not be right. I would not love you 
in that way. I am not what you 
think ; I am foolish and vain. I 
should not have pleased you.’ 

‘You would have been good 
enough for me.’ How the big 
faithful heart was labouring with 
its pain! but not even now could 
he make pretty speeches. Good 
enough! Were not her words per- 
fection? was she not pleasant to 
his eyes, the dearest, the sweetest ? 
Something came up in Humphrey’s 
throat and choked him as Dym 
made her honest little protest ; she 
had spoken it in all good faith and 
humility. A few weeks ago she 
had been wondering if any one 
would love her; and now this man 
had come, and was almost over- 
whelming her with his tenderness. 
Oh, how good he was! Why could 
she not love him? Howcould she 
make him understand that she was 
thrilling with gratitude and sorrow, 
that his friendship was precious to 
her, and that she prayed never to 
lose it? 

‘Forgive me; do not be angry 
with me; I cannot help myself or 
you,’ she said, humbly stretching 
out her hand to him. 

Humphrey pressed it gently, and 
laid it down. It would never be 
his—never—never ! 

‘Why should I be angry? A 
woman’s heart is not always to be 
won. I can’t promise to give up 
loving you, Dym, but at least I will 
not trouble you with my sadness. 
By and by, when I have got over 
this, it shall be as usual, and we 
will be friends.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ she replied eagerly. 

He had risen, and seemed wait- 
ing for her, and they walked silently 
on together. How Dym’s head 
ached ! how she longed to break 
the silence! to bid him leave 
was to be left alone to her own, 
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thoughts; but she could not muster 
courage to address him. 

Now and then she stole secret 
glances at the grave sad face ; but 
Humphrey seemed lost in his sad 
thoughts. At the trysting-stile he 
suddenly stopped, and asked if she 
wished to go on alone. 

Dym timidly answered ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Then good-bye, dear. I am 
hardly myself just now, and perhaps 
it will be better. Try to forget about 
all this the next time we meet. I 
shall only be your old friend 
Humphrey. Will you remember 
that ? 

And as Dym looked up in his 
face with sorrowful assent, he 
stooped down and kissed her brow 
as a brother might have done ; and 
then, looking back with another 
kind smile, went striding home 
through the fields. 

Dym had a very tender heart in 
spite of her faults, and it was nearly 
broken by Humphrey’s last kind 
smile. 

Mrs. Chichester wondered what 
ailed the girl that evening. 

Dym was quite speechless and 
distraught. 

After dinner, Mrs. Chichester 
beckoned her to take the low chair 
at her side; her fine woman’s in- 
stinct guided her to subtle con- 
clusions. Dym’s voice had new 
startled tones in it; a little artful 
questioning, a few soothing ca- 
resses, and then it all came out. 

Dym could not keep her pain to 
herself—she wanted to know if she 
had been very wicked; she put 
down her head on Mrs. Chichester’s 
lap, as though she were a veritable 
child, and told her tale in agitated 
whispers. She had wounded the 
noblest heart—she should never be 
happy again. Humphrey loved 
her, and she could never be his 
wife—never—never! 

‘Is it very wicked of me?’ cries 
poor Dym, laying her cheek against 
the kind hand; ‘ one cannot make 
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oneself love. I never thought of 
this, and I have often been so 
cross and ill-tempered with him, 
and he has borne with it all. Oh, 
what shall Ido! I can never look 
him in the face again—never—I 
have made him so very, very un- 
happy.’ 

Mrs. Chichester sighed, as she 
set herself to comfort the little cul- 
prit. Humphrey was an especial 
favourite, and she thought he de- 
served a better fate. She had set 
her heart on seeing Dym installed 
in Nidderdale Cottage ; it would 
be so pleasant to keep her near 
them ; and, to do her justice, she 
believed that Humphrey would 
make her an excellent husband. 

It cost her something to relin- 
quish her pet scheme. Under these 
circumstances perhaps it would be 
better for her frotégée to leave 
Birstwith altogether. Humphrey 
would never be cured of his hope- 
less attachment while Dym re- 
mained at Ingleside. If only Dym 
were certain of her own mind! 
Mrs. Chichester was not quite so 
sure of it. She saw Dym was 
startled and repulsed by it now; 
but might she not bring herself to 
look upon it in a more sensible 
light? Humphrey’s good qualities 
would make themselves felt after a 
time. These young girls require 
management and soothing, so Mrs. 
Chichester was not altogether sure 
of the hopelessness. 

But Dym must be comforted at 
any cost, and she hastened to assure 
her that she had not been very 
wicked. These things were not 
always to be helped. On the 
whole she had behaved very well, 
and said all she ought to have 
said. 

‘We must leave it now; of 
course it is a great pity, and I 
am very grieved for poor Hum- 
phrey; but you must not make 
yourself ill with crying, my child ; 
men have these troubles some- 
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times, and they always get over 
them. By and by Humphrey and 
you will be the best of friends.’ 
But in this Mrs. Chichester lied 
to her own conviction; and Dym 
sorrowfully shook her head—she 
on her part did not think Hum- 
phrey would get over it. 

Poor Humphrey! His honest 
heart would only have cleaved 
to her the more if he had known 
the grief with which the girl be- 
wailed her own hardness of heart 
and his disappointment. Toa true 
woman there can be nothing more 
sorrowful than to know that she 
has saddened some brave heart 
that has failed to win her love. 
The attachment may cause her 
some secret pride in the retrospect, 
but she will hardly boast of her 
conquests, as some of our modern 
Boadiceas do, when they count the 
captives they have dragged inten- 
tionally at their chariot-wheels, 
every one of whom had reason to 
hope he would be the victor. 

I believe flirting is considered a 
very venial sin in most of our gay 
circles; the youth of one sex is 
considered to be proper prey for 
the other; to win admiration, to 
attract, to inveigle the unwary 
enemy by artful ambush and skil- 
fully-planned sallies, is only held 
as lawful amusement. The queens 
of society acted more nobly in the 
ages of chivalry, when they sold 
their charms to the bravest bidder ; 
women were as ready then to place 
themselves at their highest worth. 
It seems strange to us now to think 
of them smiling in scenes of horrid 
confusion and bloodshed—the fair 
lady of the tournament looking 
over the tapestried barrier with 
unshrinking eyesat shivering lances 
and riderless horses, and broken 
casques streaming with blood. She 
gives her slim hand and the golden 
chain together to the victor as he 
rides up; he is stained with dust 
and blood ; his armour is hacked, 
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and shows grisly wounds through 
the rents; the discomfited rivals 
limp off the field; it is to be 
hoped, however, she has no lurk- 
ing preference for the one with 
yellow hair instead of black ; if she 
has, she masks her anguish under 
smiles. She dresses her victorious 
lover’s wounds with balm and oint- 
ment. Fancy any of our Bel- 
gravian ladies doing the same for 
their lovers! The tournament is 
over. Everything is fair in love 
and war. Doubtless the yellow- 
haired knight would have made a 
villanous caitiff of a husband. Up 
with the tents, and forward to the 
castle ; victor and vanquished will 
feast merrily together in the great 
hall presently. 

But Dym was no fashionable 
lady. Her heart had not yet been 
hardened and inflated by the 
triumphs of a season. She was 
unsophisticated enough to feel 
heartily sorry that all this had hap- 
pened. Perhaps she was not so 
unhappy as Humphrey, after all— 
poor Humphrey, who sat knock- 
ing the ashes out of the pipe he has 
not smoked, and rating himself for 
a fool—a middle-aged fool—who 
had not learned yet that his heart 
ought to be growing gray with his 
head, that he should love soberly, 
and content himself with moderate 
wishes, and not think that he could 
place a fair young figure by his 
hearth who would be still young 
while he was old, whose tenderness 
was no fit mate for his roughness. 

‘Fool that I was ever to think 
she could fancy me,’ he groaned ; 
‘and worse than fool, to imagine 
that a young thing as she is could 
be tempted merely by an offer of a 
home. I wonder if she will ever 
find any one to love her as I do, 
or work for her either, soft-hearted 
blundering fellow as I am. She 
would not have needed to lift her 
little finger; I’d have made the 
Cottage such a bower she'd hardly 
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have known it, if she would only 
have come tome. But if I loved 
her a hundred years, she would 
never care for me; no one but 
Katie ever did.’ And Humphrey 
looked round the empty room that 
no woman’s presence was to 
brighten for him. 

Humphrey was too humble and 
sweet-tempered to rail over his evil 
fortune. After a time he bore his 
trouble with his old stoical for- 
titude ; good and ill had come to 
him, and he had accepted both with 
the same pious submission ; it was 
not his way to complain. In his, 
not Honor’s, veins there was a tinge 
of Scotch blood. His mother, 
Elspie Nethecote, was descended 
from the old Covenanters ; among 
his ancestors were stern red- 
bearded Highlanders, who had 
fallen before the sword of Claver- 
house, who were massacred in glens 
and wildernesses for adhering to 
the simple formulas of their na- 
tional faith. In spite of his soft- 
heartedness and slow gentle ways, 
Humphrey at times proved him- 
self worthy of the noble stock 
whence he had sprung. Life had 
taught endurance to both him and 
Honor. Though his heart was 
sore within him for many and many 
a long day, and his cheerless hearth 
became more cheerless, he would 
have scorned to be crushed under 
his misfortune. ‘Happy or un- 
happy, we must do our duty,’ was 
his and Honor’s motto; and nobly 
did Humphrey fulfil his. 

Early and late he worked as 
heretofore ; there were fields to 
sow and harvests to reap, though 
the dark-eyed girl he loved would 
not come to him and make his 
home pleasant to him. Sometimes, 
as he looked round his richly- 
stocked garners, and saw himself 
adding acre to acre, and knew that 
he should die wifeless and child- 
less, the sad thought would cross 
him, Of what good was it all, 
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when none should come after him ? 
Trae, Honor might have children, 
but they would not need his wealth. 
What should he do with the good 
things that came so freely at his 
bidding? And the answer seemed 
vague and distant enough. 
Humphrey meant to keep his 
word when he promised Dym that 
he should remain her friend. It 
would have been simply impossible 
to have avoided her even had such 
an intention ever formed itself in 
his mind ; he must have come upon 
her again and again in church, in 
the village, in the fields that must 
be crossed and recrossed at morn- 
ing and evening. 
Dym went a long way round the 
road the next time she went to 
Woodside. She started and turned 
pale at every long shadow thrown 
over the sunny path. Ifshe missed 
seeing Humphrey for the next few 
days, it was not because he in- 
tended to avoid her for his own 
sake—it was only his thoughtful- 
ness that shielded her from a 
chance meeting till the wound had 
a little healed over, and he could 
say the ordinary friendly words 
that should set her at her ease. 
Humphrey argued stoutly with 
himself that it was all one whe- 
ther he saw her or not; the pain 
would be a little harder to bear, 
perhaps, when her winsome face 
was actually before him; but in 
the long-run it would be all the 
same. Absence would not help 
him; time only could heal the 
wound that was for ever breaking 
out afresh. ‘By and by, when I 
am old, the pain will die away,’ he 
thought; ‘when she is married, 
perhaps, and has children of her 
own, she will not be afraid of her 
old friend then.’ And then came 
into his simple mind a score of 
pleasant pictures, for all their back- 
ground of sadness: how he would 
befriend her and them; how the 
one with the mother’s eyes should 
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be his favourite, and grow up upon 
his knee—should inherit the broad 
acres, perhaps, of Nidderdale 
Farm ; he thought how proud he 
would be of them, and how he 
would be called Old Humphrey 
among them, and how she and her 
husband—‘ and whoever he might 
be, God bless him !— thought 
Humphrey should find in him the 
truest friend. 

Ah! peace with thee, honest 
Humphrey ; the dream goes on,and 
the aching sadness goes on, and 
fresh troubles cloud the horizon, 
and stormy days are in store for 
thee and all thou lovest! Oh, 
when the heavens are black with 
clouds and darkness, and one gal- 
lant vessel founders on the rocks, 
I can see thee bravely taking thy 
part, and battling with conflicting 
elements; and I know that the 
dream will come true, and that 
thy battered bark shall come into 
fair haven at last! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘IN THE MIDST OF LIFE.” 


Dyn turned quite white when she 
saw Humphrey next: he came into 
the drawing-room at Ingleside one 
evening when Dym was reading to 
Mrs. Chichester. 

‘I have brought the letter back,’ 


says Humphrey quietly. He does 
not stammer, or blunder over Mrs. 
Chichester’s footstool in his usual 
luckless fashion. He shook hands 
with Dym very gravely as he 
noted the whiteness. If it had 
been in his power, he would have 
saved her thisawkwardness. ‘Have 
you been quite well, Miss Elliott ?’ 
he asks presently, with his old 
kind smile. Humphrey was bearing 
himself quite bravely, while pale 
Dym was shrinking into her corner. 

‘We have had another letter 
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since then,’ observed Mrs. Chi- 
chester with a sigh ; she was very 
sorry for Humphrey, and Dym too, 
but her mind was full of other 
things. ‘I have had a great dis- 
appointment, Humphrey, but—but 
you must read it for yourself.’ 

‘They are not coming home,’ 
Humphrey argues shrewdly, as he 
unfolds the letter; it is written 
from Salzburg, and is in Guy’s 
handwriting, but, as usual, there is 
a little note from Honor. 

Guy’s letters had always been 
perfect in his mother’s eyes, but 
this one was unusually loving, as 
though the writer wished to soften 
some great disappointment he felt 
he must inflict: ‘My dearest 
mother knows we are longing to 
see her,’ he wrote, ‘and that no 
consideration but one could in- 
duce us to defer our return. Honor 
was dreaming of Ingleside last 
night ; she is always talking of our 
home and you, and what we are to 
do when we are together again ; 
we have both decided there is no- 
thing like Old England after all ; 
and I am afraid Honor is just a 
trifle homesick’—a ‘ For shame, 
Guy, with you!’ scored under, in 
Honor’s large firm handwriting.— 
‘But, darling mother, there is a 
“but” to all this. Dr. Guthrie 
(you may know his name, in the 
London Directory) is staying at 
our hotel here. Honor has been 
ailing with a cold lately, and I 
thought it best to consult him. 
He gave us his opinion, which co- 
incides exactly with Dr. Grey’s— 
by the bye, he speaks very highly 
of him ; they were friends and fel- 
low students in the “auld lang 
syne”—they both say Honor’s chest 
was weakened by that illness of 
hers, and that an English winter 
would be very trying to her; how- 
ever, he recommends us, by all 
means, to do Rome and Venice 
en passant, and then to winter 
either at Nice or Mentone. I can 
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assure you, dearest mother, we 
both looked very grave over this 
advice. There can be no doubt as 
to what we ought to do; but it 
goes so hard with both of us to 
disappoint you; we had set our 
hearts on spending Christmas at 
Ingleside. You will be so dull 
without your children ; and then 
there is the chance of that opera- 
tion in February. If we do this, 
you will not see us till we have 
celebrated the anniversary »f our 
wedding ; for I could ne’ ‘--g 
my wife home till I knew id 
spring winds had died oui 2: «ur 
valley.’ Honor’s letter, too, was 
full of anxious tenderness ; the 
wife’s heart was evidently yearning 
for her husband’s home, and the 
loving duties that awaited her. 

‘I think this has come to teach 
us that our happiness is almost too 
perfect,’ wrote Honor ; ‘it does us 
good to have our wishes crossed 
just now, if only you were not to 
be included in our disappointment. 
Guy sighs, and says, “ Poor mo- 
ther,” and then scolds me because 
I echo the sigh; he will have it I 
am homesick, because I dream so 
often of dear beautiful Ingleside. 
But is it not my home? Keep our 
places warm for us, mother ; I wish 
I could put my arms round you, 
and kiss away the tears which I 
feel will come when you read our 
letters, and know Guy is not 
coming back to you yet. Guy 
sends his love to Dym; tell her 
we shall both love her better for 
taking such care of you.’ 

Poor Mrs. Chichester looks at 
Humphrey for comfort as he reads 
both letters slowly. ‘ Christmas 
without them ; and I was begin- 
ning to get their rooms ready.’ She 
sighs, and another heavy wrinkle 
crosses Humphrey’s brow. As he 
sits there, under the lamplight, 
Dym can see the light frizzy hair 
is streaked with gray, and so are 
the rough whiskers and beard ; 


Dym wonders she has never no- 
ticed it before. She reddens as 
Humphrey raises his eyes and sees 
her looking at him ; and Humphrey 
draws his hand nervously across 
his mouth. ‘Itis best as it is,’ he 
says, with a blunt attempt at con- 
solation ; ‘the Duchess’s chest has 
not been too strong, of late years, 
and when two doctors agree we 
have a chance of getting at the 
truth. Depend upon it the Squire’s 
right; and it is no good fretting 
ourselves over what can’t be help- 
ed.” Humphrey’s voice was a little 
husky over his philosophy. Mrs. 
Chichester shook her head as she 
detected it. 

‘You always speak cheerfully, 
Humphrey ; but you know the 
winter will be long to you as well 
as to me.’ 

‘Madam will have her say,’ re- 
plies poor Humphrey, with a smile 
at Dym ; but somehow Dym is not 
ready for it, and meets it very 
gravely. She breathes more freely 
when Humphrey gives her his 
hand and goes away. She shuts 
herself up in her room for a long 
time afterwards, but Mrs. Chiches- 
ter wisely forbears all inquiries. 
Dym cannot look at her friend yet 
without sorrow ; his gray hairs, the 
coldness of his hand, and those 
slow gentle smiles of his, are con- 
tinually before her. Nothing com- 
forted her so much as a long letter 
from Will, when he heard of her 
trouble. Will said nothing about 
his disappointment at the news ; 
he did not even reproach her with 
her strange blindness, or saya single 
word as to Humphrey's virtues. 
He saw the girl’s tender heart was 
bruised by the pain she had in- 
flicted, and, like Mrs. Chichester, 
he strove to comfort. 

‘Be always my honest tender- 
hearted Dym, and tell me all that 
troubles you,’ he wrote. ‘I like 
your letter, dear; it made me feel 
proud of my sister as I read it. 
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I think it is noble and really wo- 
manly to feel as you are feeling; I 
would not spare you one tear that 
refusal has cost you. I would not 
have my child a whit less humble 
and child-like. All is as it should 
be ; now you must try to forget it. 
Put away from you every thought, 
except that you have a very good 
and faithful friend. I do not like 
that expression, “ When I think of 
Humphrey I feel as though I should 
never be happy again.” My dear, 
the good God never meant us to 
bear other people’s burdens in that 
way. Leave Nethecote to do his 
part, and battle through his disap- 
pointment; and remember it is a 
real duty, now as heretofore, to 
“cultivate cheerfulness.”’ 

Dym used to read out bits of 
Will's letters to Mrs. Chichester. 
Mrs. Chichester used to say they 
were as fine as some of St. Francis 
de Sales’. Both women had lately 
elevated the pious Bishop of Ge- 
neva to be their favourite saint. 
‘ He is so cheerful, my dear,’ Mrs. 
Chichester would say. Poor lady! 
what with her blindness and the 
long lonely winter that was ap- 
proaching, she had much ado to 
preserve her cheerfulness, espe- 
cially as she had such an unreason- 
able dread of the operation which 
every day became more inevitable. 

The mischief had been slowly 
working for years. It was wonder- 
ful how long she had contrived to 
deceive her son. Dorothy used to 
read to her mistress before Miss 
Elliott came. Dym’s refined voice 
and clear modulations were a per- 
fect treat after Dorothy’s high- 
pitched rasping tones. Most of 
the household were conversant 
with their mistress’s misfortune 
long before it became a subject of 
conversation at the vicarage. ‘You 
know now why Miss Elliott came,’ 
Ybserved the Vicar, a little reprov- 
ingly. Catherine shrugged her 
shoulders ; it was a habit of hers 
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to find fault with most of aunt 
Constance’s sayings and doings. 
‘I call it flying in the face of Pro- 
vidence, going about alone as she 
does,’ she replied severely. ‘She 
actually wanted me not to send 
Kenneth up to the house with her 
the other afternoon—was sure | 
could find her way alone; an 
when I asked where Miss Elliott 
was, I found she was over at 
Woodside, as usual, teaching those 
boys; as though Guy gives her 
a hundred a year to teach Ru- 
pert Grey Latin. I call it down- 
right robbery and neglect,’ finished 
that lady in her most virtuous 
tones. 

‘I don’t think you ever will ap- 
prove of works of supererogation, 
Kitty,’ returned her husband sleep- 
ily ; ‘if any one but Miss Elliott had 
done it we should have heard a 
different version. How you two 
women hate each other!’ and the 
Vicar lounged off to his study and 
his sermon, thinking what a pity it 
was Catherine had such strong 
prejudices, and had taken such a 
dislike to that nice pretty Miss 
Elliott. 

In November Mrs, Chichester 
took Dym up to London with her ; 
and they stayed for a long time at 
Lansdowne House. Dym satin the 
long narrow schoolroom again, 
and made friends with Mrs. Vivian's 
successor, and once, by special 
favour, spent an hour alone in her 
old garret. Anna Freiligrath, the 
young German governess, found 
her curled up there among her 
boxes, and staring with dim eyes 
over the strip of gray sky and the 
tall white shining roofs, behind 
which a dull red sun was sinking. 

‘Ach himmel, liebe freunde, thou 
wilt be starved with cold,’ cried the 
warm-hearted Anna, as she rubbed 
Dym’s blue little hands. She was 
an honest good-natured girl, and 
was always ready to /ufoyer and 
otherwise pet Miss Elliott. 
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Dym struck up an alliance with 
the sturdy little German. Anna’s 
flaxen plaits, her round blue eyes, 
her pale freckled face, were a great 
contrast to Dym’s dark eyes and 
graceful little figure. Anna’s vol- 
uble tones, a little guttural; the 
gray stocking, bristling with nee- 
dles, always produced from her 
pocket ; her long stories about her 
brothers Albrecht and Rudolph 
in the Prussian army; and her 
anxiety that Dym should know 
they were Von Freiligrath, were 
highly amusing to Dym. When 
Mrs. Chichester could spare her 
she always joined Edith and Frau- 
lein von Freiligrath at their tea. 
To-night a bright little fire burnt 
in the grate, a kettle gossiped 
on the hob, the round table was 
dressed with cake and preserves ; 
Caroline, in her blue ribbons, ho- 
vered near. ‘Shall we light the 
candles, Fraulein ? Oh, here is 
Miss Elliott, dear Miss Elliott !’ 
cried Edith joyfully, springing to 
her friend. ‘Do you know “ La- 
mentation” has kittens, and I am 
going to call one of them “ Joy,” 
and another “Snowball”? Don’t 
you wish cousin Guy were here to 
choose the names ?’ 

‘ Hush, chatterbox, and come 
to tea,’ says Anna, holding up an 
admonishing finger ; ‘ Afcin gute 
Catherine, place the chair for Miss 
Elliott near the fire ; she is starved 
with cold, and looks as though she 
has seen ghosts.’ And Anna pours 
out tea, and knits and prattles in a 
cosy fashion ; and the flaxen plaits 
shine in the firelight. 

Has she seen ghosts? What 
kindly spirit looks out of those 
glowing flames that are leaping and 
crackling over the logs? Hum- 
phrey’s sad eves are looking at her ! 
No, it is years ago; she is sitting 
in Anna’s place; she is a friend- 
less governess, without a creature 
to love her but Will; some one 
with broad shoulders is _lolling 
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against the fireplace—a brown 
face, with rough tawny beard, looks 
round at her. ‘Ah, are you there, 
my little friend ? 

‘IT am only spinning in the moon- 
light,’ breaks in Dym quaintly. 
‘What tale is it to be to-night, 
Edith? Edith clamours for Un- 
dine. Friiulein tells it charmingly, 
and the child listens breathlessly 
to the pranks of Kiihlehorn. ‘Poor 
Undine ! it was better to be with- 
out one’s soul than to suffer as she 
did,’ says Dym, with a sort of shud- 
der, when Anna had finished. 

*Not so, dear heart,’ returned 
the little German piously ; ‘ for so 
there would be no future for the 
Undine with her beloved after she 
had wept him to death, and the 
tale would lose its moral.’ 

‘But she is very unhappy in her 
crystal palaces,’ says Edith, sighing. 
‘It is a sad story. I like the part 
about the dwarfs pelting each other 
with gold dust best.’ 

Anna promises a more cheerful 
story next evening, and hums a 
plaintive little tune, as her needles 
cast off row afterrow. Dym knows 
the words that belong to it; they 
are Goethe’s : 

‘Keunst Du das Land wo die Citronen 
glithen 
In dunkeln Laub—the gold Orangen glii- 
hen '— 
Anna misses the intermediate 
lines, and finishes with a sort of 
mellow hum— 
* Dahin—dahin, 
Musst Ich mit dir, O mein Geliebte ziehn;’ 
and Dym remembers it is one of 
the songs Honor used to sing in 
the old house at Kensington. 

Dym enjoys that visit to Lans- 
downe House. They see very little 
of the Delaires, who live in a fine 
house at Hyde Park-gate. _Bea- 
trix is mentioned as one of the 
great beauties of the last season. 
Some one says Mrs. Delaire is 
quite the fashion. 

Dym saw Colonel Delaire riding 
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in the Park once, and he reined up 
his horse when he saw the Tressi- 
lian liveries ; he gave Dym a very 
cordial smile. 

‘I am glad you have got over 
your accident so well, Miss Elliott. 
Beatrix ought to have been over to 
Lansdowne House this week, Mrs. 
Tressilian, but she has been so 
busy, with those tableaux—she and 
Adelaide Beauchamp seem to have 
time for nothing else—though I 
am bound to say Miss Beauchamp 
is the more sensible of the two.’ 

‘ What a pity her wedding is put 
off on account of Colonel Lintot’s 
death, Frank! observed Mrs. Tres- 
silian languidly. ‘ George seems a 
nice steady fellow, though he has 
round shoulders and stoops so 
dreadfully. I think Adelaide might 
have done better, though she is no 
beauty, and seems to fancy no one 
but George. Well, give my love 
to Trichy ; it is a great pity she 
is always too busy to come and see 
her mother.’ 

As Mrs. Tressilian delivers her- 
self of this unusually long speech, 
she sinks back exhausted on the 
cushion, and Colonel Delaire can- 
ters off. As he lifts his hat, Dym 
sees he is getting very bald, and 
his face has the same pale harassed 
look it wore at Ingleside last Christ- 
mas. People say the beautiful Mrs. 
Delaire has a temper, and does not 
always show herself very submis- 
sive to her husband. 

Dym had the good fortune to see 
a great deal of Will. Mrs. Chiches- 
ter would send her off to spend long 
days with him. Dym always found 
him busy and cheerful, but looking 
thin, and with a cough, and not al- 
ways able to hide from her anxious 
eyes that his strength was not equal 
to his work, 

That visit to London did her 
great good, and partly for her sake, 
and because her blindness made 
her shrink from the long winter and 
the emptiness of Ingleside, Mrs. 


Chichester made her sister promise 
to spend Christmas with her. 

Dym was very glad to have Edith 
again, and to see more of Fraulein 
von Freiligrath. Mrs. Fortescue 
always cut off the ridiculous ‘Von; 
she called it ‘such nonsense in a 
governess who has to earn her 
bread ;’ but on the whole she was 
far more gracious to Anna than she 
had been to Dym. 

‘ Meine Liebe, she trains after 
one like a great white serpent,’ 
Anna remarked confidentially when 
they returned one snowy winter's 
night from the vicarage, where the 
young people of the neighbour- 
hood had been invited to play cha- 
rades and forfeits. Humphrey had 
been there, and Anna had distin- 
guished him with a great deal of 
artless favour; he was like Albrecht, 
only both Albrecht and Rudolph 
had great big sandy moustaches. 
He had a great benevolent heart, 
Anna was sure; and he had an 
empiy niche in it for some one. 
*O thou little Marmorbild,’ cries 
Anna, embracing Dynm, ‘this great 
distinguished farmer loves thee, and 
thou carest for him not that—no- 
thing,’ snapping her little plump 
fingers—‘forsooth, because he has 
rough looks and a gruff voice. Go, 
you are a cold-hearted girl; you 
do not deserve to be betrothed.’ 
Either Anna’s eyes were shrewd as 
well as round, or Humphrey could 
not quite control his looks. 

Dym was very glad to have Anna 
as companion in her walksto Wood- 
side ; it saved her a good deal of 
awkward embarrassment. Those 
walks were drawing to an end, how- 
ever. Before the snow quite died 
off from the high land about Birst- 
with, gentle Esther Grey laid down 
the burden of her sufferings, and 
Dr. Grey was a widower. 

Dr. Grey bore his heavy loss 
with fortitude, but it aged him. 
People said the doctor would 
never be the man he was again. 
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Friends rallied round him in his 
trouble, and an unmarried cou- 
sin offered to keep house for him 
and his children : there was nothing 
for him but to acceptit. Dym was 
there when she arrived. She was 
of French extraction, Dr. Grey told 
her; had lived in Rouen most of 
her life, and was therefore unknown 
to her English relations; he had 
heard she was a most exemplary 
creature, and had tended her mo- 
ther lovingly to her death. Her 
name was Bergamotte — Louise 
Adrienne Bergamotte —and_ she 
had a little income of her own, 
sufficient to maintain herself. 

‘Louise was a pretty girl once, 
before she went over, but I do not 
know what she is like now. I only 
know she has given up her home 
and all her little belongings to do 
me and my children a kindness.’ 
And Dr. Grey, as he said this, went 
out sadly into the porch as he 
heard the sound of wheels, and 
Dym stationed herself and the 
children at the window, to watch 
for the first glimpse of cousin 
Louise. 

‘Cousin Louise’—it sounded 
pretty. There was the fly turning 
the corner. Dym strained her eyes 
as well as she could through the 
darkness. There was a bird-cage 
at one window, with a gray parrot 
in it; a regular French poodle, 
with a tassel at the end of his tail, 
looked out of the other; a shrill 
little voice called out to the dri- 
ver; a well-gloved hand handed 
out a band-box, some large uncouth 
brown parcels, a tabby kitten, ano- 
ther bird-cage, and some curiously- 
shaped baskets. 

‘Is that all? Where are you, 
Louise ?’ says Dr. Grey’s sad voice. 

A little brown wrinkled lady, 
with prominent teeth and bright 
eyes, in a sort of yellow turban, 
jumps out, and kisses him on both 
cheeks. 

‘Mon pauvre Edouard, where 
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are the dear children? I hope 
you'll not mind my bringing my 
parrot and Chéri. Chéri, Chéri, 
show yourself to this good cousin. 
Thou art looking thin, Edouard. 
Ah, the poor angel, 1 know all 
about it!’ and Louise presses a 
little flimsy handkerchief covered 
with pink half crowns in good ear- 
nestness to her eyes, and then 
comes running in to kiss the chil- 
dren. How they and Dym stare 
at her! So this little shrivelled 
bright-eyed woman is Louise. One 
or two of the children are afraid 
of her white teeth and dark face. 
Rupert gazes with disgust at the 
yellow bonnet; his dear beautiful 
mamma never wore such things. 
Louise pats them all kindly. 

‘You think Iam Madam Wolf, 
my little chou; tais-toi, thou 
shalt see otherwise ; and she frisks 
to the great brown-paper parcels. 
What toys, what drums and sol- 
diers, what gingerbread queens and 
wonderful confections and choco- 
late! The dusky little parlour 
quite gleams with the treasures. 
The children cram hands and 
mouth, and crowd contentedly 
round cousin Louise now. 

‘You are the same as ever,’ says 
Dr. Grey, with a smile on his lips 
and something glistening in his 
eyes. 

Louise looks up with a friendly 
nod. ‘It is all right; see, Edouard, 
by and by these little people will , 
love me. Now, mon ami, we can 
sit and talk.’ 

Dym comes away presently quite 
contented. She and Mrs. Chiches- 
ter are to go up to London the 
next day for the dreaded operation. 
When she comes again she finds 
cousin Louise ruling the little 
household very happily. The chil- 
dren love her, though the boys call 
her ‘cousin Wolf’ to her face. Dr. 
Grey respects and confides in her. 
Louise wears big frills to her night- 
caps when she comes out to hush 
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some child crying in his sleep. Dr. 
Grey sometimes sees the little wo- 
man, in her huge brown feignoir, 
gliding with motherly face from 
bed to bed. She makes excellent 
coffee, and pours it out with a won- 
derful red and white fichu tied 
over her head. The fame of her 
potage, her chocolat, and excel- 
lent confitures reach even Mrs. 
Fortescue’s ear. Louise concocts 
wonderful soup, and carries it with 
her own hands to the sick people, 
her poodle Chéri trotting after her. 
Louise and her gray parrot and 
Chéri are the delight of the village 
children. She is only a lean little 
shrivelled woman, with prominent 
teeth, with a shrill voice ; yet Dr. 
Grey blesses the day when cousin 
Louise came to his motherless 
children; and Rupert, when he 
grows up, says the best friend he 
has, next to his father, is dear ‘cou- 
sin Wolf, 

If it had not been for the cause, 
Dym would not have been sorry to 
find herself back at Lansdowne 
House again, and in the society of 
the friendly Anna. It was the end 
of February ; the worst of the win- 
ter was over. Dym carried the 
first snowdrop in to Mrs. Chiches- 
ter on the morning they started for 
London. 

It was with intense thankfulness 
that Dym wrote to Mr. Chichester 
a few days afterwards, announcing 
that the dreaded operation had 
turned out a very simple affair 
after all; both eyes had been suc- 
cessfully couched, and Mrs. Chi- 
chester now lay in her darkened 
room, exhausted and thankful, and 
dictating all sorts of loving mes- 
sages to her son and Honor. A 
heap of soft pink and white wool 
lay on the couch beside her. Dym 
was always picking up stitches and 
rectifying rows now. 

‘If we work hard, do you think 
it will be in time?’ whispered Mrs. 
Chichester ; she was for ever hold- 


ing endless confidences with her 
young companion on the compara- 
tive merits of fringe or tassels ; all 
the news of the three kingdoms 
would not have interested the pla- 
cid woman half as muchas the soft 
ribs of the quilt that were forming 
under her skilful fingers; and why? 
Because a wonderful secret was 
mixed up in those skeins and balls 
of wool ! 

The little quilt lay ready and 
finished in the blue room at Ingle- 
side long before the news came, 
which Mrs. Chichester was able to 
read for herself. 

‘O my dear, come here. Is 
he not happy? Dear, dear Honor!’ 
And as Mrs. Chichester held out 
her son’s letter to Dym, tears of 
gladness coursed down the mother’s 
cheeks. 

‘Darling mother, thank God for 
us! wrote Guy. ‘To-day they 
placed our little girl in my arms— 
such a tiny girl, with Honor’s eyes. 
I have just kissed both mother and 
daughter. Honor would not rest 
till I laid her baby in her arms. I 
wish you could see my darlings to- 
gether—they both look so happy. 
Honor sends her dear love ; I will 
not let her excite herself by deliver- 
ing a longer message.’ 

‘Is he not happy! exclaimed 
the poor mother again. ‘ Neither 
he nor Honor seems disappointed 
that it is a girl, Guy’s little daughter! 
Well, fetch me my desk, my dear. 
I must write to him myself, and to 
Honor too.’ 

Mrs. Chichester’s cup of happi- 
ness seemed literally brimming 
over; the good news fully repaid 
her for the inevitable delay. It 
was the middle of April now, and 
Honor could not travel till the end 
of May. Guy wrote with some re- 
gret, a few days afterwards, that the 
little one was so frail that they 
thought it better to have her bap- 
tised by the English chaplain there. 
There was no time to write sever- 
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ally to the sponsors, but Honor 
wished her brother and Mrs. Chi- 
chester and Dym to stand by for 
the child—Humphrey was to tele- 
graph their answer—and the doctor 
and his wife had promised to act 
as proxies. Dym was greatly 
moved when she heard Guy’s mes- 
sage. To stand sponsor to his and 
Honor’s child—to be thought wor- 
thy of such a privilege! For a little 
while she was almost too overcome 
to signify her assent. How strange 
that Humphrey was to stand with 
her! ‘Tell him there is nothing 
“I would not do for you and him,’ 
she wrote in the fulness of her heart 
to Honor. 

Guy had told them that Honor’s 
favourite name was Florence. Flo- 
rence Honor Chichester was to be 
the little maiden’s name. Guy 


wrote a touching account of the 
whole affair. The service was held 
in the room adjoining Honor’s, so 
that the mother might join in the 


prayers and thanksgivings. In de- 
fiance of all usages, Guy had in- 
sisted on holding his little daughter 
himself, and had only given her up 
when obliged to do so. She had 
cried when the clergyman touched 
her, but had been quite quiet and 
good when she was in her father’s 
arms again, and lay cooing and 
opening her eyes, ‘just like gray 
flowers when the sun throws a sha- 
dow over them,’ wrote Mr. Chi- 
chester. 

‘I hope they don’t let her do 
too much,’ sighed Mrs. Chichester; 
and Dr. Grey, when he heard of it, 
hoped so too. 

A few days after the receipt of 
the last letter, Dym was sitting one 
evening reading to Mrs. Chichester. 
May had set in unusually cold and 
wet—a compound of March winds 
and April showers ; this day in par- 
ticular had been cold and gusty. 
The valley was full of driving rain, 
a vaporous gloom clung to the hills, 
the fields were steaming, a wet 
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glistening of sunbeams had alter- 
nated for a short time at sunset, 
but the clouds had closed in heavily 
again, and the steaminess and the 
rain prevailed. 

Mrs. Chichester shivered as Dym 
put down the book. 

‘Ring for lights, my dear, and 
tell Stewart to bring another log. 
It makes one dreary to hear nothing 
but the rain beating on the terrace. 
Just now I fancied I heard foot- 
steps outside the window ; it must 
have been my fancy.’ 

‘ Of course it was,’ replied Dym 
cheerfully. ‘No one but Mr. Chi- 
chester ever goes round to the con- 
servatory-door, and we should have 
heard the great door open if it had 
been a visitor: the idea of any vi- 
sitor coming on such a night! 

‘Yes, it must have been my 
fancy,’ repeated Mrs. Chichester 
thoughtfully. ‘I think the wet 
weather makes me nervous ; every- 
thing makes me that to-day. I 
could almost have believed it was 
Humphrey coming up the ter- 
race, the footsteps sounded so like 
his.’ 

‘I will ask Stewart to close the 
shutters, and then we shall lose 
that dreary patter-patter. Why, I 
could almost believe I heard it my- 
self,’ laughed Dym; but she was 
nevertheless glad when Stewart ap- 
peared with the tall silver candle- 
sticks. 

‘I think Phillis wants you, miss,’ 
said Stewart, pointing over his 
shoulder to the hall. Was Dym 
getting fanciful too, or was the lad’s 
ruddy face a little pale? ‘ Phillis 
wants you particular, miss,’ stam- 
mered Stewart, putting down the 
candlesticks awkwardly enough. 

‘Take care; you are dropping 
the wax. Why can’t Phillis come 
to me here, if she wants me?’ 

‘You had better go to her, my 
dear,’ observed Mrs. Chichester, 
shivering and drawing her shawl 
closer round her; ‘and shut the 
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door; there seems such a draught 
outside.’ 

Dym found herself in a perfect 
whirlwind when she left the draw- 
ing-room ; and no wonder, for the 
conservatory-door was open, after 
all. Dym had half a mind to call 
Stewart, only she was ashamed of 
her fears. 

‘Where are you, Phillis? she 
exclaimed. ‘Why don’t you shut 
that door, somebody ?” 

‘It is only I, returned Hum- 
phrey’s voice outside. ‘ Wait in 
the conservatory a moment, please ; 
I will be with you directly.’ 

It was very mysterious, but Dym 
did as she was told nevertheless, 
and a moment afterwards Hum- 
phrey made his appearance. 

‘I was only speaking to Miles,’ 
he said; ‘you were so long in 
coming, my dear. Did not Stewart 
tell you ?’ 

‘Stewart told me Phillis wanted 
me. What—what is the matter, 
Humphrey?’ faltered Dym, grow- 
ing suddenly pale over her words. 
Humphrey’s clothes were dripping 
with water, the rain-drops hung on 
his whiskers and beard, his face had 
a white ashen look on it, and his lip 
trembled strangely. ‘O Humphrey, 
I see it in your face—something 
dreadful has happened! Tell me 
quick, Humphrey, dear Humphrey,’ 
catching hold of his arm and speak- 
ing in a frightened voice. ‘You 
have heard something— Mr. Chi- 
chester—Honor—who—’ 

A shudder seemed to shake 
Humphrey from head to foot, and 
for a moment he held the little 
hands so tightly that Dym could 
have screamed with agony. 

‘Give me a moment,’ he gasped. 
‘It is true. They told me so, for 
I could not read it for myself— 
Honor is dead !’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THROUGH THE CROSS TO THE 
CROWN. 

* Honor is dead!’ 

When these terrible words forced 
themselves from Humphrey’s dry 
lips, Dym staggered back as though 
he had given her a blow, and her 
hands fell weakly to her side. 

Was this some awful delusion 
bred of the wild gusty evening? 
The conservatory-door had blown 
open again of its own accord; 
Dym’s dress and hair waved in the 
wind ; a great noise and numbness 
and roaring seemed in her ears; 
splash-splash went the rain; the 
drops trickled down the folds of 
Humphrey’s dreadnought, and 
formed themselves into a glistening 
pool at his feet ; the lights seemed 
to flicker and flash more brightly 
before Dym’s eyes. Was she stand- 
ing on firm ground? was every- 
thing tottering and reeling round 
her? 

‘ It is not true,’ she said, putting 
out both hands to steady herself, 
and catching hold of Humphrey 
again. 

‘Don’t touch me—I am wet.’ 

How hoarse his voice sounded ! 
He never knew why such a little 
thing as that should come into his 
thoughts. He took the girl’s hands 
gently from his wet sleeves, and 
held them. Dym’s white face and 
fixed staring eyes frightened him. 
A sort of hysterical cry burst from 
her lips. 

‘It is not true! O Humphrey, 
it can’t be true! If it were, it would 
kill him.’ 

And she looked up pitifully into 
Humphrey’s gray face. Her first 
thought was for him—not for this 
poor Humphrey, who stood there 
striving for words with which to 
answer her, and chafing the little 
hands that were not half so cold 
as his. 

‘Hush! you must not cry—not 
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yet,’ he implored, as though he 
were speaking to a child. ‘We 
must think of him, and her too,’ 
with a look at the closed drawing- 
room door. ‘I thought I would 
tell you first, and then you could 
help me.’ 

‘Of course I will help you, if I 
know how,’ returned Dym, putting 
back her hair from her face in a 
bewildered sort of way. ‘I am 
thinking of him—I always do. I 
think I shall pray that he may die 
too! O Humphrey, you are sure 
it is true?” 

Need she have asked? A sort 
of heartbroken smile wreathed poor 
Humpbhrey’s lips for a moment. 

‘There is the telegram—read it 
for yourself,’ he said. ‘ No, put it 
away ; there is madam coming,’ he 
answered hastily; and Dym glided 
a step or two away from him. 

Mrs. Chichester looked a little 
taken aback when she saw the two 
standing together. 


‘Is that you, Humphrey? Why 
do you keep him standing there, 
Miss Elliott ? Come in, both of you, 
and let him warm himself at the 
fire.’ 

Humphrey cast a piteous look 


at his companion. He had asked 
her to help him. 

‘Come,’ he said; ‘it is no use 
waiting ; she will see it in our faces.’ 

Humphrey was given to meet his 
troubles with a dogged sort of 
courage, and even now it did not 
forsake him. Dym felt as though 
she were doing her part badly. He 
had asked her to stand by him, 
but as yet she had bethought her- 
self of no way in which to assist 
him. 

‘What brings you up on such a 
night as this, Humphrey?’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Chichester cheerfully, 
for the prospect of a chat with her 
old friend was very pleasant. ‘I 
think you deserve an extra wel- 
come for coming te see us on such 
an evening.’ 
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‘Ay, ay, if my errand were a 
good one,’ returned Humphrey 
gruffly, not taking the chair to 
which she pointed him. 

* You have bad news!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Chichester, suddenly chang- 
ing colour as Dym had done, but 
speaking still in her silvery tones. 

‘I have,’ was the blunt answer. 

‘Then, for the love of Heaven, 
Humphrey, do not keep me in 
suspense ! My boy !’—catching her 
breath quickly—‘ nothing ails my 
boy ?” 

‘God help your son, he has lost 
his wife ! 

‘Not our Honor ?” 

‘Dead! and as Humphrey ut- 
tered the monosyllable, he put his 
hand to his throat, as though some- 
thing strangled him. 

Mrs. Chichester looked at him 
almost vacantly for a moment, and 
her head moved tremulously ; Dym 
saw the soft hands fluttering aim- 
lessly in the air, and she knelt down 
and put her arms round her. 

* Don’t look like that ; God will 
help him to bear it,’ she sobbed ; 
‘we must all pray that he may be 
able to bear it.’ 

But the poor mother had not 
taken it in yet. ‘ My son has lost 
his wife,’ she repeated mournfully ; 
‘my son Guy.’ And her hands 
dropped heavily into her lap ; she 
turned with helpless scared looks 
from one to the other, as though 
beseeching them to help her. 

‘You have been too quick, Hum- 
phrey—she cannot understand.’ 

But Humphrey only shook his 
head with a look of anguish. ‘I 
have done my best,’ he answered 
in a stifled voice. ‘What could I 
do when every word choked me? 
Speak to her, Miss Elliott ; she is 
only dazed with her trouble.’ 

But Humphrey’s voice had al 
ready aroused her. 

‘Why do we wait? Why do we 
not go to him?’ she suddenly ex- 
claimed. ‘ Dym, why do you not 
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tell Dorothy tocome to me? Imust 
go to my son.’ 

‘ Dear Mrs. Chichester—dear— 
dearest—you cannot go.’ 

‘Madam is right,’ interrupted 
Humphrey hoarsely ; ‘ we will be 
off to-night. If I travel day and 
night I will see my poor Duchess 
again. O Honor! Honor! and 
Humphrey's iron face was con- 
vulsed suddenly, and he dashed 
away a hot drop or two with his 
hand asheremembered his Duchess 
would never come smiling to him 
again. 

‘Good Humphrey, you will take 
me,’ and the poor lady stretched 
out her hands to him. ‘I do not 
forget Honor is your sister, but I 
must go to my son. My boy is in 
trouble, and wants his mother—I 
know he will want his mother.’ 

‘She is right,’ Humphrey said 
again decidedly. ‘Madam is right; 
of course the Squire wants her, and 
of course she will go to him. Tell 
Dorothy to pack up her mistress’s 
things. What are you looking at? 
you may trust her with me,’ he fin- 
ished with a touch of impatience as 
Dym stood looking at him in help- 
less perplexity. 

‘Do what Humphrey tells you, 
my dear. I think God has sent him 
to help me.’ With the necessity for 
instant exertion, Mrs. Chichester 
had recovered her calmness—these 
mothers have such strength—her 
limbs still trembled strangely, and 
her face was deadly white; but 
when Dorothy came she could 
still give her full directions, appeal- 
ing to Humphrey at every word to 
know if she might do this or that. 

‘I think I ought to take Doro- 
thy, she may be useful;’ and as 
Humphrey nodded, ‘Go up with 
her, my dear, and let one of the 
maids help; and tell Stewart to 
bring some coffee for Mr. Nethe- 
cote ;’ and as poor Humphrey shook 
his head with a gesture of disgust, 
she said reproachfully, ‘We must 


eat and drink, Humphrey, that we 
may have strength on the way. I 
want to be of use to my boy when 
I arrive, and you must let me take 
care of you too;’ and the gentle 
creature took the rough hand and 
pressed it to her lips, as she re- 
peated, ‘I think God has sent you 
to help me find my boy.’ 

Dym left them and went up- 
stairs, with a load of dull aching 
sadness at her breast. As sheclosed 
the door she heard a hoarse sob 
from Humphrey—one, and then 
another—and she knew that the 
uphappy brother had broken down 
for a minute under that touch of 
motherly sympathy—only for a mo- 
ment, however, and then the man’s 
intense strength forced back the 
anguish again. Oh, those awful 
tearless sobs of strong men, when 
some crushing sorrow is upon them 
—labouring sounds, rending the 
heart of those that hear them, but 
bringing no relief to the bereaved! 
Nature has ordained that men 
should be dumb in their grief: the 
strong crying is made in secret. 
Women may weep their souls away, 
when men only bow their heads in 
silence. Still are there times when 
the mighty avalanche of woe breaks 
down the barrier of reserve. I think 
when men weep the angels must 
weep with them, to see such bitter 
sorrow on the earth. 

Poor Dym! her tears seemed 
dried up at their source. They were 
going to him, all through the night 
and the driving rain, through other 
nights and other days, that Hum- 
phrey might see his Duchess again, 
and that Mrs. Chichester might com- 
fort her son. 

She had no part or lot in their 
trouble. Honor loved her, and 
Honor was lying cold in her shroud 
— that beautiful life was ended. 
The wife was snatched from her 
husband —the mother from her 
babe; the happy bride, yearning 
for her home, was already in the 
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icy arms of Death. That calm 
beneficence, that sweet womanly 
presence, should bless them no 
longer ; the brother and husband 
mustsit broken-hearted beside their 
empty hearth, and who should com- 
fort them ? 

Dym packed and folded, and 
strove to remember the little com- 
forts that Mrs. Chichester would 
require on her journey. The tears 
were streaming down Dorothy’s 
stern face and over Phillis’s red 
cheeks, but Dym had only an odd 
lump in her throat, and a strange 
ringing noise in her head. ‘I shall 
never forget my little friend ;’ some 
dull echo in her brain seemed to 
be repeating the words over 
and over—‘ little friend — little 
friend.’ They were leaving her 
behind when she would have gone 
barefooted only to have kissed 
those closed gray eyes again. 
Hark how the wind howls, and 
the rain is driving across the ter- 
race; the boughs are creaking in 
the garden below; doors open 
and bang; lights flicker and go 
out. 

‘ Leave out the sealskin, Phillis, 
and the rug lined with black bear,’ 
Dym says in a strange far-away 
voice. Where is she? Not here— 
not in this softly-lighted room. Her 
face is damp and cold, as though 
she is dying ; dreadful shivers dart 
through her frame; the piercing 
wind is lancing her with icy knives ; 
strange faces gibber through the 
darkness ; the stars come out one 
by one. Who is this crying to her 
dear Lord to save her—for Death 
is abroad and walks the fields to- 
night? Something warm and lov- 
ing touches her; strong womanly 
hands raise her up; delicious 
warmth tingles in her frozen veins. 
Who is it who wraps her in her 
own soft furs ? who warms the stiff 
hands ? who kisses the poor cold 
cheek, and lays it,on her bosom ? 
‘He has sent His angel. O 
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Honor! Honor! The one taken, 
and the other left.’ 

Phillis’s rosy cheeks are quite 
blotched with crying; she looks 
at her young mistress with round 
frightened eyes. Dym’s lips are 
tightly pressed together, her face 
looks dark and wan, and a heavy 
frown of pain furrows her brow. 

‘What are you doing, Phillis? 
Mrs. Chichester will want her warm 
wadded cloak for to-night,’ she 
says with quick impatience. She 
takes the strap out of the girl’s 
hands, and buckles it more tightly ; 
she almost snatches the travelling 
cloak and bonnet and carries them 
downstairs. 

‘You have been very quick, my 
dear; the carriage is not round 
yet,’ says Mrs. Chichester quietly. 
Her soft voice and gentle move- 
ments contrast strangely with Dym’s 
feverish eagerness. Dym notices 
the hands shake a little as the bon- 
net is adjusted ; but nevertheless 
she makes the cup of coffee her- 
self, and carries it round to Hum- 
phrey, and stands by him while he 
drinks it. 

‘Have you anything to say to 
me?’ asks Dym, in her forlorn young 
voice. Humphrey raises his heavy 
eyes, and looks at her—a slim girl- 
ish figure, in a gray gown, standing 
under the great chandelier, with 
the heavy sealskin dropping out of 
her arms. Her eyebrows seem to 
frown over her great wistful eyes ; 
a pathos of repressed impatience 
and trouble is in her voice. 

‘Come here, my dear ; and the 
kind hands draw her and hold her 
fast. ‘You must not fret more 
than you can help—remember that ; 
but your brother will take care- of 
jou.” 

‘Will! Dym’s face grows a little 
less contracted now. 

‘Yes, I shall send you to him. 
If I left you here, you would make 
yourself sick, and that could help 
no one. Be brave and patient. 
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We will write to you, Humphrey 
and I. You shall know all. Ah, 
my child, let me go. We must 
not say more to each other now;’ 
and the mother’s lip trembled as 
Dym kissed and clung to her with 
a sudden appreciation of that dear 
and tender friend. 

‘Take care of her, Humphrey ; 
oh, God bless you both!’ cries 
poor Dym. She puts up her face 
and kisses Humphrey, laying her 
innocent cheek for a minute against 
his, as though she can think of no 
other way in which to express her 
sympathy. The wind blows about 
the gray gown wildly, the lamps 
splutter and wave round the little 
shining head, a long lock of dark 
hair streams over one shoulder ; so 
she stands in the halo of the lighted 
threshold, with the shadows creep- 
ing to her very feet; so he goes 
into the night and darkness, and 
bears her blessing with him. Hark 
how the storm-fiends rage above the 
valley ; they can hear the hoarse 
voice of the Nid chafing against 
its banks ; the elms are straining 
their mighty arms; the young 
rowan-trees are shivering like as- 
pens. ‘There is no night there,’ 
says Dym, looking up at the angry 
black skies; and then she closes 
the door, and goes up to her 
room. 

Mrs. Chichester had done kindly 
and wisely in bidding Dym go to 
her brother; the girl would have 
spent long miserable days wander- 
ing about the empty rooms and 
thinking of her friends. Action 
was a relief to her, as it is to all of 
us in our trouble. To sit waiting 
with folded hands for news that is 
long in coming ; to watch the sor- 
rowful faces of those we love, and 
see the sadness reflected in our 
own, and yet not to be able to 
minister to them or to lighten their 
burden,—this is the saddest part 
that could be allotted to us. We 
would fain be up and doing, going 
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to and fro about the streets, while 
conventionality draws down the 
blinds, and hurries us into the 
darkened room. I wonder which 
of us would sit down patiently for 
seven days and nights with our 
friends, and speak out our barren 
human wisdom, as Job’s comforters 
did. Nowadays the rending of 
garments and the sorry head-gear 
of ashes strike us as heathenish, 
though we are not yet shamed out 
of our sable palls and hired mourn- 
ers ; yet to the Jewish eyes, I sup- 
pose, the wailing and dirges of the 
minstrels had a fierce music of its 
own: it gave expression to their 
grief when it grew silent; it 
hushed the trivial platitudes of 
sympathy ; it drowned other voices, 
and excited a constant tumult of 
regret. ‘To weep with them that 
weep. Why is it that this duty 
comes so hard to some of us? 
Why do the words falter on our 
lips as we take the widow’s hand, 
or lift the fatherless child on our 
knee? Becausewords at such times 
are meaningless. Do we speak of 
comfort—can we bring the dead 
back again? Can we heal when 
He has wounded? Away with 
these commonplaces, these con- 
ventional speeches, that cost us so 
much to utter, and which do no 
good ; rather tears, rather a strong 
cry of pain, than that, or a silent 
pressure or evidence that tells all 
and yet says nothing. 

Dym lay and cried half the 
night for the loss of the friend she 
loved, and the sorrow that had 
come to those about her. She lis- 
tened with a sore heart to the clock 
striking through the darkness as 
the storm lulled. When the wet 
gray dawn crept through the un- 
shuttered window she woke from 
a miserable dream, and with 
aching head and trembling fingers 
began to dress herself hurriedly. 

She had told them that she 
should take the early train; and 
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when Phillis brought her a hot cup 
of coffee, she found her standing 
by the window, with her bonnet in 
her hand, her little trunk packed, 
and Kiddleawink sitting on her old 
plaid shawl. 

‘You will have a wet day for 
your journey, miss. Miles says 
there’s a mort of clouds to come 
down yet, all the more that the 
wind’s lulled,’ said Phillis, stealing 
a sympathising glance to the tired 
face and reddened eyelids of her 
young mistress. 

‘What does it matter, Phillis ?’ 
returned Dym listlessly ; but she 
was glad of the coffee neverthe- 
less. Miss Elliott was a great fa- 
vourite in the household. Mrs. 
Bridget, the housekeeper, came up 
herself with the sandwiches for the 
young lady ; even Miles, who could 
be high and mighty enough some- 
times, thrust away his young coad- 
jutor, Stewart, and himself put in 
the shawls and bags, and hoped 
Miss Elliott had all she wanted, and 
that she would not be tired by her 
long journey. 

‘Thank you, Miles, and you 
too, Stewart,’ returned Dym with 
her sad little smile ; even the kind- 
ness of these hirelings was sweet to 
the poor child ; even the station- 
master touched his hat, and said a 
rough word or two of sympathy. 

‘This is a black day in Birst- 
with, miss: there is not a house in 
the whole village that has not lost 
a friend. I’ve put the box in the 
van; is the dog going in with you, 
too?” 

*Yes,’ returned Dym absently. 
Kiddleawink had already esta- 
blished himself on the opposite 
seat, and was looking out of the 
window, lolling out his foolish red 
tongue. Hark, the bell was toll- 
ing the dismal news. Dym leant 
out for a moment eagerly, as the 
train moved from the platform. 
There was the little windy plat- 
form, with honest Dugald stump- 
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ing along it with a yellow dog at 
his heels; two children were car- 
rying a great basket, and put it 
down to listen. ‘ Mother says that’s 
for the Good Lady,’ said one of 
them. The great rain-clouds were 
piling over the valley; the Nid 
was brawling and chafing over its 
boulders. There was the cottage 
beside the weir ; it was empty still. 
The mill garden looked dreary. 
Dym shivered and threw herself 
back on her seat, and the long 
weary journey had begun. 

Dym had fallen asleep, and woke 
up stiff and tired as the train slack- 
ened speed and drew up at the 
platform of King’s-cross Station, 
with its lights and bustle and 
crowd of passengers and porters, 
which was rather a bewildering 
scene to Dym’s sore and aching 
eyes. Two or three passengers 
looked back at the little gray- 
gowned lady with the gray dog 
under her arm ; the crisp dark hair 
had got disarranged under the neat 
bonnet, and lay in stray waves over 
her temples; a pale wistful face 
looked out of the cab windows. 

They were jolting into brightness 
again, wide shiny pavements, flam- 
ing gaslights, a jostling of foot-pas- 
sengers and umbrellas across the 
muddy road; the omnibus horses 
were steaming, the shop-windows 
reeking with moisture, as Dym 
turned into Camden-town ; she 
suddenly remembered it was Satur- 
day night. 

High-street, Camden-town, drove 
its usual Saturday-night traffic in 
spite of the wet. The cheap vendors 
of provisions had set up their stalls, 
and chaffered and cheated under 
the guttering tallow candles ; thin 
women’s faces hovered over the 
mountains of refuse fruit and in- 
odoriferous fish ; the hot-pie man 
drove a fierce competition with the 
vendor of kidney potatoes ; two or 
three coalheavers — temperance 
men—were scalding themselves 
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with cups of hot coffee ; some rag- 
ged boys had collected round an 
apple-stall; the butchers’-shops 
were flaring to the tune of ‘Come 
buy, buy; a few slouching figures 
came out from the swing-doors of 
the great shining gin-palaces. 

Dym looked out with amazed 
eyes ; this was one of the phases 
of life in the great Saturday-night 
babel. A hungry face or two, 
thin shawls and draggled gowns, a 
hubbub of voices, of straggling 
hoofs, then the dark bridge and the 
canal, more stalls and shops and 
brightness, a quiet corner with some 
almshouses, and a clock striking, 
the rain splashing down on the 
empty pavement and on the iron 
railway, and down into the areas 
of modest villas, and on the snowy 
steps of No. 3 Paradise-row. 

Dym paid the man and ran in, 
with a hasty nod to Mrs. May- 
nard. It was Saturday night, and 
she knew she should find Will at 
home. 

The cheerful glow of a little fire 
shone through the half -opened 
door; but the candlesticks were 
on the table, still unlighted. Will 
was not poring over his books or 
papers as usual. The tea-things 
were at one end, still untouched ; 
a kettle sung cosily on the hob ; 
there was a curious faint smell of 
ether in the room, and Will was in 
his easy-chair half asleep before 
the fire. 

He did not rise when Dym came 
in, but only held out his hand to 
her with a look of extreme sur- 
prise. 

‘My dear child, why did you 
not let me know you were coming 
up; who would have thought of 
seeing you to-night?’ but his look 
seemed to say she was very wel- 
come. 

‘Were you asleep, Will? 

‘I believe I was’—yawning and 
stretching himself—‘I thought it 
was part of my dream when you 
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came in and woke me. What time 
is it, Dym, and when did you arrive 
in London ? 

‘I have only just come on from 
King’s-cross. What is the matter, 
Will ?—you look pale.’ Dym was 
keeping her own face out of sight, 
while Mrs. Maynard lighted the 
candles and bustled about the 
room. 

‘Mr. Elliott has not been well. 
I think he has wanted you, miss. 
You have been sleeping finely, 
siz, for I opened the door once or 
twice very quietly, and you never 
heard me, nor Dick neither; but 
Dick creeps about like a little 
mouse.’ 

‘Not well, Will? 

‘A return of my old pain ; never 
mind, I am betternow. Make my 
sister some tea, Mrs. Maynard. 
And take off your bonnet, Dym, 
and sit down by the fire; I can’t 
see you while you are standing 
behind me.’ And he took down a 
very cold little hand from his 
shoulder, and put her in front of 
him. 

‘O Will, how dreadfully white 
you look, and your lips are quite 
dark ! I could not half see you 
before.’ 

‘Pooh! nonsense; the pain is 
gone ; I am only stupid from my 
long nap.’ 

But Dym, noticed that he spoke 
feebly, and raised himself with 
difficulty. 

‘You are not much to look at 
yourself, Dym; why, foolish girl, 
there are positively tears in your 
eyes. Indeed, I am better now.’ 

‘Yes, I know, Will, but it is not 
that ; we have had such terrible 
news from Mentone; and Mrs. 
Chichester and Humphrey went 
last night ; and they left me alone, 
and—and—’ but Dym could not 
speak any more for crying. 

‘You need not tell me ; I know, 
I can guess,’ returned Will quickly. 
Dym had put down her head on 
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his knee, and she did not see the 
strange look that came over his 
face; one hand was hidden for a 
long time within his waistcoat, and 
his lips grew darker, and his breath 
was drawn with difficulty for a mo- 
ment. ‘I knew it must come,’ he 
muttered when the paroxysm had 
passed, and he wiped the cold per- 
spiration that stood in drops on 
his forehead. Will was used to 
these attacks now ; but he was, ne- 
vertheless, very glad that Dym’s 
face was hidden on his knee. 

*O Will, how could you know? 
It seems all so sudden and dread- 
ful ; just when he—when they were 
so happy.’ 

Will pressed his hand heavily on 
Dym’s head. 

‘Yes, it is just that. How mys- 
terious are His ways! Poor Chi- 
chester! it will go hardly with him, 
I fear. Only one year of happi- 


ness, and a lifetime of regret. 
How strange that you should 


have come and told me this to- 
night !’ 

‘Why to-night, dear ?’ 

‘ Because—because—well, I will 
not tell you; I have queer thoughts 
sometimes. I did not want you to 
say it out; I seemed to know all 
about it, as though I had expected 
it all my life long.’ 

‘ Dear Will, it is not like you to 
be fanciful; how could you know 
that Honor was dead?’ and Dym’s 
lips parted anxiously as she looked 
at him. Will was hardly like him- 
self to-night. 

He answered her with a smile, 
half sweet, half sad: 

‘Dym, do you believe in 
dreams ?” 

‘Why, no, Will, of course not.’ 

‘I used to say the same,’ he con- 
tinued musingly. ‘ Daniel was a 
man of dreams ; but then he was 
“ greatly beloved.” I wonder, if 
we kept our hands and hearts pure, 
whether our guardian angel might 
Sometimes come and whisper them 
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to us. I had a strange dream 
once.’ 

* You have never told it to me, 
Will.’ 

‘I never spoke of it to any one. 
I was afraid to breathe it even to 
myself. I seemed asleep, and yet 
awake. It has haunted me ever 
since.’ 

‘You will tell it to me, dear? 

‘When I woke it seemed to 
me as though the meaning was 
quite clear. Such a beautiful life 
could not die out without a sign. 
He thought he had her safe, poor 
wretch; one might as well have 
tried to detain an angel.’ He 
seemed as though he were speak- 
ing to himself, but Dym held her 
breath, quite awe-struck, as she 
listened. 

‘This angel must have had a 
woman’s face, for the hand was 
hers. Perhaps’ you are right, and 
I am fanciful ; but your news has 
not surprised me.’ 

‘You forget; I have told you 
nothing, Will.’ 

‘Nothing but what I knew. 
How did it happen? Is the child 
alive? I hope so, for Chichester’s 
sake.’ 

‘Indeed we don’t know,’ returned 
Dym, weeping ; ‘the telegram said 
nothing but that she was gone. 
Humphrey said he must set cut at 
once, and so did Mrs. Chichester ; 
they have both promised to write 
and tell us all.’ 

‘And you have heard nothing?’ 
returned Will, disappointed ; ‘ you 
don’t know even whether she took 
her child with her or left it to com- 
fort him. She would rather do that, 
Iknow. I wish Mentone were not 
so far off, and that I could go to 
him’ =. 

‘O Will, if you only could go? 

‘What would be the good of it 
to either of us? He would wring 
my hand and look me in the face, 
but he would say no word to me. 
I should not dare to speak to him, 
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he would be so hard and fierce 
and speechless in his misery.’ 

‘ You are the only one to whom 
he would listen.’ 

Will shook his head. ‘TI tell 
you no, Dym; if he opened his 
mouth to me it would be to rail 
against Heaven, and curse his fate. 
Poor Chichester ! we must pray 
for him ; but no spoken sympathy 
can avail him.’ 

‘ And his mother ?” 

‘He is beyond her now; he will 
put away her arms from about him 
and say terrible words, and go 
away and shut himself up with his 
dead. Her tears will craze him. 
She will want him to eat and drink, 
and to keep his miserable life in 
him ; and one of these days, when it 
grows too intolerable, he will leave 
you all.’ 

*‘O Will, cease, cease; you 
frighten me.’ 

‘He will come back, my girl,’ 
returned Will, looking at her with 
‘I know him 
These noble souls are 


his gentle smile. 
so well. 
not left to wander away into outer 


darkness. Do you remember 
the story of Sintram, Dym, and 
how the Lady Verena prayed for 
him from behind her convent 
grating? Don’t you think that a 
wife in Paradise prays for her hus- 
band on the earth?’ 

‘Do you think so, Will? 

‘ My child, why should we doubt 
it. There are sudden horizons, where 
heaven and earth seem to touch 
and mingle. We believe “in the 
communion of saints.”’ 

‘Do you really think she will 
watch over him, Will ? 

‘You would call me fanciful 
again if I were to tell you some of 
my thoughts. We are getting too 
material nowadays, Dym, and so 
the finer voices get hushed out of 
the universe. We talk too much, 
and listen too little.’ 

Dym sat on the ground, with her 
earnest face propped on her hands; 
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her bonnet had fallen off, and her 
hair fell into dark shining waves. 
What a childish sweet face it was, 
in spite of its paleness and tear- 
stains! Something pathetic in 
Dym’s attitude seemed to strike 
Will, and he suddenly bent down, 
and kissed her forehead. 

‘ My poor tired little Dym !’ 

‘It rests me so to hear you talk, 
Will? 

He gave her a full bright smile 
of understanding. 

*I think we have talked enough 
now. Pour out the tea, Dym, and 
give me a cup; I must go out di- 
rectly.’ 

‘To-night ? exclaimed his sister 
in surprise ; ‘there is no service.’ 

‘The boys will be practising, 
though. No, don’t keep me,’ as 
though he anticipated the remon- 
strance on Dym’s lips ; ‘I must go 
down to the church to-night.’ And 
Dym knew him too well to venture 
on raising an objection. 

She waited for him to come back 
until she was tired. 

Kiddleawink had curled himself 
on his chair and had gone to sleep, 
and Dym had fallen into a half 
doze over her sad thoughts; she 
was thinking what Will had said 
about Guy Chichester, and longing, 
with a vain fruitless longing, to see 
him again, and judge for herself 
how he looked. ‘ Do the finer 
voices get hushed?’ she thought, 
with a‘dreamy remembrance of 
Will’s speech. ‘If I held my breath, 
and listened, could I hear Honor’s 
voice?’ and it almost seemed to 
the weary girl as though Honor’s 
beautiful face were growing out 
of the stillness and firelight: the 
frank sweet eyes, the powerful gen- 
tle brow, the lips closely folded, 
yet smiling. ‘I will do anything 
for you and him,’ Dym seemed to 
be saying ; and Honor, or some- 
body else, answered, ‘By and by.’ 

* How long you have been, Will!’ 
opening her eyes wide as Will came 
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Yn and closed the door softly after 
him. 

He came up to her side with a 
face of grave brightness. 

‘What, up still, naughty child ? 
I thought you would have gone to 
bed long ago; do you know it is 
eleven o’clock ? 

‘I am very tired,’ returned Dym 
sleepily; ‘where have you been all 
this time, Will ?’ 

‘Where should I have been?’ he 
returned quietly ; ‘the church was 
nice and warm, so you need not be 
afraid of my vigil; the rain has 
stopped too; and there is such a 
moon! and Will’s face seemed al- 
most to reflect some of its light 
still ; it dazzled Dym, holding her 
chamber candlestick, and looking 
at him through half-closed eyes. 

‘Try and sleep well, precious 
child; we must both try to gain 
strength for to-morrow. I have 


been making up my mind to-night 


that I must tell you something 
that you ought to know; but to- 
morrow will do. My poor Dym,’ 
holding her very tightly for a mo- 
ment, ‘you are very fond of your 
old Will Conqueror, as you call him.’ 

Dym’s eyes were not a bit drowsy 
now. 

‘Well, I would not have you 
love me less, if it caused you ever 
so much sorrow. God means us to 
love each other, and so to draw 
each other up: we must still keep 
hold of the “silver cord,” though 
it is loosed sometimes.’ 

‘I wish I were as good as you, 
Will,’ returned the girl humbly. 
She did not understand him in the 
least, only in a vague sort of way 
she thought how Will’s sweet na- 
ture seemed to distil even the bit- 
terness out of sorrow itself ; he had 
taken her news with the air of a 
man who is given to look out 
gravely at life. The terrible sur- 
prise had hardly elicited an excla- 
mation ; throughout their talk he 
had sat dreamy—self-absorbed— 
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with the wondering look of one 
who is dealing with mysteries. 

Dym was too weary even for 
sorrow to-night; she crept up to 
her little garret, next to Dick’s, 
who chirped out a good-night to 
her as she passed, and had soon 
forgotten her own and other peo- 
ple’s troubles. 

As Will closed the door after 
her a little of the brightness died 
out of his face, and he sat down 
sighing in his easy-chair. 

He had been praying for Guy 
Chichester to-night, wrestling for 
him as he had never wrestled for 
himself ; the links that had bound 
these two men together had never 
been stronger than to-night. Will 
felt a strange intense longing to 
press his friend’s hand again, and 
look into his dark grief-worn face ; 
while Guy, stretching out his arms 
over his dead wife’s face in the 
fierce writhings of despair, thought 
that there was only one voice he 
could bear to hear in his misery, 
and that was Will's. 

Will raked up the dying embers 
of the fire again and fed it with 
fresh fuel ; he had much to do to- 
night. With the clearness and per- 
spicuity that sometimes come to 
us under the influence of some 
great emotion, he had set himself 
to review his past life; again the 
years passed before him, one after 
the other, each with its several 
marks of joy and sorrow, with its 
burden of sins and regrets. Had 
it been such a sad life after all? 
There were aspirations unfulfilled, 
hopes disappointed, patience strug- 
gling with regret ; the breaking out 
of a sudden pain and longing that 
had drowned his soul in terror; 
trouble had come to him, and toil 
and suffering; but the dominant 
calm of his nature had endured all 
and prevailed. 

He had notalways been unhappy, 
even when his trouble threatened to 
overwhelm him. The storm had 
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beaten over and around him, but 
within there was peace, the peace 
of a quiet conscience, of a stead- 
fast performance of daily duty 
done with such measure of strength 
that had come to him. 

He remembered how in his boy- 
hood he had longed to do some- 
thing heroic, something out of the 
common ways of men, that should 
place his feet among the heroes. 
Dym’s name of Will Conqueror 
had pleased this fancy, and he 
smiled sadly to himself to think 
how the youthful ambition had 
died away. 

And yet, in his humble way, had 
he not strove to the utmost? He 
had not fought with dragons, per- 
haps, but he had battled with hy- 
dra-headed monsters of disease and 
ignorance. He had proved his vir- 
gin armour in foul dens, and the 
noxious breath of the fierce reptiles 
had overborne his young strength ; 
had he not come out wounded, and 


bearing honourable scars from the 
conflict ? was he not bearing them 
now? 

*I have done so little ; it has 
been so short, after all; I have not 
earned my rest,’ he thought sadly, 
and his head drooped on his 


breast. ‘ Will it be so with all ofus 
when we cast up our poor blotted 
accounts, and see the sorry sum- 
total of our good deeds? So much 
for good intentions—whole pages, 
hundreds, perhaps; such a thin 
sprinkling of actions really per- 
formed, of good thoughts really 
lived.’ 

Here was a pure nature crying 
woe to itself, because the weakness 
of its will had sometimes betrayed 
it; because he had called out 
at times upon his loneliness, and 
wished that his hearth-fires had 
burnt more brightly. 

He remembered how an old 
pauper had recognised this instinct 
of longing once. 

‘We have all our troubles to 
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bear,’ he had said to her, as he sat 
beside her in the great whitewashed 
ward, listening to her dismal cate- 
gory of woes—Jem was at sea, 
and Susan was too poor to come to 
her; and it was hard dying with 
naught but strange faces about 
her. ‘One may have food and rai- 
ment, and yet feel sad and lonely 
at times.’ Something in the patient 
tones seemed to touch her; she 
was a hard, battered-looking wo- 
man, with a tanned face and brist- 
ling gray hair, and Will’s face look- 
ed strangely youthful beside hers. 

‘ Ay, ay, we all have our trou- 
bles, paupers as well as gentlefolks ; 
thou’rt a lad to be a parson; 
thou’rt the sort women love ; but 
I’m thinking the Lord loves thee 
too, and He won't let thee be long 
lonesome.’ 

Was not old Susan right? had 
it been long, after all? would he 
change his lot with Guy Chiches- 
ter? No, a hundred times no. 

‘* FHedoeth all things well.” Why 
have I been so impatient, so dis- 
trustful? He hasmade this pain easy 
to bear—a joy almost. “Lord,now 
lettest thou thy servant” ’—we can 
guess how the humble soul chanted 
his Mune Dimittis. Unhappy !— 
the length and breadth and depth 
of his peace seemed to flood the 
poor room with light ; he stretched 
himself on his bed with a smile on 
his face; he was tired, and the 
morrow’s work was before him. 
‘I think I shall sleep now,’ thought 
Will, as he turned his face to the 
wall; and almost before the words 
left his lips he slept. 

That night William Elliott had 
another dream. He thought he was 
standing on a strange place, neither 
land nor water, but on some shift- 
ing substance that gave way be- 
neath his feet. A heavy burden 
was on his back, something that 
trailed behind him and dragged 
him back, and yet he dared not try 
to free himself. 
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‘I am so tired of it all,’ he heard weight slipped from him. At his 
himself say ; and the soundofhis feet lay a broken cross, and a 
voice seemed to echo strangely; crown of scarlet rowan-berries lay 
‘so tired of it all.’ beside it ; but as he stooped and 

‘Conqueror, and tired! said a_ picked it up, they changed and 
voice that thrilled him strangely. brightened into gold. 

‘Look here!’ and suddenly the 


[To be continued. | 





RETROSPECTION. 


How often in life’s chequered way 

A being o’er our path doth stray, 

Whose spirit mingling with our own 

Sheds a bright gladness erst unknown ; 
Whose course too soon is turned aside, 
Whose stream with ours no more can glide ; 
But midst the rush of worldly ill, 

Whose image in our soul dwells still ; 

And deep with pictured mem’ry fraught, 
Lingers in many a secret thought! 





TROUBADOUR SONGS. 
XXI. LOVE'S DISCOVERY, OR THE PAGE TO HIS MISTRESS. 


By GUILLAUME DE CABESTAING TO DAME MARGUERITE, 


——~———_ 


‘Marguerite appears to have been soon fascinated with the handsome youth, and to 
have fallen violently in love with Guillaume, who for a long time did not perceive the 
State of the case, Madame Marguerite had to break silence, and thus questioned him: ‘ If 
a lady were to give you some mark of her love, could you love again?” ‘Yes, truly, 
madame, if I thought she was not deceiving me,” ‘‘ By St. John, you have spoken like « 
brave lad ; and can you not distinguish the mark of true love from that which is feigned ?” 
These words opened the eyes of the young gentleman, and his passion urged him to write 
the following touching lines.'"—La Curne de Ste. Palaye. 


Anp dost thou ask me, lady fair, 
Wherefore my songs are ever gay ; 

And why throughout my minstrelsy 
Bright gleams of fancy always play? 


’Tis thou who dost inspire my song, 

Thou who dost shine my course above : 
In misery result my joy, 

If e’er another I shall love! 


Yes, lady, had I served my God 
With equal faith, sure in a trice, 
When death had closed my mortal eyes, 
My soul had sped to Paradise ! 


I have no power, had I the will, 
Dear lady, to resist thy charms ; 
I pray thee, then, be merciful, 
And take me to thy loving arms. 


Permit me but to kiss thy glove, 
’Tis all as yet I dare to ask ; 
Some blessed day I may aspire 
In sunnier favours still to bask. 
MAURICE DAVIES. 








